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The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can | get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 
the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 
2. ABUNDANT YIELD: 
The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 
. SECURITY: 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 
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4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: 


Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 


anxiety. 

5. EcoNomy: 
There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 

6. STEADY INCOME: 
The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 
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What of Spain? 


N A great many points there is widespread mis- 
understanding concerning what is taking place 
in Spain. One of the most deeply rooted fallacies, one 
that it will take a long time to eradicate, is that the 
Nationalist movement is an army revolt entirely di- 
vorced from public sentiment and popular support. 
News dispatches give the impression that the workers 
and peasants are all supporting Madrid, while the ad- 
herents of the Nationalist cause are the wealthy aris- 
tocrats, the clergy and the army. 

The false coloring of such a picture of the crisis in 
Spain is conclusively shown in the article Long Live 
Spain! on page 205 of this issue. It is written by the 
famous correspondent, Captain Francis McCullagh, at 
the General Headquarters of the Northern Army. 
There are over a hundred thousand volunteers in the 
army closing in upon Madrid. They are being sup- 
ported by the ordinary people. Workingmen and their 
wives are offering whatever gold and silver they may 
have, peasants are bringing supplies of grain, poultry 
and pigs, even the children are giving their pennies— 
all in the hope that they may help toward the salva- 
tion of Spain. 

The Nationalist armies are hailed with wild acclaim 
by the populace in cities and towns as the saviours of 
Spain. A correspondent for the London Tablet describes 
the entrance of the Nationalist troops into a town in 
the following words: 

“The cheers of the crowd went up like thunder. 
Patriotic cortéges with flowing flags were constantly 
marching past—pretty girls with jet-black hair and 
beautiful Arab eyes, old women, Carlists in red berets, 
Phalangists, all shouting at the top of their voices... . 
We were greeted with tremendous “Vivas.” Somebody 
called up the roll of Honor of the dead, fallen ‘For 
God and Spain.”: ‘Calvo Sotelo?”—At once the crowd 
yelled back—ten thousand, twenty, thirty thousand 
voices perhaps—Viva Espana!” And again the crowd 
shouted back: “Una, Grande, Libre!” United, Great, 
Free!” 

All that, we believe, is indicative of popular support. 

Another widespread misunderstanding—the result 
of propaganda—is that the struggle in Spain is be- 
tween Liberalism and Democracy on the one hand and 
Fascism on the other. Nothing could be a more com- 
plete absurdity. If the forces in control at Madrid 
favor Liberalism and Democracy, why have : they 
“liquidated” so many of Spain’s greatest Liberals? 

Don Miguel Unamuno, Rector of the University of 
Salamanca, is known as the George Bernard Shaw of 





Spain. This great writer and liberal, long known for 
his hostility to the monarchy, has this to say, according 
to a recent interview: “Now we are looking at a fight 
between Civilization and Anarchy. Madrid is not really 
representing Democracy, Socialism or even ideal and 
Platonic Communism. It is anarchy in its most per- 
verse form, a terrible movement, born of the old quar- 
rel between Bakounine and Marx. But the old Russian 
Nihilism is not dead. It has just migrated to Spain. ... 
All good and honest elements are now ignoring party 
politics. They are just fighting against Communism 
and Anarchy.” 

One would rather expect the Nationalists to be 
called Fascists by the Reds. With them, Fascist is simply 
a term of abuse for all enemies. What one would not 
expect is to find the term Fascist used as a catch phrase 
in articles on Spain in so many reputable newspapers. 

No leader among the Nationalists has ever been iden- 
tified with the Fascist party in Spain. It is not sufficient 
reason to call them Fascists because they are anti- 
Communists, because they oppose the dictation of 
Moscow, or because they are willing to fight and to die 
in preventing the Red terror from destroying peace 
and order in their beloved Spain. Their antecedents 
and their recent proclamations indicate that after a 
necessary interval of military rule to restore order, 
they will establish liberty and democracy in a country 
saved by their arms. 


NOTHER error that has gained rather general ac- 
ceptance, is that both sides in the civil war in 
Spain are equally guilty of atrocities. In fact, when 
one reads an account of the arson, murder, rape or 
torture committed by the Reds the remark is usually 
added that the other side is just as guilty of the same 
crimes. 

Without attempting to absolve the Nationalists 
from all guilt it can be said that they have not ap- 
proached the Reds in the number or brutality of their 
atrocities. They have been cruel under stress of cir- 
cumstances. Their cruelty was not a consequence of 
their doctrines nor bound up with their cause. 

It is well constantly to check the information con- 
tained in the daily papers by means of the articles on 
Spain in our Catholic papers and magazines. 
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CURRENT FACT 


AND COMMENT 





W:: CATHOLICS should be aware by this time that 
the news appearing in the daily press concerning events 
in Spain is often vitiated by anti-Catholic bias. Many 
Catholics are undoubtedly un- 
aware of this, due to the fact 
that they do not check the 
stories and comments in their 
daily papers with the excellent 
articles on Spain appearing in various Catholic magazines 
and diocesan weeklies. The Editor, on his page this month, 
takes up some of the current misconceptions concerning the 
Spanish civil war which are found in nearly all the papers. 

In some cases the news as well as the editorials are given 
a bias due to the policy of the paper. In other cases the news 
is poisoned at its source by the prejudices or deficient mental 
equipment of the correspondent. It is only natural that a 
correspondent should be affected by personal sentiments and 
background, that he should, almost unconsciously, “take 
sides.” His attitude toward the side he is reporting will be 
influenced by the manner in which he is treated and the 
facilities given him for performing his work. 

But more than all this, his reports will be colored by the 
correspondent’s attitude toward certain issues at stake—as, 
for instance, Communism and the Catholic Church in the 
present crisis in Spain. One could scarcely deny that Walter 
Duranty’s reports manifested evident favor toward the 
Madrid régime. A little knowledge of the Catholic Church 
would have saved the correspondent of the News Chronicle, 
mentioned in Captain McCullagh’s article in this issue, from 
making the absurd statement that a Spanish Bishop had 
promised forgiveness in advance of all sins committed by 
any Catholic who killed a Marxist. 

The whole tradition of English literature and history is 
anti-Catholic. This cannot possibly be without its influence 
on correspondents educated in this tradition in interpreting 
to the world a country whose culture has all its roots in 
Catholicism. This is quite evident in the writings of the 
correspondent for a great New York daily who wrote that 
the Catholic Church in Spain is feudal, medieval, immensely 
wealthy, an enemy of the toiling classes and of democracy. 


News 
Coloring 


I; IS NOT very surprising to find that news coming from 
Spain is given a tendentious character, either by the cor- 
respondent who sends it or by the editor who serves it to the 
public. Natural prejudices are 
strong in all of us and mani- 
fest themselves in spite of all 
our efforts to overcome them. 
What is surprising, however, 
is to find that some of the news stories are faked, that the 


Fabricating 
the News 


_ demand for the lurid in story and pictures creates a supply 


which is fabricated to meet that demand. 

A recent issue of Time makes the statement that there is a 
large element of fake in the pictures and text coming from 
Spain. It quotes World Trend Features to the effect that 
“The apparently innate tendency of the press to fake has 
been brought out sharply by the present Spanish war. The 
English press, with the possible exception of the Manchester 
Guardian has had no difficulty in sinking to that level which 
it unanimously concedes to be the native habitat of the 
American press. . . . The French press has, on the whole, 
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lived up to its reputation of being the most outrageously 
mendacious of the remaining free presses of the world—with 
notable exceptions in the case of the Paris Figaro and Le 
Temps.” 

The Nationalists have been accused of slaughtering 2,000 
Reds after the capture of Badajoz. This report came from a 
French Havas correspondent who was not there at all but 
was in Portugal at the time. John Elliott of the New York 
Herald Tribune arrived in Badajoz the next day, found no 
evidence of such shootings and so did not report them. He 
was accused of “having sold out to the Fascists.” Some of 
the pictures of bloody charges and struggles to the death 
have been acted before the camera in the best Hollywood 
fashion. 

This does not mean that we should distrust all the news 
coming from Spain. Many correspondents have made heroic 
efforts, some have even laid down their lives, in the per- 
formance of their difficult task. It does mean, however, that 
we should be very cautious in accepting at face value all the 
reports which we read in our daily papers. 


Ors of the most common questions which Protestants 
used to ask of Catholics was: Why do Catholics confess 
their sins to a priest? Protestants had long ago given up 
confession. They had no need 
of it, so they thought. But it 
is very noticeable in these lat- 
ter days how many books and 
magazines, even of the so- 
called “better class,” are publishing stories and articles of 
the confessional type. One such article appeared in the 
October issue of The Forum It is called “I Thought I Was 
Modern.” The sub-title is “A Venture in ‘Living in Sin’,” 
which is a more accurate heading. 

The woman in the case lived with a married man, who 
had left his wife after a year of marriage. They both thought 
that they were justified by what the moderns call “love,” but 
which in other and more honest days was called lust. In 
these essentially selfish arrangements much is made of yield- 
ing to the urge of “love,” but little is said of the necessity 
of doing one’s duty by keeping the Ten Commandments. The 
obligations already assumed by the married in favor of their 
lawful partners seem of no account. The man in this case 
could not afford a divorce and his wife would not divorce 
him because she was a Roman Catholic. It would be interest- 
ing to hear her side of the estrangement. 

The author of “I Thought I Was Modern” decided to 
“defy convention and take the consequences.” She had many 
consequences to take. She soon learned to her sorrow that 
she was the plaything and not the wife of her partner in 
sin. She suffered from the whispers and accusing glances 
of people who knew. She was no better than a “kept 
woman,” though for some unaccountable reason did not con- 
sider herself as such. In the end she was forced to confess: 
“T have made the daring experiment and have learned that 
in this year of grace, 1936, as surely as in any previous age, 
the end of that road, for the woman at any rate, is still 
confusion, unhappiness, and agony of spirit, if not absolute 
despair.” 

So far so good. She had learned that “the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” But there is no sign of what Christians 


Living in 
Sin 
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call repentance—contrition for having offended a personal 
God by breaking the moral law. It shows how far from the 
Christian conception of life many moderns have strayed. 
There is remorse for the injury to individual dignity, but 
no sorrow of soul for the injury done to God by sin. That 
is so old-fashioned, you know. But in any case the story of 
“Evelyn Havens” is a warning to other moderns who wish 
to experiment with “love” at the expense of their own moral 
dignity. 
e e e 


Tue ways in which the most fundamental principles of 
Catholic living are attacked and undermined are legion. 
Those writers who serve up advice to the lovelorn in the 
secular press are one par- 
P ticularly dangerous form of 
Blind : 
attack. It is not done openly 
and positively, but by indi- 
rection and suggestion. Thus, 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, who conducts a woman’s column 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers—newspapers, by the 
way, which carry the slogan: “Give Light and the People 
Will Find Their Own Way”’—comments on the article 
“Living in Sin” in such a manner that the reader is forced 
to conclude that Miss Bromley is strongly in favor of such 
arrangements. At least she does not sympathize with Miss 
Havens in her disillusionment, but lectures her on her lack 
of “philosophical adjustment” to the situation. In other 
words, according to this sapient columnist, it is not the 
“situation” of a single woman living with a married man 
that needs adjustment, but the single woman’s attitude 
towards it. 

There is not the slightest indication in Miss Bromley’s 
little lecture that she had ever heard of what is called the 
moral law. She presumes that “love” cannot be regulated by 
conventions and such, and that therefore it is silly to talk 
about “sin’—as though sin were a violation of the conven- 
tions and not disobedience to the dictates of conscience. 

Again, there are those guides who give advice to the young. 
In another paper a young woman asks what she may do to 
regain the love of her friend, who seems to be slipping from 
her, though she “gave herself” to him. “To give herself” is a 
pretty modern phrase to cover the old-fashioned sins of 
adultery and fornication. The answer was that she should 
be more discreet—not that she should quit such immoral 
conduct. 

This is the kind of “light” shed on the readers of secular 
papers. This is the kind of mental poison which many 
Catholics absorb. To say that it does not color their views of 
life nor adulterate in their case the strict doctrines of the 
faith is to deny facts. Catholics do read and act upon such 
advice. But do they as a class endeavor to use an antidote 
to such poison by reading Catholic literature? They do not. 
Catholic reading is so dry and so old-fashioned. But in- 
vigorating their faith by good Catholic reading will help 
them to desert the leadership of blind and pernicious coun- 
sellors. 


Leaders 


Tue expression “It can’t happen here,” originated by 
Sinclair Lewis, refers to Fascism in America. It is used a 
great deal more, and perhaps with even more complacency, 
of Communism. And one who 
says it is happening here is 
It Is Happening laughed at, or is regarded as 
dere an alarmist, or is considered 
affected by some type of 

dementia for having so absurd an opinion. 

Here is a thought on that subject. A few months ago 
Father Niceforo Diez, Provincial of one of the Spanish 
Provinces of the Passionists, called at THE SIGN -office. 
He was returning from Mexico which he had visited 
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incognito, In an article J Entered Mexico in the August 
issue of THE SIGN, he describes some of his impressions 
of that unhappy country. During his visit, the discussion 


with the editors turned from Mexico to Spain. Already there ~ 


were distant rumblings of the present terrible struggle which 
is rending that country. When asked about it, he said: “Oh, 
I am too optimistic about Spain. It can’t happen there.” 

He was mistaken. A little later he returned to Spain. He 
went to Daimiel to make the Provincial visitation. The 
present civil war broke out suddenly in all its fury. He and 
the entire community—thirty in number—were slaughtered 
by the Reds. It isn’t that he didn’t know what was going on 
in Spain. But there’s a way we all have with ourselves of 
being over-optimistic, of never thinking that things will come 
to the worst. 

A recent Holy Name rally orator told the men gathered 
about him to forget the bugaboo of Communism. “It is 
one of those things that always comes up to cloud the 
political issues involved in national elections.” That’s a mis- 
taken notion. Communism is not a part of political mud- 
flinging. It is becoming an established fact in the lives of 
many Americans. All this talk about it in the Catholic Press 
is not meaningless or for the sake of space-filling. 

Every time anything has happened in this country it has 
been preceded by the laissez-faire idea that it could never 
happen here. Who dreamed that the Black Legion was 
functioning so smoothly until it was discovered? 

It can’t happen here? Let us wake up and arm ourselves 
for it is happening here. It is in the press and on public plat- 
forms. Its propaganda is found in places of business, in 
workshops and factories, and especially in the schools and 
universities where religion is not taught but which are 
slowly making a religion out of Communism and gods out 
of Stalin, Lenin, Marx and the rest of their ilk. 


Is A LEADING editorial in G. K.’s Weekly, of which he 
has just taken over the editorship, Hilaire Belloc gives a 
keen, philosophical analysis of the situation in Europe with 
regard to the threatening con- 
flict. Although he writes with 
particular referemce to Eng- 
land his words are equally 
true of the United States. In 
spite of all our efforts we cannot dissociate ourselves from 
the great movements which agitate Europe and threaten war. 

The first source of conflict is State worship—man’s wor- 
ship of himself, as mirrored in the nation of which he is a 
member. No one can doubt the strength of this emotion. The 
passion of Nationalism will lead a man to make all sacrifices 
—even the sacrifice of life itself. 

The second source of conflict, and by far the more danger- 
ous, is the increasing human indignation against the injus- 
tice of industrial Capitalism, against the hopeless mechanical 
lives and permanent subjection of the industrial Proletariat. 
This revolt, this social revolution, is taking the form of 
Communism and it is no longer a mere menace, it is on the 
march, it is in our very midst. 

There are several reasons for the peculiar strength of 
Communism. The passions it arouses are more intense than 
any other political feelings, they are more lasting and unap; 
peasable, they are universal, they are immediate and personal 
and therefore have an appeal to millions. A small minority 
in Russia could so work on these passions as to launch a 
people on a course of fury and bloodshed. 

Nationalist passion may die down, exhausted by time or 
allayed by contact with the object of its hatred. But the 
passion of social revolution continues as fiercely as that of a 
religious war. Contact with the object of its hate only feeds 
its flames, and victory does not exhaust it. 

So of the two dangers, Nationalism and Communism, the 
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latter is the greater threat. Even though defeated in the field 
it would still be dangerous because the springs of indignation 
and hatred would still remain as vigorous as ever. Only a 
removal of the conditions which cause it and a restoration 
of right living can finally bring security. 


T were are many problems facing the world and the Church 
today. The universal social unrest, the rise of dictatorships, 
the persecution of the Church in Mexico, Russia and Ger- 
many, the rumblings of im- 
pending war, the fratricidal 
strife in Spain — all these 
things and many others cause 
the heads of both Church and 
State to feel uneasy, and not without good reason. 

But despite all these external difficulties, the Church never 
forgets her chief mission—the extension of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth and the salvation of souls. This is her 
peculiar work, to which everything else is and must be 
subordinate. It would be cause for great sorrow were the 
Church to be so distracted with troubles at home that she 
could not continue her God-given work in the fields abroad. 
It is cheering to know that the work of the foreign missions 
has not been neglected. There is an encouraging sign of 
continued success, not only in the numbers and the enthu- 
siasm of the foreign missionaries themselves, but also in the 
interest and financial support contributed to the missions by 
the faithful at home. 

The Church founded by Christ is Catholic in doctrine, in 
authority, in space and time. The Church was meant for all 
men of all races. Though the Church may suffer losses—even 
of whole countries, like England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries during the so-called Reformation, God provides for her 
increase by opening up new territory. The conquests of the 
New World offset the defections in Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Fresh conquests in India, China, and elsewhere 
will balance the threatened defections in nations which have 
long been regarded as Catholic. 


Catholic 
Missions 


Tue pagan struggle to suppress Christianity in Germany 
and to set up false gods in its place is well evidenced in the 
new prayer—-a Credo which has been written for Hitler 
Youth. It is foolish. It is 
shameless. Read it thought- 
fully. Watch the italics. Judge 
for yourself of its character. 

“We believe in ourselves 
as a part of eternity, as being equal and near to God. 

We believe in ourselves as the destined links in the eternal 
chain of generations. 

We believe in the eternity of the German people and an 
eternal Germany. 

We believe in, the 
Weltanschauung. 

We believe in the truth of our idea. 

We believe in Adolf Hitler, our eternal Fiihrer.” 

There you have it. That is the consummation of irreligion. 
The setting up of self in place of God. Why do they mention 
Him at all in their prayer? All their belief is in “ourselves” 
as everything in time and in eternity. 

It is foolish. One wonders in the face of it what is going 
to become of all other nationals in an eternal Germany. 
Surely there cannot be another for us. 

Out of the Weltanschauung has come the extreme glori- 
fication of the State—the first point of conflict centuries ago 
between the Church and the Roman Empire. Out of this 
always comes the Credo as we have it in the new “prayer” 
for Hitler Youth. And whether it is Rome or Germany— 


Hitler Youth 
"Prayer" 


truth of the National Socialist: 
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Julian the Apostate or Der Fiihrer—it means the State above 
the Church—it means man above God. 

It leaves no choice for Catholics in Germany. Whatever 
belongs to Caesar, Caesar may have. But God cannot be put 
aside nor can Hitler Youth believe in themselves as equal to 
God. 

The struggle must go on. What will come of it no one can 
say. The Eternal Church will remain under the eternal 
leadership of Christ. Der Fiihrer will go the way of Caesar. 
And whatever a people may come to believe in, when they 
cease to believe in God as Supreme, they have begun to 
effect their own dissolution. 


Dicer the penal days in Ireland and England, when 
seminaries were closed and priests were hung for the crime 
of being priests, institutions for the education of young men 
for the priesthood were 
founded at Douai in Flanders 
and at Salamanca in Spain. 
We are thrilled today when 
we read the life stories of the 
heroic priests of those days who returned home to work for 
souls in the face of almost certain capture and death. 

The story of persecution is being repeated today in Mexico. 
Again the Catholic Church and her priests are proscribed. 
The bitterly anti-Christian rulers of that unhappy country 
have closed the seminaries in the hope of abolishing the priest- 
hood and of thus destroying the Church. As all the great 
persecutors of the past they realize the necessity to the Church 
of a trained priesthood. 

Since it has become impossible to educate seminarians 
properly in Mexico, the Mexican Bishops have appealed to 
the Bishops of the United States for help. As could be ex- 
pected the response of the American Bishops has been prompt 
and generous. The committee of Bishops on the Mexican 
Seminary has taken measures to provide the means for the 
education of Mexican aspirants to the priesthood in the 
United States. For this, of course, considerable funds will 
be needed. While September 20th was proclaimed Mexican 
Seminary Sunday and collections were taken up for this 
purpose this, of course, did not exhaust the efforts that will 
be made in this praiseworthy cause. 

For years past the Catholics of America have been reading 
of the persecution of religion in Mexico and perhaps wonder- 
ing what practical steps they could take to help their per- 
secuted brethren. Now a very practical means offers itself 
and one whose merits no Catholic can doubt. American 
Catholics should be proud of having the opportunity of co- 
operating in this work of providing priests to keep alive the 
faith in Mexico. 


The Mexican 
Seminary 


To His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia on 
his appointment to represent His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
at the Thirty-third International Eucharistic Congress in 
Manila next February. {To 
the Most Rev John J. Cant- 
well, Bishop of Los Angeles, 
on his elevation to- the archi- 
episcopal dignity. {To Rev. 
Dr. George Johnson on his appointment to the committee to 
review the relations of the Federal Government to voca- 
tional education. "To the students of Sacred Heart College, 
Manhattanville, N. Y., on their organization of a crusade 
against immodest advertising. {To Dr. Etienne Gilson, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Medieval Studies—St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, on his reception of an honorary degree 
from Harvard University. {To Sr. M. Veronica, Mercy 
Sister, on her election to a fellowship in the American Col- 
lege of Hospital Administration. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


THE CROSS 
T? SHARE in the Cross of Christ is the lot of mankind, but how 
few are able to see in this sharing the way of salvation. Some 
words of the French Catholic novelist, Frangois Mauriac, in his 
essay ‘‘God and Mammon,”’ throw light on the position of the 
Cross in the economy of God’s Providence: 


It is difficult to define this incorruptible element in our 
faith. It is evident—and its evidence is the Cross. We have 
only to open our eyes to find it beside us—our cross which is 
waiting for us. Who would have imagined that two pieces of 
wood placed one upon the other could assume as many shapes 
as there are individual destinies! And yet such is the case. 
Your cross is made to your measure, and you must stretch 
yourself out on it whether you want to or not, whether with 
hatred and revolt or with submission and love. It is a mys- 
tery that man should have lived for so long without discov- 
ering that, above life’s charnel-house, there was a sign, a 
leafless tree, a naked tree, on which, one day in human his- 
tory, God Himself came to die. “O God, You have such 
tenderness and love for bodies in pain that You have chosen 
for Yourself the body most overwhelmed with suffering 
that ever existed on earth .. .” 

\nd even if our weakened and impoverished faith can 
perceive the supernatural only from afar, we still have this 
wood to touch—this wood on which our flesh is nailed. The 
elements which make up each cross are a common heri- 
tage. 

The Cross! I cannot escape from it. “If Thou art the Son 
of God,” cried the insulters of Christ Crucified, “come down 
from Thy cross.” He could have if He had wanted to. But 
as for us, His creatures, nothing can tear us from this gibbet 
on which we were born, which has grown side by side with 
our bodies and stretched itself with the stretching of our 
limbs. We are hardly conscious of it in our youth, but as 
the body develops and grows, the flesh becomes heavy and 
drags on the nails. What a time it takes for us to realize 
that we are born crucified ! 


THE TEMPERATE ZONE 
THE Intemperate Zone might be a more suitable name for the 
region described as the ‘‘Temperate Zone.’’ By Marion Doyle 
in the New York ‘‘Times”’: 

The mercury dallied 
With Forty Below, 
With blizzards and ice-jams 
And torrents in tow, 
Then skittishly flirted 
With one-hundred-ten— 
Only to yearn 
For old Zero again! 
Down—up— 
Up and down— 
In country and town, 
Congealing us, 
Peeling us, 
Gayly annealing us— 
Done to a turn, 
A rich blistered brown. 
A wind from east, 
North, west, or the south: 
Dust storms and hurricanes, 
Deluge and drouth; 
Land, mortals and animals 
Weathered to bone— 
Oh, why do they call it 
The Temperate Zone? 


RENE BAZIN 
FROM the Ceylon ‘‘Catholic Messenger” is taken the follow. 

ing. It is entitled “‘Last Thoughts’’ of the great French writer, 
René Bazin: 


I die with the most absolute and joyful faith in the teach. 
ings of the Catholic Church. 

I acknowledge that without faith, without the practice 
of the Sacraments, chiefly the Holy Eucharist, I would never 
have enjoyed that amount of happiness and peace for which 
I bless God. 

Lord, I do not ask Thee to reveal Thyself to me by the 
sweetness of Thy grace, but by the strength that will pre- 
vent me from falling. 

Let us bend our steps, with work and prayer, to the eterna! 
pardon and the eternal joy. 

As we grow old, all fades away, but God draws nigh. 

I shall believe in Him. until I see Him. 

I have put my faith in my books, because it is a truth, 
a beauty, and a remedy for everything. 

Very proud of our Church, very humble by ourselves. 

All my confidence rests on these words: I have acknowl 
edged Christ as my Lord for ever. 

Let me and mine be not only in Thy friendship, my God, 
but also in Thy intimacy. 


OUR LIMITATIONS 
WE SHOULD regard our limitations with the eyes of an artist. 
They are the frame into which the picture must be fitted. 
This thought is developed in the column entitled ‘‘Everyday Re- 
ligion” in ‘The Living Church’”’: 
They say that Bourdillon wrote but one poem. This may 
not be true, but in all my search I have found only this one, 
as I remember it: 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


It could be written easily on a calling-card! But notice 
with what economy a noble conception is turned into a 
little song. Forty-six words are not many for a song. Yet 
the artist is content to use up but 28 words, and those the 
simplest in our speech. You get no feeling that it is a bijou, 
a trifle. He has dealt with the universe and with man in a 
tiny frame. 

It is not cleverness. It is the humility of art. 

The same exquisite perfection is found in the canvases 
of Vermeer, in the window medallions at Chartres, in the 
short lyrics of Heine and Moricke, in all the great sonnets, 
in the short Psalms, in St. Luke’s two Canticles, in the 
Creed, in the collects, and above all in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Sometimes we grieve about “our limitations” as if they 
were an injustice inflicted upon us. We are tempted to say: 
“If only I had a lot of money—if only I had more time—if 
only I could get out of this mean little town—if only I had 
a great work to do—if only I could belong to a large 
parish—” 

Why not look at limitations with the eyes of an artist? 
Here is the frame. My work must go into it. The frame may 
be a mere loophole in masonry. .. . 
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The artist knows that he must accept his frame. Indeed, 
he takes it as something natural and good that his limits 
are set for him. Restriction only challenges his ingenuity 
and stirs him to overcome limits, not by stretching them but 
by economy of design. The result is beautiful. We never 
think of it as small. We think of great power under con- 
trol. It is like God’s work when He makes a bluet, or com- 
presses a ton of coal into a diamond. 

Scarcity is a limitation. See what Leizette does with this 
theme in twelve lines: 





Scarcity saves the world 
And by that it is fed: 

Then give hunger, God, 
Not bread. 


Scarce things are comely things; 
In little there is power; 
November measures best 
Each vanishing flower. 


And life as well as art 
By scarceness grows 

Nor surfeit: theirs must be 
The hunger of the rose. 


COMMUNIST AIMS 


THESE days we hear much of the Communistic agitation for the 
betterment of the workingman. Let no one be deceived. The 
Communist is not primarily interested in the workingman. His real 
aim is to gain adherents to his materialistic philosophy of life and 
by obstructionist tactics to set the stage for a seizure of power. 
q This attitude is well stated by Professor B. F. Shields in his book 
“The Labour Contract’’: 


When workers are engaged in propaganda and agitation 
for the establishment of a communistic state, their minds 
are disturbed and embittered towards their employers, their 
pleasure and interest in their work are warped, and their 
lives are seething with dissatisfaction with their working 
conditions. A return to the great Christian principles enun- 
ciated in the Papal Encyclicals is the sole preventative and 
curative of such unwarrantable discontent. Communists seek 
to achieve their aims by means of an organized minority in 
a country, who will strive to gain and maintain political 
power by force, and so secure control over the means of 
production and distribution. They advocate strikes, not so 
much for the immediate gains in higher wages, shorter 
hours, or improvement in working conditions, as to train 
the militants in leadership and to drill the future soldiers, 
the workers, in the technique of revolutionary action. 

They preach class warfare, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, the extinction of private enterprise, and the abolition 
of the natural and inalienable rights to private property, all 
of which are abhorrent to Christian ideals of true fellowship 
among men, destructive of the natural affections and aspira- 
tions of family life, and are unfavorable to the development 
of the human personality. 

4 Communistic control would convert the organism of a 
country into an economic machine, solely intent on material 
wealth without any regard for the finer things of life, such 
as family affection, love of culture, the practice of charity 
in the sense of brotherly love, and, above all, due respect 
for the Creator and His works. The aims and results of 
Communism are the negation of human liberty, the enslave- 
ment of the individual to the boundless control of a few, 
who, as in Russia, have risen to power by the ruthless 
usurpation of authority, succeeding in a period of profound 
confusion and disorder, and seeking to impress their un- 
christian and dehumanizing principles and aims on the 
people over which they claim suzerainty. In Russia the 
continuous endeavor of the Soviet dictator is to inject into 
the masses an unbridled esteem, in fact, a worship, of 


j materialism as the sole end of existence, to introduce a 
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mechanized world entirely bent on production in unswerving 
obedience to the so-called collective man, and, as a result, 
to obliterate by many-sided propaganda and deliberate action 
all ideas of the Christian religion and its fundamental prin- 
ciples. 


IRELAND 
ROM “The Oxford Book of English Verse,’’ edited by Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, comes the following beautiful verse by Dora 
Sigerson: 
’Twas the dream of a God, 
And the mould of His hand, 
That you shook ’neath His stroke. 
That you trembled and broke 
To this beautiful land. 


Here He loosed from His hold 
A brown tumult of wings, 
Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 
Of an island that sings. 


He made you all fair, 

You in purple and gold, 
You in silver and green 
Till no eye that has seen 

Without love can behold. 


I have left you behind, 

In the path of the past, 
With the white breath of flowers, 
With the best of God’s hours, 

I have left you at last. 


LOWELL THOMAS 


ROM the New York ‘Sun’? comes the following account of 
Lowell Thomas’ three slip-ups in his broadcasting the news of 
the world: 


Lowell Thomas, whose well-trained voice has been rever- 
berating agreeably for nearly six years against the tympan 
of the public ear, has a record for keeping his appointments 
over the broadcasting network. “Three times,” said he, when 
[ asked him about his slip-ups, “have I failed to breathe 
into the mike on schedule. On one occasion a street car 
tie-up in a snowstorm set me back. I could have stepped out 
of the trolley and walked to the appointment had I hustled 
myself. Procrastination did for me, and when I reached 
the studio three minutes late four Hawaiians were at work 
with guitars and ukuleles over a national hook-up. Missing 
a train is nothing compared with showing up late on the 
ether. 

“My second flop was due to the fact that a package of 
papers which I picked up hurriedly from my desk in the 
N. B. C. building contained everything except the manu- 
script I had prepared earlier in'the day. A Garrison dash 
back to the supply department, consuming more wind than 
I could comfortably contribute at the moment, brought me 
under the wire, so to speak, pretty well blown. I got away 
with it, but the result was pretty awful. 

“Calamities come in trios. Third and last shock—I lost 
my manuscript completely. Not a note of any sort what- 
ever and no place to go in search of one. Fifteen minutes 
of extemporizing was forced upon me. Nobody will ever 
know the blood sweating I did that night. My wife, a sym- 
pathetic woman, declared that I was immense, for the very 
good reason, I suppose, that I kept my nerve and didn’t jump 
out of the thirty-second-story window. What those who 
listened in thought about -me on that occasion is another 
story.” 

Lowell, rapping his knuckles on the top of his mahogany 
desk, wiped a forehead moistened with the memory of that 
tragic ad libitum. j 
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DER FUHRER AND THE JEWS 


Jy !TLER and the other dictators of Europe are the butts of 
jokes which are so many outlets of suppressed criticism. 
Mr. Eugene Lyons recounts many of these jokes in his article 
Stifled Laughter’ in ‘‘Harper’s,”’ of which the following is a 
sample: 


One day Hitler, wishing to probe the state of mind of the 
country, called a group of representative people before him. 
Among them was a learned rabbi. Those called vied with one 
another in eulogizing the Nazi system and its leader. Only 
the rabbi sat silently, sunk in thought. 

“Why are you quiet? What are you doing ?” the exasperated 
Hitler shouted at him, 

‘Just thinking,” the rabbi replied quietly. 

“What are you thinking about?” the Fiihrer demanded. 

At first the rabbi refused to reveal his thoughts, but under 
pressure he spoke. 

“Well, Your Excellency, I was considering a weighty and 
interesting problem. Pharaoh was a terrible anti-Semite. 
We Jews outlived him and his government, in remembrance 
of which we now eat unleavened bread, matzoth, on the Pass- 
over. Haman was also a terrible Jew-hater. He was hung, 
and in remembrance of it we Jews now eat a special Purim 
cake called hamantash. And now I am thinking what we 
shall eat in remembrance of you, Your Excellency.” 


A RAT DIET 


PERHAPS we are unduly prejudiced in disliking rats as food. 
However, it is a prejudice from which most of us would not 
care to be emancipated. From the London ‘“‘Tablet’’: 


The guests of a Japanese nobleman, who had just hastened 
to the feast to which he invited them only to discover that 
the main dish was rats, did not betray their oriental com- 
posure. They ate, and they appreciated the compliment of 
being asked to a meal that was intended to mark an epoch in 
human history. 

It had often struck this thoughtful nobleman that it was a 
pity that men did not eat more different animals than they do, 
and in particular animals of whom the supply shows every 
sign of remaining plentiful. A speaker from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in this country has just been ex- 
plaining on the wireless that there are not really too many 
fish in the sea. There are still plenty, and they are as good 
as any we have ever eaten. But the position needs careful 
watching, which Whitehall is supplying, Iest the day should 
come when it will be a fantastic luxury to cry even “stinking 
fish.” But rats, said the Viscount, ought to be delicacies, and 
so ought mice. Wonders have been done by feeding pigs 
on peaches, and if there is anything wrong with rats, perhaps 
a change of their very mixed diet can set it right. 

So he produced, garnished with every sort of sauce that 
could conceal the humble but avowed origin of the main 
dishes, something which had the great initial advantage that 
the guests knew that if they really liked it they could often 
have it. Three hundred Japanese mouths went to work with 
a will, and the banquet was declared to have been a great 
success, emancipating its guests from prejudice. If at every 
banquet one irrational prejudice could be dispelled, bons 
viveurs could brazen out their courses rather more easily 
than they do. ... 

The military dictatorships, training their populations to 
bear the hardships of war, must not forget that a taste for 
rat or horseflesh is a great asset in a beleaguered city. But 


in other countries experimentation of this kind is sure to be | 


slow and infrequent. The business of hospitality is by defini- 
tion carried on by people whose-great aim is to please. They 
do not want to run risks, and a rat is a risk. They want to 
find out what their guests are used to, down to the bridge after 
the party, and everything is declared to have gone off well 
if the beaten track of hospitality has been faithfully followed. 


THE +f SIGN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


N an article in ‘‘The Forum” on how to get along with English- 
men, Struthers Burt gives the following advice: 


Don’t talk to Englishmen about America. Wait until they 
ask questions and then answer as sensibly and truthfully 
as you know. Behave toward them as casually as they 
behave toward you. Don’t wriggle, fawn, or show your 
teeth. And don’t get angry. Don’t praise in a loud Voice, 
or at all, England or English things, either in this country 
or England. Don’t, for instance, enter an English cathedral 
and expatiate on its beauty or age. Such things are taken 
for granted. And don’t, in an English courtyard, ask, “Why 
haven’t we jonquils, too?” We have. Don’t—if you are 
an Englishman—write a book. Don’t be continually funny, 
Don’t give advice. The principle underlying all these rules 
is, as I have hinted, that the two nations should learn to 
take each other more casually. Meanwhile, solely for the 
sake of casual intercourse, there is for recollection an 
ancient New England story. 

One cannot love everyone. For the most part all one 
wants in a crowded world is to get through it with as 
little incitement to mayhem as possible. You may remember 
the story. It is long and profane. The hero is a simple 
whaling hand, perpetually browbeaten and abused by his 
mate, and then one day he sights a huge whale which 
yields barrels of oil. The mate, repentant, takes the abused 
sailor down into his cabin, where he tries to cajole him 
by means of presents and flattery. To this the simple 
whaling hand replies, being a dignified New Englander: 
“Mr. Simpson, you can take your Jamaiky rum and your 
Hevany seegars and go to hell with them. All I wants 
from you is politeness and that of the most ordinary 
description.” 


OUR AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


Me: HERBERT AGAR, writing in ‘‘The Land of the Free” 

thinks that we can win back our liberties if we go about 
it in the right way. The tradition of liberty has been shamefully 
weakened and betrayed; it will not be easily revived. Yet that 
is a task that faces us and men are waking to that knowledge 
at last. It is our job to save our corner of the world from the 
despotisms that encroach on Europe: 


There will be many who will say that we cannot win back 
our liberties, that we are lacking in will-power and in na- 
tional consciousness. They will say that the American people 
cannot be stirred to take so much trouble, that they prefer to 
drift with the economic tide, vainly hoping it may land them 
somewhere comfortable. The objection has force; it may well 
prove true. My own view is that if our appeal for reform 
is put on the ground that it will make people richer or 
happier, the reform will never be undertaken. The motive 
will not be strong enough to overcome our lethargy and our 
sensible disinclination to change any system, however bad, 
while it manages to struggle on at all. But if our appeal is 
put on the ground that it will lead to a finer America, to 
a nation of which we can be proud, for which we can make 
sacrifices, the appeal will be heard. The American people 
are sick with a desire to honor their country; they will fol- 
low the man who offers them a country that is honorable. 
No nation can be great without the self-confidence, the sense 
of duty, the will to sacrifice, which come only with a convic- 
tion of moral rightness. 

Five years ago Mussolini addressed the Youth Fascists on 
the Capitoline Hill. “Remember,” he told them, “that Fascism 
promises you neither honors nor positions nor gains; but only 
duty and struggle.” The first man who stops bribing our 
people with promises of pottage, the first man who dares take 
a high line with the American public, will get a response that 
surprises him. My prayer is that he will not be a Fascist, 
that he will be a man who chooses to revive America. 
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The Tactics of Communism 





In the Form of Questions and Answers the Author Discusses Communist Tactics 
With Special Reference to Earl Browder and the Party in America. The Author 
has just completed an intensive study of Communism in Europe 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


1. Q. What is the ultimate goal of Communism? 

A. The ultimate goal of Communism is the establishment 
“of world dictatorship of the proletariat.” Program of the 
Communist International. p. 34 Workers Library Publ. 1936. 


2. Q. How does Communism propose to establish itself? 

A. By Revolution. “The Revolution does not simply 
happen, it must be made.” (Earl Browder, What is Com- 
munism, p. 163.) 


3. Q. Who makes the Revolution, the worker or the Com- 
munist Party? 

A. The Communist Party. “The Revolution is carried out 
by the great masses of the toilers. The Communist Party, as 
the vanguard of the most conscious toilers, acts as their 
organizer and guide.” (Ibid. p. 163) 


4. Q. Does this Revolution take place simultaneously in all 
the countries of the world? 

A. No. “The Revolution cannot be conceived as a single 
event occurring simultaneously all over the world.” (Pro- 
gram p. 35) 


5. Q. How does the Revolution take place? 

A, It begins with a Civil War which is the condition of 
overthrowing the established order. “Revolution signifies 
the forcible invasion of the proletariat into the domain of 
property. . . . The conquest of power by the proletariat is 
the violent overthrow of . . . armies, police, bureaucratic 
hierarchy, judiciary, parliaments, etc. (Program p. 36) 


6. Q. Will violence continue even after the Civil War? 

A. Yes, until everyone who is opposed to Communism is 
crushed. “After the Civil War has been brought to an end, 
the stubborn class struggle continues in the form of a strug- 
gle between the survivors of previous economic systems.” 


(Ibid. p. 48) 


7. Q. Since Communism means the abolition of all private 
property what will happen to the small landowners—peas- 
ants, farmers and the like? 

A. They must be crushed with violence. The “Proletariat 
... must mercilessly suppress the slightest opposition on the 
part of the village bourgeoisie who ally themselves with the 
landowners.” (Program p. 49) 


8. Q. What will happen to the city people who own their 
own homes, e.g., the grocer, the butcher, or the salesman? 

A. They are to be left their property for a while “to win 
them over” (Program p. 49), but in the end all private 
property must be abolished. (Program p. 30) 


9. Q. During this period of Civil War when private prop- 
erty is confiscated in the name of the proletarian Revolution, 
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who plays the leading réle—the Communist Party or the 
workers which it claims to aid? 

A. “The Communist Party plays the leading réle.” (Pro- 
gram p. 51, italics in original) 


10. Q. Does that mean there will be any other party per- 
mitted in a country after the establishment of Communism ? 

A. No, Communism tolerates no rival parties. “The essen- 
tial difference between the existence of parties in the West- 
ern world and with us Communists, is that the sole possibility 
with Communism is the following: one party is in power and 
all the others are in jail.” (Troud Nov. 13, 1927.) (Troud is 
the official organ of the Central Committee of the Syndicate 
of Soviet Workers. ) 


11. Q. Will the Communist Party ever really renounce its 
control over the workers? 

A. No. “The Communist Party will never renounce the 
role of its direction and its revolutionary initiative. (Inter- 
national Correspondence Aug. 5, 1935.) 


12. Q. Against which groups will Communism fight during 
the Civil War in order to establish the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party? 

A. Against (a) all forms of private property, (b) against 
all religions, Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, (c) and against 
all education except materialistic. “The confiscation of all 
property,” (Program p. 40) “Systematically and unswerv- 
ingly combating religion” (p. 53) “Reconstruct the whole 
of education on the basis of scientific materialism” (Program 
p. 54) 


13. Q. Whom do the Communists regard as the greatest 
forces standing in the way of world revolution? 

A. The main obstacles on the road toward the establish- 
ment of the proletarian social revolution are . . . Catholic 
trade unions, Y.M.C.A., Jewish Zionist organizations .. . 
The American Federation of Labor etc. (Program pp. 68 
and 69) 


14. Q. Does the American Communist Party have any rela- 
tion with the International Communist Party whose center 
is in Russia and whose head is Stalin? 

A. Earl Browder, the Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the United States says No. “The Communist Party does 
not take orders from Moscow.” (What is Communism p. 
205) See answers to questions 16-24 for the facts. 


15. Q. Must one be a member of the International Com- 
munist Party to attend its annual congresses in Moscow? 

A. Yes. The Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. Dec. 25, 1935 verified 
Party documents of members. Only members may attend 
the sessions. 
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16. Q. Did Earl Browder ever attend a Congress of the 
International Communist Party in Moscow? 

A, Yes. On July 28, 1935 Earl Browder acted as Chair- 
man at the 7th Session of the 7th Annual Congress of the 
International Communist Party. 


17. Q. Does Earl Browder have any other relation with 
the International Communist Party than that of being pres- 
ent at one of its sessions? 

A. Yes. He is Vice-President of the International Com- 
munist Party. During the Seventh Congress of the Inter- 
national Communist Party, Browder was criticized for not 
doing more to communize the millions of American unem- 
ployed. So impressed was he that he agreed to participate 
in a special conference of Communist leaders whose aim 
was to propagandize the unemployed of all countries. 


18. Q. Did Earl Browder, while attending the Congress of 
the International Communist Party in Moscow ever speak 
of the American Communist Party and the International 
Communist Party as a unit? 

A. Yes. On July 28, 1935 he questioned himself and gave 
answer: “How was our party able to penetrate the masses 
and emerge from isolation? A great role was played by 
leaders in the strike movement and in the work of the party 
among the unemployed. In some of the most important 
strikes, the San Francisco general strike for one, the Com- 
munist Party had a decisive, determining influence.” 


19. Q. Was any other member of the American Communist 
Party admitted as a member of the International Communist 
Party during its Seventh Annual Congress ? 

A. Yes. Comrade Darcy (International Correspondence, 
Oct. 7, 1935.) 


ver recommended that the American Communists form a 
‘armer Labor Party, and establish a League against War 
and Fascism? 

4. Yes. The following is from the Third International of 
Moscow. “Under American conditions the creation of a mass 
party of toilers a ‘Labor and Farmer Party’ might serve as 

suitable form for winning over the broad discontented 
masses of the toilers. Such a party would be a specific form 
of the mass people’s front in America ... Such a party of 
course, will be neither Socialist nor communist. But it must 
be an anti-fascist party, and must not be an anti-communist 
party.” (G. Dimitrov The Working Class against Fascism 
p. 45. Italics are in the original.) “In no case must the initia- 
tive or organizing the party be allowed to pass into... an 
anti-Communist party, a party directed against the revolu- 
tionary movement.” Ibid. p. 46. “The Communist Interna- 
tional attaches no conditions to unity of action except one, 
and that an elementary condition acceptable for all workers, 
namely that unity of action can be directed against fascism, 
against the offensive of capital, against the threat of war, 
against the class enemy. This is our condition.” Ibid. p. 34, 
in italics in the original. 


20. Q. Has the International Communist Party of Moscow 
e 
F 


21. Q. Has the American Communist Party ever recom- 
mended the formulation of a Farmer-Labor Party or the 
establishment of Leagues against Fascism and War? 


4. Yes. “We propose the coming together of trade unions, 
unemployed organizations, the Townsend Clubs, minority 
parties, such as Socialist and Communist, into a broad, all- 
inclusive Farmer-Labor Party.” (Earl Browder Lincoln 


and the Communist p. 13) “We must give much more sup- 
port to the American League against War and Fascism, 
which already represents the largest united front ever built 
in America... .” p. 179 Ibid.) [Remember the words “United 


Front.” ] 
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22. Q. What does the official organ of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the Communist International say of those who say 
they take no orders from Moscow? 

A. “Those who say we do not take orders from Moscow 
are against the proletarian state. It proves they are allied to 
the bourgeoisie . . . and are the enemy of the proletariat 
class... . To receive orders from Moscow as Dimitrov said 
is to follow the example of Lenin and Stalin” (International 
Communist, French ed. Aug. 5, 1935.) 


23. Q. How can Earl Browder be a bona fide member of 
the International Communist Party and act as chairman at 
its International Congress and still say he takes no orders 
from Moscow? 

A, There is nothing to prevent him from saying it. 


24. Q. Is the goal of American Communism different from 
the goal of International Communism ? 

A, No, in both the goal is the establishment of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship by revolution. “In the revolutionary 
situation the Communist Party ... wins some of the armed 
forces to its side, and leads the effective majority of the 
population to the seizure of state power. . .. Above all they 
need the armed forces.” (Earl Browder, What is Com- 
munism pp. 164 and 165.) 


25. Q. What does the word “Fascism” mean to a Com- 
munist ? 

A, It means anything that is anti-Communist. Browder 
identifies it with the DuPonts and a “system of murder and 
concentration camps for everyone who raises his voice 
against exploitation and oppression. (What is Communism, 
p. 106.) Dimitrov says it is “rabid reaction and counter- 
revolution.” (Working Class against Fascism p. 14.) Note: 
In order to think clearly about Communism it is well always 
to translate the word Fascism whenever they use it, as 
anti-Communist. When the Communist orator pleads for the 
union of the employed, or the unemployed or the negro, or 
students, to fight against Fascism, remember Fascism to a 
Communist is anti-Communism. 


26. Q. Is there a Fascist Party in the United States? 
A. No. 


27. Q. Is there a Communist Party in the United States? 
A. Yes. 


28. Q. Which then is the greater danger for America? 

A, Communism. It must be borne in mind that the political 
problem of the world is not a choice between Communism 
and Fascism. There are other kinds of government besides 
the Fascist, for example, our own American form. Rather, 
the struggle is between Communism and anti-Communism 
whatever forms the latter may assume. 


29. Q. Do the Communists say they are opposed to War? 
A. Yes. Hence the formation of Leagues against War. 


30. Q. Are they really opposed to War? 

A, They are certainly not opposed to Civil War for in the 
words of Lenin, Stalin and Browder “we must turn every 
imperialist war into a Civil War.” They are not opposed to 
civil wars and revolutions which lead to Communism. Wars 
against Communism to them are always wrong. 


31. Q. What do the Communists mean when they use the 
word Peace? 

A. Peace means the establishment of the Communist 
régime. Peace under any other régime is inconceivable to 
Communism. “The fight to maintain peace is a fight against 
fascism, a fight that is essentially revolutionary.” (G. Dimi- 
trov The United Struggle for Peace p. 18, Workers’ Library 
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ed.) “The anti-war struggle of the masses must be very 
closely combined with the struggle against Fascism [anti- 
Communism] and the Fascist movement.” (Resolutions of 
the 7th Annual Congress, International Correspondence 
Sept. 19, 1935, p. 1184.) Brackets mine. 


32. Q. What are we to understand by Communism pre- 
senting itself as the enemy of War and Fascism and the 
friend of the Farmer and Laborer? 

A. We are to understand that Communism has changed 
not its principles but its tactics. In order to understand the 
difference, let us assume that A is a robber by profession. 
He decides to rob B, C and D, forcibly entering their homes, 
hitting each over the head with a bludgeon and then steal- 
ing their possessions. He succeeds with B but finds that C 
and D put up considerable opposition and fight him off, and 
thereafter carry guns to prevent a future robbery. A now 
decides to give up violence as a means of robbery. And so 


‘he plans to rob E, F and G in a new way. He invites them 


to dinner, tells them that he likes their families, their chil- 
dren, goes to Church with them, joins the same golf-clubs 
and then is finally invited into their homes for a week-end 
during which he robs them. Note that the principle of A’s 
life would have remained unchanged, but his tactics would 
have changed. He would have used non-violent methods to 
attain his end. 

Now this is what Communism is doing today. It has found 
that its revolutionary approach has been unsuccessful. Some 
countries have resisted and organized, and so, it decides to 
change its tactics and to use non-revolutionary approaches 
to attain revolutionary ends. 


33. Q. Did the change in tactics originate in America or in 
Russia ? 

A. In Russia. It became a definite policy at the Seventh 
Annual Congress of the Third International held in Moscow, 
July and August 1935. “The tactical line of the Seventh 
Congress corresponds to the present level of the movement 
and strength of the Communist parties.’ D. Z. Manuilsky 
The Work of the Seventh Congress, p. 65. 


34. Q. What is the name given to the new tactics of Com- 
munism ? 

A, The “United Front” or “Common Front” or “People’s 
Front” or “Popular Front.” 


35. Q. How do the Communists propose to overthrow the 
established order? 

A. To this the Communist International replies: “The 
first thing that must be done, the thing with which we com- 
mence is to form a united front.” (G. Dimitrov—Report 
delivered to International Congress Aug. 2, 1935.) 


36. Q. How does Communism form the United Front? 

A, “By securing predominant influences in the broad 
mass proletarian organizations: trade unions, factory com- 
mittees, co-operative societies, sport organizations, cultural 
organizations, etc. . . . the masses of the urban and rural 
poor, over the lower strata of the intelligentsia, and over 
the so-called ‘little man’” (Program of the Communist 
International, p. 77.) “Communists must establish the closest 
co-operation with those Left social-democratic workers, 
functionaries and organizations that fight against the re- 
formist policy and advocate a United Front with the Com- 
munist Party. (Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International Aug. 1, 1935.) Italics in original. 


37. Q. Do the United Front tactics mean that during an 
election, the Communists should unite with any major party 
to prevent the election of anti-Communistic candidates, even 
though the Communists have a ticket or a candidate them- 
selves? 
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A, Yes. “The Communists must seek to establish a United 
Front with the social-democratic parties and trade unions 
(also with the organizations of the toiling workers, handi- 
craftsmen, etc.) and exert every effort to prevent the elec- 
tion of reactionary and fascist [anti-communist] candidates. 
In face of the fascist [anti-communist] danger, the Com- 
munists, while reserving for themselves freedom of political 
agitation and criticism, participate in election campaigns on 
a common platform and with a common ticket of the anti- 
fascist front, depending on the growth and success of the 
United Front movement, also depending on the electoral 
system in operation.” (Resolutions of the 7th Annual Con- 
gress of the International Communist Party, International 
Correspondence, Sept. 19, 1935, p. 1179. Italics and paren- 
theses in the original, brackets mine.) 


38. Q. Would the “United Front” tactics mean that Com- 
munism would seek to enter Catholic organizations in order 
to secure “predominant influence” ? 

A. Yes. “It would exert a powerful influence on the ranks 
of the Catholics, anarchist and unorganized workers, even 
on those who had temporarily become the victims of fascist 
[anti-Communist] demagogy.” (G. Dimitrov The Working 
Class versus Fascism, p. 32. Italics in original. Brackets 
mine. ) 


39. Q. Do the United Front tactics apply even to the 
Youth? 

A. Yes. “The central task of the Youth Communist In- 
ternational is to establish unity of the youth movement 
against fascism and war.” (QO. Kuusinen in his address to 
the 7th World Congress “The Youth Movement and the 
Fight against Fascism and the War Danger” Russian ed. 
Printshop No. 7 Moscow, p. 24.) Italics in original. “If 
the representatives of the young Communists’ League of the 
United States had not known how to approach the student 
youth in a comradely fashion, it would have been impossible 
for them to have developed their great united front action 
among the students, the most important of which was the 
big students’ strike against war and fascism on April 12, 
1935, in which 184,000 students took part.” (Ibid. p. 18.) 


40. Q. Do the United Front tactics mean that the masses 
are to be gradually led to revolution? 

A. Yes. “The Communist Parties must advance partial 
slogans and demands that correspond to the everyday needs 
of the toilers, linking them up with the fundamental tasks 
of the Communist International” (Program p. 81, italics in 
original) “Throughout the entire pre-revolutionary period, 
a most important basic part of the tactics of the Communist 
Parties is the tactics of the united front.” (Program p. 82, 
italics in orginal.) 


41. Q. The United Front is then only a starting point for 
Revolution ? 

A. Yes. “The Party utilizes their minor everyday needs 
as a starting point from which to lead the working class 
to the revolutionary struggle for power. (Program, p. 80, 
italics in original.) 


42. Q. The change in tactics then does not mean that Com- 
munism has changed ? 

A. No. “Tactics, generally may change, but the general 
line of the Communist International, the proletarian revo- 
lution, remains unchanged.” (D. Z. Manuilsky The Work 
of the 7th Congress p. 65) “We must fight for the unifica- 
tion of all revolutionary forces on the basis of our program 
of strategy, and then pass to the offensive on all fronts.” 
(La Correspondence Internationale, Aug. 3, 1935.) 


43. Q. When do the Communists propose to reveal their 
revolutionary principles? 
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A. “When Marx’s writings have had some years of in- 
fluence, the next International will be directly Communist 
and will openly proclaim its principles” (The Correspond- 
ence of Marx and Engels p. 330). 


44. Q. What pledge did Maxim’ Litvinoff give on behalf 
of the U.S.S.R. when the United States recognized Soviet 
Russia on Nov. 16, 1933? 

4. “To refrain, and to restrain all persons in govern- 
ment service and all organizations of the government... 
from any act overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever 
to injure the tranquillity and prosperity, order or security 
of the whole or any part of the United States.” 


45.-Q. What is Litvinoff reported to have said to fellow 
Communists after the signing of the pledge? 

A. “Notice that the pledge did not exclude the activities 
of the 3rd International.” P 
46. Q. Does Earl Browder love America? 

A. He says he does. “We Communists love our coun- 
try.” (Ibid. p. 13.) (See answer to question 49.) 


47. Q. Do the Communists advocate violence? 

A. lf you will forget the above quotation concerning 
revolution the answer of Earl Browder is in the negative, 
“Communists do not advocate violence.” (Ibid. p. 166.) See 
answers to questions 24 and 49. 


48. Q. What is the condition of joining the Communist 
International of which Earl Browder is secretary? 

A. “To create everywhere an illegal organization machine 
which at the decisive moment will be helpful to the Com- 
munist party in fulfilling its duty to the revolution.” (O. 
Piantnisky, Twenty-one Conditions of Admission to the 
Communist International.) 


49. Q. Did Earl Browder despite his love of America, 
advocate the United Front tactics to win over the sailors 
and soldiers to foment revolution in America? 

A. Yes. “Soldiers and sailors can be and must be won 
for the revolution. All revolutions have been made with 
weapons which the overthrown rulers have relied on for 
their protection.” (What is Communism? p. 165.) Italics in 
original. 


50. Q. Has the International Communist Party ever rec- 
ommended such a method? j 

A. Yes. “In seeking to prepare the transformation of a 
future imperialist war into Civil War, Communists must in 
every country concentrate their efforts on the essential por- 
tions of the imperialist military machine.” (13th Plenary 
Session of the Executive Committee of the Comitern, Dec. 
1933. cf. International Correspondence, 1934 Nos. 1 and 2. 
The Communist, Feb. 1934, p. 140. 


51. Q. In obedience to the instructions of the Communist 
International what periodicals are circulated to incite revo- 
lution in the Army and Navy? 

A. The Soldier's Voice, the Shipmates Voice and the 
Navy Yard Worker. 


52. Q. If the Communists in virtue of the United Front 
Tactics succeed in “boring from within” such groups as the 
Y.M.C.A., Church groups, athletic organizations, trade 
unions, etc.; to whom will the control of the organization 
belong ? 

A. “In the United Front the Communists must always 
preserve the role of director ... The Communist Party will 
never renounce its rdle of director and its revolutionary 
initiative.” (La Correspondence Internationale, Aug. 5, 
1935.) 
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53. Q. Do the new tactics mean that Communism has for- 
gotten its revolutionary goal and that it has given way to 
peaceful reform or the continuation of American _insti- 
tutions ? 

A. No. “Only downright scoundrels and hopeless idiots 
can think that by means of the United Front tactics Com- 
munism is capitulating to Social Democracy.” (D. Z. Manu- 
ilsky The Work of the Seventh Congress, p. 59.) 


54. Q. What does that make us Americans if we believe 
the United Front tactics ? 
A. See answer to q. 53. 


55. Q. Has Earl Browder’s book What is Communism 
any relation to the Third International, despite his word 
that he “does not take orders from Moscow”? 

A, The official organ of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Internationale states: “Comrade Browder’s book 
is an excellent contribution to the ideological propaganda 
and agitational work of the Communist Party in the United 
States of America. The book may be considered a direct 
result of the work performed by the Communist Interna- 
tional under the leadership of Comrade Dimitrov.” (p. 816 
June, 1936.) 


56. Q. Which do the American people fear more: the man 
who makes a frontal attack with a sword, or the man who 
runs a knife in your back? 

A, The American people dislike deceit even under the 
name of tactics. It would therefore be well to be on our 
guard against Communism which officially states: ‘We 
want to attack our class enemies in the rear.” (O. Kuusinen 
Youth Movement—Speech delivered at the Seventh World 
Congress, Aug. 17, 1935. Russian ed. p. 31.) 


57. Q. How did Our Blessed Lord warn the world against 
such tactics ? 
A. “Beware of false prophets who come to you in the 


clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 
(Matt. 7:15.) 


58. Q. Who was the first one in the history of Christianity 
to use the tactics of the United Front? 
A, Judas, by betraying Our Lord with a kiss. 


59. Q. Why did Judas betray by a kiss? 

A. Because Judas knew that Divinity was sacred, that 
it could be overthrown only by some external mark of af- 
fection. 


60. Q. Why do Communists use the United Front tactics? 
A, Because they know certain things in our American 
life are so sacred, namely, our government, our right to 
property, our right to liberty and our right to freedom of 
conscience, that they can be overthrown only by a mark of 
affection—by pretending they are our friends. 


61. Q. How long will Communism be successful with its 
new tactics in the United States? 

A. As long as Americans are gullible enough to be de- 
ceived. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The preceding article by Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen has more than a transitory value. It will soon 
be published in pamphlet form, and we hope that readers of 
THE SIGN will interest themselves in giving it as wide a 
diffusion as possible, for the sake of the good that will be 
accomplished thereby. 
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Long Live Spain! 


From the Headquarters of the Spanish Nationalists at Burgos a Famous Correspondent 
Analyzes the Situation in Spain and Comments on Newspaper Accounts of the War 


R icut here is the world’s greatest 
story of religious and racial resurrec- 
tion, yet the world knows it not. In most 
countries outside Spain, the newspaper 
reader is treated to lists of atrocities on 
both sides, but the essentials are’ not 
shown to him. He is told nothing of the 
tremendous ferment that is going on in 
Spain, a ferment which will, in my 
opinion, lift this country once more to 
the rank of a first-class European 
Power, and (what is of greater im- 
portance) restore the Catholic religion 
to its old pre-eminence in this beautiful 
and ancient Peninsula, Ja tierra de 
Maria santisima, the holy land which 
has, like holy Ireland, evangelized a 
world. As Father Zacarias Garcia Vil- 
lada, the Dominican historian, says in 
his Destino de Espaita en la Historia 
Universal, a work published on the very 
eve of the terrible catastrophe which we 
are now witnessing, the destiny of Spain 
“consists in the defense and propaga- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ on earth, 
which is the Catholic Church.” 


Executions and Atrocities 

Y TASK in this paper is to make 

the reader see, as best I can, the 
scenes of patriotic and religious fervor 
which are passing before me as I write 
these lines in an ancient city of that part 
of Spain which has been redeemed. I 
must reserve for a future occasion an 
examination of the sweeping statement 
so often made in the American, English, 
and even Irish Press that this is all a 
mad revolution after the worst Spanish 
American type, and that one side has 
committed as many atrocities as the 
other. 

Nothing could be more false than this 
placing on the same level the executions 
of Communists carried out by General 
Franco at Badajos and the nameless 
and innumerable outrages perpetrated, 
before the crowning outrage of murder, 
on innocent men and women by the Red 
savages of Madrid and Barcelona. Yet 
the English newspapers, with the ex- 
ception of one group, have placed these 
actions on the same level and regarded 
one set as cancelling the other. The 
reason is that the English do not want 
the Spanish Catholic armies to succeed, 
because if they do succeed completely, 


By Francis McCullagh 


Spain will follow the example of Italy 
and the Mediterranean will become, as 
it should be, a Latin Lake where Eng- 
land will have no more power than she 
has in San Francisco Bay. 


Foreign Correspondents 


HE British are too experienced in 

the matter of propaganda to say this 
openly. On the contrary, they seem as a 
rule to be eminently fair, to be even 
friendly sometimes towards the “Rebels,” 
as they call them. But this is part of 
their matchless and insidious propa- 
ganda. They will be elaborately fair in 
minor matters so as to throw their 
weight with greater effect on the side 
of the Reds in major matters. In this 
way the London Times, for example, 
has succeeded in establishing as an 
axiom the proposition that in Spain one 
side is as bad as the other, and strange 
to say, this axiom is accepted with 
docility by the Irish and even by the 
American newspapers. In this matter 
the Irish newspapers are peculiarly 
helpless, having no foreign correspond- 
ents at all and being absolutely depend- 
ent for their foreign news on English 
newspapers and news agencies. America 
may seem to be in a very different 
position but, so far as Spain is con- 
cerned, she is not. She takes an enor- 
mous amount of news from English 
correspondents in Spain, and every 
American journalist here is also work- 
ing for English papers, so that, grad- 
ually and unconsciously, he comes to see 
things from the English point of view. 

Professional etiquette prevents me 
from attributing evil motives to my 
journalistic colleagues, but I do not 
think that it is a breach of that etiquette 
to point out that the star correspondent 
of The New York Times in Spain re- 
cently was that able Englishman, Mr. 
Walter Duranty, who represented the 
same newspaper for about a dozen 
years in Moscow. With a diplomatic 
skill which has rarely been excelled by 
any Ambassador, and which has made 
all journalists regard Mr. Duranty as 
the greatest foreign correspondent now 
living, this astute journalist managed 
during all that time to give America 
the only real information it got about 
Red Russia, without ever causing the 
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Soviet authorities to suspect that he 
was giving away too much, or that he 
was sometimes smuggling criticism 
across in oleaginous outpourings of 
praise. Many straitlaced people might 
think that he was going too far when 
he closed his eyes on several occasions 
to the crimes of the Kremlin, as for ex- 
ample, when during the long trial of 
Archbishop Ciepliak and fourteen Cath- 
olic priests, he managed to miss every 
sitting of the Court and consequently to 
leave his paper in ignorance of the en- 
tire proceedings. He was recently in 
Barcelona. How much information did 
he send out about the murders perpe- 
trated there by the Reds, constituting 
the most atrocious series of crimes that 
have been committed by any mob since 
the Thirty Years’ War? He is one of 
the most remarkable journalists of our 
day, but is he giving us an accurate 
picture of this tremendous conflict be- 
tween Moscow and Rome? 


Writing to the Papers 


NOTHER correspondent accredited 

to the Catholic side by an American 
paper is working for an English paper 
which is violently opposed to the Span- 
ish Catholics, and in that English paper 
he has published an atrocious attack on 
the Catholic troops whose guest he was. 
The chiefs of the Liberating Army do 
not see these things: they are too large- 
minded, generous, and unsuspicious; 
but the American Catholic should know 
them. 

Another thing that he should know is 
this, that, so far as I am aware, every 
English and American correspondent 
in Spain at the present moment is a 
Protestant. Now, some of my _ best 
friends are English Protestant journal- 
ists; and, in the English Press, the best 
defenders of the Spanish Catholic armies 
are English Protestants. Since the Civil 
War began in Spain, a literary war has 
been raging in the refined columns of 
the London Times. It is about present 
events in Spain, and, curiously enough, 
the Englishmen who take General 
Franco’s side are all of them distin- 
guished Protestants. Still more curious- 
ly, no English Catholic has entered the 
fray at all, though some of them have 
Spanish names and Spanish blood. In 
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an article lamenting this abject cow- 
ardice, the Tablet says, bitterly but 
justly, “English Catholics are not called 
upon to die for the faith, but they seem 
even unprepared to write for it.” 

I might add that the number of Eng- 
lish Protestant experts on Spain whose 
letters have been refused by the English 
newspapers is probably twenty times 
as great as the number whose letters 
have been published. One of those re- 
fused was written by my friend Mr. 
Aubrey F. G. Beil, a great authority on 
Spain and Portugal, author of a score 
of learned works on those countries, 
among them Fray Luis de Leon. A 
Figure of the Spanish Renaissance. He 
was formerly head of the Spanish sec- 
tion in the British Museum Library. 
Mr. Bell wrote to the Daily Telegraph 
of London, apropos of an extraordinary 
statement made in that paper by its 
Spanish expert, whose article was given 
the greatest prominence of the “leader” 
page. This expert said that General 
Franco would find his task more diffi- 
cult than Primo de Rivera had found 
his, seeing that “he is fighting the new- 
found soul of Spain.” “Tierra de Maria 
Santisima!” I exclaimed when I saw 
this, “Hadst thou no soul till Karl Marx 
wrote Das Kapital?” 


Effects of Ignorance 


R. BELL saw this statement also, 

and wrote a splendid confutation 
of it to the Daily Telegraph—which re- 
fused it. 

Heaven—and Fleet Street—alone 
know how many letters on the Catholic 
side are thus refused. Yet those news- 
papers claim to “voice public opinion,” 
and to give an accurate picture of what 
it happening! They are simply de- 
ceiving their readers, and publishing 
selected news with the object of dis- 
crediting the noblest struggle ever 
fought by Spain, not excepting even the 
struggle against Napoleon or the strug- 
gle against Islam. They are doing this 
to prevent Spain from becoming strong 
and allying herself with Italy to drive 
England from the Mediterranean. 

Here in Spain, the average Protes- 
tant journalist of American or English 
nationality is in a very peculiar posi- 
tion. No matter how honest and im- 
partial he may be, he doesn’t understand 
what is happening. In the anti-Catholic 
News Chronicle of London one of 
those journalists said recently that a 
Spanish Bishop had promised forgive- 
ness in advance of all sins committed 
by any Catholic who killed a Marxist! 

I do not blame the colleague of mine 
who cabled this gem. He probably knew 
no Spanish, was utterly unfamiliar with 
this country, and was entirely depend- 
ent on some demoralized, English-speak- 
ing interpreter of Spanish origin. 
Abundant, indeed, is the harvest reaped 
at the present moment by the broken- 





down Spanish reporter who has dropped 
all religion, been to New York, been 
perhaps to an American jail, been ex- 
patriated, and is now supplying Amer- 
ica with hot “stories” about the Spanish 
Civil War. One sees such degenerate 
types holding forth violently, insolently, 
mendaciously, in hotel lobbies, to Amer- 
ican correspondents, fine, ambitious 
young men, anxious to understand, anx- 
ious to be impartial, but utterly ignorant 
of the language and the country, utterly 
dependent on depraved and ignorant 
scallywags, probably not Spanish at all 
but a mixture of Catalan, Marseillais, 
Neapolitan and Moroccan; unable to 
exchange a single idea with the highly 
cultured Dominicans, Jesuits and Au- 
gustinians whose historical works are 
so warmly eulogized at Oxford and at 
Harvard. 

With regard to the unfairness of the 
English and American newspapers, a 
question occurs to me: is this unfairness 
due in part to the influence wielded in 
the American Press by that race which 
is oppressed in Germany, and which 
consequently fears the establishment of 
a Nazi régime in Spain? Is it due in 
part to Freemasons, whose lodges are 
certainly being broken up and _ para- 
phernalia scattered to the winds by the 
soldiers of Franco and Mola? 

But these aspects of the Spanish ques- 
tion are very large, and I shali deal 
with them later. In this article I shall 
leave aside polemics and criticism and 
paint, as well as I can, the amazing 
scenes of national and religious enthusi- 
asm which are passing before my eyes 
in Salamanca. One paper declared re- 
cently that this is a miltary revolt and 
reproduced a caricature in which the 
Spanish army of liberation was repre- 
sented as two elderly and embittered 
Generals in command of a gang of 
Moors, negroes, foreign mercenaries 
and bestial-looking ex-convicts. 


Moors in Spain 


OW I have seen one Moor in the 

ranks of the Nationalist army, but 
I have not seen a single negro, a single 
foreign mercenary or a single ex-con- 
vict. There are, it is true, several thou- 
sand Moors in Spain, and if they are 
all as popular as the one I saw, they 
must be the most popular people in that 
country. The one I saw was a good- 
natured, swarthy, vivacious man with 
a turban on his head and “professional 
soldier” written all over him. He was 
in a train filled with red-capped 
Carlistas (or Requetés, as they are 
called, from their red caps) on their 
way to join the famous Colonel Yague 
at Talavera de la Reina, and his ap- 
pearance caused the greatest excite- 
ment and amusement at every railway 
station. Though it was very late at 
night, whole towns turned out to see 
him, the Spanish girls being specially 
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interested in this black man, obviously 
the first they had ever seen. Their 
shouts of laughter and surprise could 
be heard all over the station, and he on 
his side manifested the greatest good 
humor, always showing himself at the 
window when the train came to a halt, 
and allowing his dusky face to be 
lighted up by matches, and other jj. 
luminants when the girls complained 
that they couldn’t see him in the dark, 
The boys jumped, the men cheered, the 
women laughed, and there was a brisk 
exchange of humorous repartee be- 
tween the delighted Moor at the car 
window and the delighted crowd on 
the railway platform. I recalled an ar- 
ticle in the News-Chronicle by Mr. 
Cummings, one of the ablest Liberal 
journalists in London, an article ex- 
pressing the fear that the Moorish 
troops may turn on their white masters 
and reconquer Spain for Islam! Cath- 
olic journalists have been accused of 
hysteria in their articles about Spain, 
but here you have hysteria on the other 
side. Mr. Cummings might as _ well 
have expressed a fear that the Indian 
troops who will be brought to England 
next year for the King’s Coronation 
may conquer England, and hold it in 
the name of the Aga Khan. 
A 
Spain's Role 

S FOR the foreign legion, itis made 

up almost entirely of Spaniards 
and men of Spanish blood from Mexico 
and South America. To say this is a 
military and foreign movement, is as 
false as to say that in the Civil War of 
America, Lincoln depended entirely on 
negroes, Germans, and Irishmen, and 
was opposed by every reputable civilian 
of American birth. 

The streets of Salamanca, Valladolid 
and Burgos are crowded with young 
soldiers, not one of whom is a foreigner, 
not one of whom was in the regular 
army before the Civil War. All of them 
are volunteers, filled with an enthusiasm 
as great as that which inspired the 
French revolutionary armies of 1793. 
Spain, which has done so much for 
Christianity in the past, is doing a 
great deal now by showing that she can 
display as much energy in defense of 
religion as the Reds display in attack- 
ing it, that she can fight for Christianity 
as bravely and as competently as the 
Bolsheviks fight for Bolshevism. Prot- 
estant countries may believe in the 
inevitability of evolution; in the impos- 
sibility of stopping a_ revolutionary 
movement, no matter how bad it is; in 
the foolishness of trying to put back 
the hands of a clock; but Spain showed 
in the seventeenth century that Protes- 
tantism, which was as contagious then 
as Marxism is now, could be stopped by 
resolute action. She stopped it, once and 
for all, in Spain. She also stopped the 
westward march of Islam. Now she is 
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stopping the westward march of the 
Soviets. She has shown that there is no 
inevitability in the evolution of nations 
towards evil, that with the help of God 
nations as well as men can rise towards 
the light above, as well as sink towards 
the darkness beneath. She has shown 
that the clock can be stopped, and can 
even be put back. The rigid laws of 
Calvin and Karl Marx and Lenin have 
no effect on the Spanish Catholic. 

I have quoted above the assertion of 
two English papers that this is a mere 
military revolt and nothing else. But 
the military men in it are far outnum- 
bered by the civilian volunteers who 
have taken up arms. In the Nationalist 
armies which are now closing in on 
Madrid like a circle of steel, there are 
over one hundred thousand of these 
civilian volunteers. This war will be 
won, not by the professional soldiers 
but by the Catholic people of Spain. 


Religious Revival 


N THEIR wearing of religious orna- 

ments and fulfilment of religious 
duties, the young Catholic soldiers of 
Spain are a wonder, a refreshment, an 
example, to all Catholics. Pinned to 
their tunics they all wear little badges 
of the Sacred Heart. A great many 
wear the Cross, and they do well, for 
this is the Last Crusade, a crusade 
against a more dangerous enemy than 
the Saracen. This is really and literally 
a Holy War. The holiness is not on 
the surface alone. (This is a point 
which a Protestant newspaperman would 
be apt to overlook.) It penetrates to the 
soul. At all the early Masses, the 
churches of Burgos, Salamanca, Avila, 
Seville and the other cities of the re- 
demption, are crowded with the young 
officers and soldiers due to march to the 
front that day, and any Catholic can 
see that those men are profoundly re- 
ligious. They are not compelled to go to 
church on week-days. They go volun- 
tarily, as their fathers did before they 
set out for the Haly Land to rescue the 
sepulchre of Christ. And they all go to 
confession and Holy Communion, and 
pray before the image of Maria Santi- 
sima, Patroness of Spain. In literal 
truth, the intensity of their fervor 
brought tears to my eyes, but if I fail 
to move the reader I hope he will re- 
member that this article is written un- 
der discomforts and handicaps greater 
than I ever before encountered in war. 
If I do not speak of those discomforts 
and hardships, it is because this new 
Spanish army suffers far more than I. 
They lack everything save weapons and 
munitions and engines of war and food. 
Their clothing is bad and insufficient; 
their hospitals inadequate; their shoes 
alpargatas, with cloth uppers and corded 
soles. Yet they are always singing or 
praying. Never’ at any time have I 
heard them complain. 


The people have given enormously 
and voluntarily, thus confuting the 
British lie that this is a mere military 
movement. How a poor people like the 
Spaniards can afford to offer so much 
money is amazing. General Sanjurjo, 
the greatest of all the Catholic Gen- 
erals, who was killed in a motor acci- 
dent while hastening from Portugal at 
the beginning of the Civil War, was 
bringing with him in aid of the insur- 
rection a sum of over 1,500,000 dollars 
contributed by the Spanish Catholics 
who had taken refuge in Lisbon. Many 
of these Spanish Catholics were, it is 
true, noblemen, but most of them had 
been stripped of their wealth by the 
Spanish republicans. Now they are 
pouring into the treasury of the Cath- 
olic citizen army all the gold ornaments 
that remain to them. Amazing in their 
variety are these gold ornaments. Some 
of them probably came originally from 
Aztec Mexico, and from Peru. But 
most touching of all are the little pres- 
ents sent to the Junta of National De- 
fense by comparatively humble people. 
One railway official, for example, has 
just sent, in his wife’s name, a pair of 
gold ear-rings set with precious stones, 
a gold seal and other articles of gold. 
Even the very poorest contribute such 
small but necessary articles as shirts, 
socks, breeches, handkerchiefs, towels 
and shoes. The “Feminine Association 
of Civic Education” receives such gifts 
and publishes lists of them in the news- 
papers. 


The Popular Action 


SHOULD explain, however, that 

these militiamen do not belong to the 
regular army. They are the militia or 
the volunteers of Popular Action (Las 
Milicias 6 los Voluntarios de Accién 
Popular) a Catholic association directed 
by the Catholic statesman, Sefior Gil 
Robles, formerly Minister for War. 
They are all over Spain, but particu- 
larly strong in Salamanca where they 
are quartered with the militiamen of the 
Salamanca Agrarian Bloc in the vast 
seminary of the diocese. The existence 
of these independent military organiza- 
tions means a certain amount of decen- 
tralization, but at present that is all to 
the good, for the Burgos Government 
is not yet in a position to impose a uni- 
versal military system on the whole 
country and is quite right in accepting 
bands of recruits from the various prov- 
inces of the Reconquest, since those 
provinces will naturally compete in the 
work of keeping their respective con- 
tingents efficient, well-equipped and up 
to strength. The British Empire pur- 
sued the same policy in the Great War, 
when it accepted expeditionary forces 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. By its system of ter- 
ritorial regiments, it even encouraged 
the various British counties and cities 
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also to support their own fighting men. 

Besides the units I have mentioned, 
there are Carlists or Requetés, Civil 
Guards, Fascists, etc. I once questioned 
the Carlists on their program and they 
said: “To drive the Bolsheviks out of 
Spain; that’s our only program.” When 
I pressed them for a statement as to 
what they would do once the Bolsheviks 
were out, they saw what I was driving 
at and laughed at me frankly and up- 
roariously. 

“This red cap,” said one of them, 
taking off his tam-o’-shanter, “is only 
worn by us for the sake of old times 
and esprit de corps. You see we all 
come from Navarre and our grand- 
fathers fought in the Carlist wars. But 
with us it is mere sentiment. We don’t 
know any Pretender of the name of 
Carlos, and we don’t even want the 
monarchy back at all. Unity, strict obe- 
dience to General Franco, and death to 
the Reds! There’s our program.” 


Gil Robles 


HE Basques were also Carlists, but 

are now regarded as traitors to 
their Church and country. They formed 
a Basque Separatist Party, after the 
example of the Catalans, but when the 
Bolsheviks persuaded them to enter the 
Popular Front, they seemed to lose their 
religion, their individuality, and their 
initiative, and to become mere adjuncts 
of the Communist party. It is a case 
full of warning for every subject race 
intensely anxious for political inde- 
pendence, and wooed meanwhile by the 
wily Muscovite. 

Gil Robles recently visited Salamanca 
to review the local members of his Cath- 
olic Action Party, and a good many 
enemies of the Spanish Catholics flat- 
tered themselves that he would push on 
the equipment and training of the mil- 
itary unit, which his party had formed, 
so that he would afterwards have a 
private army of his own. Even before 
this visit, a German journalist and a 
French newspaper attributed to him 
statements which seemed to point to the 
outbreak of a civil war between the 
Catholics, as soon as Franco had cap- 
tured Madrid. Those statements were 
never made by Senior Gil Robles. They 
were fabricated by the worst enemies of 
Spain. And now Gil Robles has come 
out with a splendidly unselfish declara- 
tion that he does not advise any young 
man to enlist in an irregular, Volunteer 
corps. Let him enlist, says Sefior Ro- 
bles, in the regular army; but whatever 
section of the army he joins, let him 
obey General Franco, the Generalis- 
simo, let him forget all local and sec- 
tional differences, all the provincial and 
dynastic rancors of the past, and march 
forward, shoulder to shoulder, with his 
comrades, until the red flag of Bolshe- 
vism and the black flag of anarchy fly 
nowhere in the land. 








Circumference of Columbus Circle 


By Mary E. McLaughlin 


Columbus Circle is a Centre for the Popular Discussion of All Subjects. 
lt Offers Distinct Advantages for the Spread of a Knowledge of the Faith. 


S EVERYBODY knows, Colum- 

bus Circle in New York City is 
our American Hyde Park. At this in- 
tersection of Broadway and 59th Street 
can be heard orators discussing every 
type of religion, of politics, of health 
fads, of governments, etc., the newest 
members of the colony being the trained 
men of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
These men do not try to convert people 
yr to argue with them. They simply 
explain politely and competently some 
important, specific doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and then answer the 
questions that always follow. 

One evening recently I wandered 
over after dinner just to see what type 
and size of crowd the Catholic lads 
were attracting, intending to remain 
not more than five or ten minutes. I 
inched in between the Atheist followers 
and our crowd, the Catholic speaker as 
I approached being engaged in answer- 
ing a question about celibacy and the 
Catholic priesthood. The crowd around 
each speaker was large because the 
night was fine. Men were peaceably 
selling the Communist Daily Worker, 
Fr. Coughlin’s Social Justice and Wis- 
dom, the Paulist challenge to Atheism 
and Communism, while other boys were 
offering the usual lurid tabloids. 

I found myself much too near the 
Atheist gentleman for my own pleas- 
ure; and when I heard him telling his 
listeners about the “common cracker” 
which the Catholics say becomes God 
for which he was demanding some di- 
vine manifestation—if it were true and 
if there were a God—I left him for a 
better place and passing around the 
Socialist and the health apostle found 
a spot to stand at the very outer cir- 
cumference of the Catholic circle. I was 
all set to listen quietly for a few mo- 
ments and then return home, but what 
happened was that I did almost as much 
talking as listening and that I stayed an 
hour and a half. I had just settled in 
my niche and was straining to catch a 
heckler’s query over the raucous voice 
of a nearby woman evangelist when a 
young man next to me said to another 
“Yes, the Catholics say anything goes 
as long as you save a soul.” Well I 
could not exactly take that and so I 


quietly said “I think you are advocat- 
ing ‘The End Justifies the Means’ 
which certainly is not Catholic teach- 
ing.” He retorted that it was; and 
from then on he and those near him 
kept me busy with their grievances and 
objections which they preferred to air 
rather than learn something from the 
two fine speakers of the evening. 


HEN I reached home my poor 

head felt like a scattered jig-saw 
puzzle. I had been dragged up and down 
the centuries from Biblical times to this 
year of Our Lord 1936. I had been in 
and out of countries from Palestine to 
Spain. I had been under governments 
past, present and to come; I had had 
pelted at me unrelated scraps of doc- 
trine, history, heresy, scandal, politics, 
economics and even the Sermon on the 
Mount, plus a vast amount of error and 
misinformation; and seeping in through 
all this talk was the constantly ‘recur- 
ring theme that Capitalism is all wrong 
and that Communism is the only solu- 
tion. I have never before observed such 
confusion of mind: there may or may 
not be a God. Perhaps there is a God, 
said another, so what? since Christians 
don’t follow Him and give their goods 
to the poor. The Catholic Church has 
co-existed with Capitalism. It has rich 
members and upholds the doctrine of 
private property. Capitalism is wrong 
and unjust therefore the Church must 
be wrong. Again, maybe Christianity is 
all right, but didn’t Shaw say that no 
one has ever seen Christianity, this in 
the face of almost two thousand years 
of practice under different forms of 
government? In general much talk 
about rights; the duties always seemed 
to belong to the other fellow. Much talk 
about religion but only to criticize ad- 
versely from the example of defaulting 
Christians. This sort of discussion was 
all utterly new to me and IJ kept sending 
frantic wires to heaven for inspiration 
to answer correctly and I thought to 
myself, then and later, of the intensive 
educational preparation now needed by 
the clergy and the laity to cope with this 
flood of irreligion and anti-religion in 
society, which seems to exist side by 
side with the individual’s interest in 
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God. I may be wrong, but I thought I 
recognized a priest in a soft collar try- 
ing to bring out some objections from 
a small group on another arc of the cir- 
cle and getting them straight on some 
point he was quietly explaining. 

The young man who had first at- 
tracted my attention told me and all 
those around me (there are no téte-a- 
tétes in these gatherings) that he was 
born and had been raised a Catholic, 
but that he was now an Atheist, but 
not a militant one. He had read too 
much to accept God. His first difficulty 
with the Catholic Faith was over the 
doctrine of eternal hell which had been 
powerfully dinned into him in a paro- 
chial school, and I agreed with him that 
hell and, unfortunately, not heaven, is 
much more emphasized by our teachers. 
He was quite an idealist and wanted to 
worship God through love and not fear. 
Then too he had read a lot of the usual 
miscellaneous stuff which he hurled at 
me with some talk of science and meta- 
physics. Said that God, whom we con- 
sider all-knowing, must be a malignant 
being deliberately to create, v. g. a 
syphilis germ; permit these droughts; 
damn innocent unbaptized infants. I 
tried to get in a word on some very hu- 
man violations of forest conservation 
and to correct the infant damnation idea 
when a poorly dressed man at my right 
interrupted and said “What’s that? My 
wife’s a Catholic and I got two kids but 
the kids ain’t baptized.” 


Y ATHEIST left infants and went 

from the Counsels of Perfection to 
the Spanish Inquisition, from Professor 
Dewey to Nietzsche, from Bernard 
Shaw to Bertrand Russell, from astron- 
omy to evolution and environment. But 
as a deep under-current to every subject 
that he touched on (and this was the 
revelation of the evening to me) he felt, 
first, that all religious people were 
hypocrites, their deeds being so opposed 
to what they preached; and second, that 
the Capitalistic system is all wrong and 
must go, and that Communism is al- 
ready its successor. The others I heard 
seemed to believe likewise, chiming in 
on the slenderest provocation and wan- 
dering away from the religious subject 
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under discussion. This latter observa- 
tion was so forced on me that when I 
went to bed I wondered if it was the last 
night that I would ever sleep under the 
only régime I had ever known and I 
almost began to weep and feel sorry for 
it as | prepared to bid it good-bye! 

Perhaps this group was an exception 
but these men were certainly sincerely 
dissatisfied and seemed to possess a 
good Moscow background. They were 
different types, one or two being collar- 
less. The eldest and most loquacious 
was still a Catholic when arguing with 
the Atheist, but he was a very dis- 
gruntled one in discussion with me. He 
promptly proceeded to enlighten my ig- 
norance of the Catholic Church by talk- 
ing of politics in the Church and of the 
injustice to one brave Catholic, Fr. 
McGlynn, by other Catholics. Now my 
father’s two favorite topics of conversa- 
tion happened to be the blizzard of 
1888 and the popular Fr. McGlynn, and 
so I did know just about enough of that 
historic episode of New York’s eccle- 
siastical history to surprise him and to 
prevent him from filling his other 
listener with some of his own ancient 
bitterness. 

The next jump was naturally to Fr. 
Coughlin, whom they passed up much 
quicker than I believed was going to be 
the case. Then a complaint about some 
priest requesting larger collections; 
then back to Communism, the present 
dole being, to him, fine but inadequate, 
to be increased when the Capitalists 


One happy morn— it seems but yesterday— 
I watched the children, playing on the lawn; 
Beheld their soldiering and deeds of arms; 
Unbloody battles, fought since early dawn. 


And suddenly my boy, my little lad, 


Fell, wounded, at my feet—in great pretense; 
Lay stark and still, as if grim death had come 
And summoned him and borne his spirit hence. 


I cried aloud. I could not bear the sight. 

In some strange way I could not comprehend; 
It pierced the very marrow of my soul, 

Like some dark dream of evils that impend. 


lose their incomes. At the mention of 
money a hitherto silent man said in a 
strong German accent “Money? There 
should be no money. That’s why Stalin 
is not a real Communist because in 
Russia they still use money.” With that 
he turned and walked off. Well, if Stalin 
is not an A Number 1 Communist who 
was I to know his superior in the face 
of such super-communistic ideals and 
such final annihilation of money! 

The youth whose intelligence now 
prevents him from accepting God, 
stayed on discussing the intolerance of 
all creeds and claimed that, were Athe- 
ism in the saddle, tolerance to other 
faiths would be granted as he tolerates 
his Catholic mother. I asked his opinion 
on Mexican persecution and intolerance 
by the Atheistic government toward 
Catholic subjects. He really had not 
heard that Catholic Mexican children 
must recite and write “There is no 
God” and of this coercion he conde- 
scended to disapprove; but strangely 
enough he had heard all about the pro- 
gram of sex instruction in schools, of 
which he did approve, approving like- 
wise the sexual intercourse outside of 
marriage. Then swung back the pendu- 
lum: “Now in a Capitalistic state,” etc., 
till I had to tell him that he was con- 
fusing Chistianity with Capitalism and 
was considering the terms synonymous 
and interchangeable. 

That is what I got from this casual 
meeting. These men just do believe that 
Christianity and Capitalism are one and 


My Little Lad 
For Armistice Day 


By Raymond Lawrence 
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the same thing. They seem to want to 
believe that a violation of Catholic or 
other religious teaching by a believer 
in God means the failure and error of 
all creeds and that they themselves are 
the victims of this failure which they 
tie up with Capitalism. They still pos- 
sess an interest in God and in religion, 
else they would not be where they were; 
but somehow through the treason of us 
in the faith, and of other Christians 
and believers, and the treason of those 
of great power and wealth against the 
morals and ethics of the Christian Code, 
in an economic system which at present 
is Capitalistic, they seem convinced 
that a change in political order will au- 


tomatically improve everyone and 
everything. 
HE various meetings broke up 


and still we talked on. The woman 
evangelist saw us and approached 
sweetly offering tracts. As I thanked 
her for mine she suddenly saw that I 
was smoking a cigarette and my wick- 
edness made her doubly solicitous for 
my salvation. She thereupon delivered 
to me a personal sermon on this grave 
vice and almost guaranteed that I would 
promptly get cancer. She even appealed 
to the men still standing around to 
help to save me for Jesus. They didn’t 
seem to give a hoot for my salvation 
judging from their indifference, and I 
thereupon promised faithfully to recall 
what she had told me, which I have 
herewith done. 


Surprised, my little lad awoke and smiled. 
His dark eyes gazed in mine, dispelling fear. 

* *Tis only play, you know,” he cried in glee; 
“They have not really killed me, Mother dear!” 


And so, tonight, the tears more gently fall; 


The day, though dark, is not entirely sad. 
I have those words to aid me in my grief; 


That happy vision of my little lad. 


And from the field of carnage where he lies 

His smile brings faith and hope, dispelling fear. 
He cries to me: “ ’Tis only play, you know. 

They have not really killed me, Mother dear!” 








An American Catholic Historian 


This Month Occurs the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Death of Martin 
Griffin, an Indefatigable Searcher in the Field of American Catholic History. 


NovemBer 10, 1936, is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Martin I. J. Griffin. After this first 
quarter century the significance of his 
reputation is as stimulating as the en- 
rgy he put into his search for truth 

n in the smallest items of American 
Catholic historical achievement. He is 
a part of history, even somewhat 
‘f a legend. Was he appreciated during 
his lifetime is less important than the 
uestion, is he appreciated now? The 
znswer is difficult. Not that apprecia- 
tion in his case has a confused mean- 
ing so much as this more human 

son: his persistency and power an- 

d or delighted his readers. His 

personality compelled full approval or 

none at all. In consequence prejudice 

r against him still glares at opposi- 

His work continues to ruffle the 

date smugness of some _ historians. 

Why? Because he was fearless and at 

s a fierce opponent, even today his 

casts shadows over ambitious 

in the expanse of American 
Catholic history that he opened. 

It may be true that some of his ve- 
hemence in attack was caused by the 
fear ef being considered afraid. The 

lution of the Griffin method is ex- 
plained in his own words. “I seek to 
pull down error and raise up the truth 

For twenty years ...I gave no 
tion to attacking historical errors 
save by the negative method of relating 
facts. I saw many awful lies, balder- 
lash, nonsense, and ignorant recitals 
going the rounds as Catholic history 

. In July, 1901, I exposed the lies, 

, lies, of Rome Saved America and 

Debt America Owes to the Cath- 
hurch ...1 found these and sub- 
equent correction of errors so accept- 
able to research patrons that I have 
kept pulling down, stamping out and 

troying a few of the errors I hap- 
pened to meet.” 

Philadelphia was the home of this 
intelligent inconoclast. Born there Oc- 
tober 23, 1842, he was given a litany of 
names in baptism, Martin Ignatius Jo- 
seph. His father, Terence J. Griffin, 


founded and guided into lucrative pros- 
perity an extensive bakery business at 
Sixth and Locust Streets, a neighbor- 
hood vital with Colonial and Revolution- 





By Daniel S. Rankin, S.M. 





MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 


ary memories. The details of American 
history were his hobby. On one of his 
many trips to other eastern cities to 
observe business methods, and to see 
the places made memorable by histori- 
cal happenings, Terence Griffin ob- 
tained a long-desired recipe for Boston 
Brown Bread, altered it, after experi- 
ments, to suit his own fastidious pref- 
erences, and introduced this delicacy to 
Philadelphia. This new item of trade 
gave his business a special reputation 
and increased his income. His Irish 
humor saw and expressed the mirth of 
a situation where staid Philadelphians 
were atgacted to a New England prod- 
uct, introduced to them by an Irish- 
man. To Church and civic affairs Ter- 
ence gave time and energy. The needy 
benefited by his generosity. 


ARTIN GRIFFIN’S education was 

planned by his father. After the 
usual years of elementary training the 
boy went to Philadelphia’s famous Cen- 
tral High School, graduated with distinc- 
tion, and completed his formal educa- 
tion as a special student in the col- 
legiate department of Professor Edward 
Roth’s Academy. As a boy Martin had 
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been unusually agile and mischievous, . 
Quick of mind and body he manifested . 
the possession of an innocent-eyed stub- 
bornness when opposition curbed his 
gay energies. This trait of unbewildered 
determination led to an accident early 
in his grade schooling. A_ teacher 
whose patience had been exhausted by 
the day’s disorders stood suddenly in 
front of the boy, too awed by her hys- 
terical eyes to pull his legs under the 
desk. Suddenly, one blow of a heavy, 
sharp rod, and the victim stifled a sob 
as he grasped his injured knee. Martin 
Griffin was a partial cripple for the rest 
of his life. Deprived of physical agility, 
he amused himself reading and dream- 
ing over the inscriptions in St. Mary’s 
cemetery while he limped about the 
graves. In that old burying ground he 
read for the first time the name of John 
Barry in Benjamin Rush’s epitaph cut 
into the tombstone of the Commodore’s 
grave. 

During his high school years Martin 
began to wonder about some of the in- 
scriptions on these tombs. Why did the 
history books give scant notice to John 
Rossiter, Thomas FitzSimons, George 
Meade, and John Barry? When he 
brought his problems to the friendly 
Jesuit priests of St. Joseph’s Church in 
Willing’s Alley, they gave him access 
to some original documents. Then Mar- 
tin Griffin made his first astonishing 
discovery about history—even some of 
the information accepted as authentic 
history about St. Joseph’s Church had 
no foundation in fact. Where could the 
truth of Catholic history in this coun- 
try be found? He spent most of his life 
giving the answers. His explanation 
was: “To me from youth, Catholic 
meant Truth. As a boy a Catholic book 
meant truthful book. As a youth I dis- 
covered that some things labeled Cath- 
olic were not truthful. Perhaps I got 
into loving Catholic-American history 
by seeking to know if statements about 
old St. Joseph’s Church were correct. I 
found they were not. I kept on giving 
correct history by giving the original 
documents.” 

Ambitions of eminence in historical 
labors yielded to more practical con- 
cerns after he completed his course at 
Roth’s Academy. His father decided 
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that a knowledge of business was as 
important as research. Martin became 
a bookkeeper for a wholesale wine mer- 
chant, employed his talents as confiden- 
tial secretary, but resigned in a few 
years when his special duties could no 
longer be endured. He turned to history 
and journalism for occupation and in- 
come. Catholic newspapers in various 
parts of the country took his weekly 
letters of Catholic news in Philadelphia, 
and his articles of Catholic historical 
research. A favorite remark in later 
years was: “Before I was twenty-five 
I was correspondent for twenty-two 
Catholic papers throughout the coun- 
try.” His signed essays in the Catholic 
Herald of Philadelphia brought him the 
approval of the Archbishop. When the 
Catholic Standard was founded in 1866, 
one of its boasts was that it had Martin 
I. J. Griffin as city reporter. 


HE urge toward independence in the 

Catholic publishing field was given 
its first satisfaction in 1867. With 
White and Gillen as part owners he 
published and edited a Sunday School 
paper, The Angel Guardian. Pastors and 
teachers all over the country welcomed 
this little magazine for children. Just 
turn the pages of this original venture 
to discover its happy success. Martin 
Griffin gave children what he had 
wanted and missed as a boy. After 
Martin Griffin’s death, Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan wrote a tribute from the 
American Legation in Copenhagen, in 
which he said, “We were always good 
friends. I think I must have been about 
sixteen years of age when he published 
my first little composition in The 
Guardian Angel.” 

After 1870, the year of his marriage to 
Miss Mary A. E. McMullen, he did edi- 


torial work for Philadelphia’s Catholic 


Standard for three years. When the 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union se- 
lected him as Secretary in 1873, he 
made a decision agreeable to all mem- 
bers of the Union—to establish and edit 
a monthly magazine, the J. C. B. U. 
Journal. For twenty-five years this 
publication, with its title changed to 
Griffin’s Journal in 1894, gave its edi- 
tor the complete joy of saying in print 
exactly what he thought on matters that 
pleased or displeased him. He made 
many enemies, but he made few mis- 
takes. The precious files of complete is- 
sues of the Journal are to be found at 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

With an established journalistic rep- 
utation in Philadelphia and throughout 
the country, in 1882 Martin Griffin 
began to publish in his Journal a series 
of historical papers on Catholicity in 
Philadelphia. His exact knowledge of 
facts and their sources shocked the com- 
placent acceptors of established false- 
hood. His years of patient investigating 
had accumulated stores of material for 


this hearty, indefatigable man of forty 
years, who had turned a physical handi- 
cap into an _ intellectual advantage. 
Philadelphia Catholics and students of 
its church history were stirred to ac- 
tion. Here in their midst was a genius 
of historical research and interpretation. 
The result? On July 22, 1884 the Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadelphia 
was founded with Martin Griffin its ac- 
tive inspiration. Through his ability 
and his relentless enthusiasm the So- 
ciety acquired an international reputa- 
tion. 

And all through these busy years he 
had been in steady pursuit of every 
particle of genuine information about 
Commodore Barry. The time to give his 
facts to the world had not yet come. 

An odd coincidence should be indi- 
cated here. Father A. A. Lambing, the 
learned pastor of Wilkinsburg, Pa., in 
the diocese of Pittsburgh, published the 
first number of his courageous quar- 
terly, Historical Researches in Western 
Pennsylvania, Principally Catholic, in 
July, 1884, the exact month and year of 
the Catholic Historical Society’s found- 
ing. The second volume of Father 
Lambing’s publication bore a better title, 
Catholic Historical Researches. Diffi- 
culties multiplied for the priest whose 
business acumen did not equal his men- 
tal vigor. In a quandary he appealed to 
Martin Griffin who took over the edi- 
torial and publishing tasks in December, 
1886, and issued the first number of his 
new American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches for January, 1887. One suc- 
cinct page of explanation from the new 
editor’s pen gave a straightforward ac- 
count of the publication under Father 
Lambing’s guidance, a clear explana- 
tion of the purposes of the new Amer- 
ican researches, a frank statement of the 
reasons why Catholics neglect their 
share of this country’s history, and a 
commendation of his endeavors to “St. 
Anthony, through whose intercession 
treasures lost are found again.” 


NTIL his death Martin Griffin 
poured into the pages of his quar- 
terly Rescarches the treasures his patient 
labors and his vigilant eyes continued 
to gather from records in all parts of 
the world. Through a worldwide cor- 
respondence he knew the contents of 
documents everywhere relating to 
American Catholic history. Where it 
was possible for him to examine orig- 
inal documents he went to see and study 
them. His eager delight and apprecia- 
tion incited scholars in foreign coun- 
tries to copy out documents he needed. 
For these unknown friends he did the 
same whenever he could answer their 
questions best by sending copies of 
original material. 
Without doubt the most valuable set 
of the Researches is in the Philadelphia 
home of Dr. William L. J. Griffin, who 
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has his father’s bound copies of the 
magazine, each year’s volume bulging 
with added data and notes in Martin 
Griffin’s handwriting. To grasp an idea 
of the extent and variety of one man’s 
contribution to American historical 
truth, turn the pages of the Index for 
the Researches, a book of 310 pages 
with double columns, compiled by Dr. 
Griffin after his father’s death. 


HAT new readers discovered with 

immediate approval and old read- 
ers awaited with excitement, in every 
issue of the Researches by Martin 
Griffin, was the section of sharp satiric 
notes, Errors Corrected. His own opin- 
ion of this part of his work is worth 
repeating. “There is no part of the 
Researches so liked as that of Errors 
Corrected .. . We must tear down the 
old fabric of lies, ignorance, and false 
pride which has so long served as Cath- 
olic history. I am simply endeavoring 
to supply facts for others—for future 
writers.” If it is possible to answer in 
one sentence the question, “What did 
Martin I. J. Griffin do in his Re- 
searches?”, the reply is, “He brought 
forth from the debris of perverted his- 
tory and ignorant assertion, truths that 
will serve Church and State in the fu- 
ture.” During 1912 Griffin’s Researches 
were merged with the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, 
but the distinctive individuality of the 
dead historian’s pen seemed to disap- 
pear from the notes and papers issued 
from time to time. 

Martin Griffin’s first book appeared 
during 1881, a History of Old St. 
Joseph’s Church, It is a typical volume 
to examine for the secret of its author’s 
strange, influential qualities: crammed 
with facts, strong in assertion and proof, 
tinged with gentle satire, and sometimes 
noisy with sarcasm. He never gave 
quarter to those who made mistakes 
about the history of St. Joseph’s Church. 
Here is a sample of his ‘attitude and 
method written a short time before his 
death. “The article on Pennsylvania in 
vol. XI of The Catholic Encyclopedia 
in the section relating Religious Condi- 
tions—Development of the Church says 
that Rev. Joseph Wheaton, S.J., formed 
the first parish in 1720. The name 
should be Greaton and it is not a mis- 
print as given. I think I was the first, 
within my time, to give his correct 
name as ‘Joseph.’ I found it near fifty 
years ago as ‘Josiah.’ It is so given in 
Oliver’s Collections relating to the 
Jesuits. I suppose later writers but fol- 
lowed that authority. His name, I found, 
was Joseph. So the name of the little 
chapel ‘back of Walnut Street’ which 
he built is easily accounted for.” 

His books are the emeralds of his 
fame, the gems of his historical reputa- 
tion. In 1882 he published a History of 
St. John’s Church in Philadelphia. His 
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With the wine of life— 


Unstained by sin— 


On Calvary. 


Like to my sorrow.” 


To be life in stone; or 





To Potent Marble 
By Marie Fischer 


(Michelangelo to his yet uncreated Pieta.) 


SHALL make you, stone,-speak! 
I shall make your grayness 
The paleness of One once ruddy 


The ashen pallor of a dead King. 
I shall make your whiteness 
The fairness of the Immaculate 


The blanched beauty of a living martyred Queen, 
The once Queen of Bethlehem 
Holding again Love in her arms 


You shall be a frozen strain of music 

Crystallized, unchanging in the mutable air; 

A cry poignant with the agony of Love’s divine Passion. 
I shall make you, marble, speak: 

“All you who pass by the way, 

Attend and see if there be any sorrow 


Whether it is more wonderful to portray, 
The death of life once lived?—you shall say. 


I shall make you, potent rock, speak 
The unsearchable thoughts of God. 








first biography appeared in 1885, The 
Life of Rt. Rev. Michael Egan, O.S.F., 
the first bishop of Philadelphia. These 
early volumes are brief, shorn of all 
effort to bestow a style upon his ma- 
terial. Thomas FitzSimons, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Signer of the Constitution has 
rewarded its readers since its appear- 
ance in 1887. The first published work 
on Barry, in reality a brochure in 
paper covers, came in 1897. This little 
book was merely the first few, clear 
notes announcing the discovery of har- 
monious data that was to be developed 
into a sonata of success when Com- 
modore John Barry, The Father of the 
American Navy, the Record of His 
Services for His Country, was pub- 
lished in 1903. What a reverberating 
sensation this book caused in the world 
of scholarship! The bronze monuments 
erected to honor the “Father of the 
American Navy” in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, and in Washing- 
ton, D.C., are symbols to all beholders 
of Martin Griffin’s personal accomplish- 
ment in compelling an uninterested pub- 
lic to accept and admire one of this 
country’s most brilliant heroes. The 


honored historian went to England and 
Ireland from Philadelphia on the S.S. 
Friesland, August 8, 1908, for “pleasure 
and history.” At Ballysampson in Wex- 
ford, when he reached the house where 
Barry was born, the biographer said 
with genuine delight, “This is a happi- 
ness I dared not promise myself. To be 
in Ireland and see the birthplace of 
John Barry—it is the consummation 
of a desire I have cherished long.” 

In 1889 a small book appeared in 
which Griffin took almost a gleeful 
pride. It was The Trial of John Ury, a 
study to demolish the opprobious notion 
that the individual called John Ury, 
who figured in troubles in New York 
during 1741, was a Catholic priest. 
Three volumes of monographs entitled 
Catholics and the American Revolution 
appeared in 1903, 1909, and 1911. A 
fourth volume was in preparation when 
he died, and he had corrected the proofs 
of his Life of Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, 
D.D. the day he suffered the stroke 
that caused his death. His will directed 
that most of his manuscripts were to 
become the possession of the Catholic 
Historical Society’s library. They are 
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now in the archive room of that society 
at St. Charles Seminary in Overbrook, 
Pa. Two collections of Documents Re- 
lating to the History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States have been 
of service to students since 1889. 

The spirit of Martin I. J. Griffin’s 
work as a man and a Catholic historian 
was expressed best in the tribute Arch- 
bishop Ireland wrote of him. “In all 
that he did, there was always the superb 
touchstone of disinterestedness.” The 
man’s business ability was brilliant, and 
he could have acquired a large fortune 
without trouble. Money to him meant 
the means of maintaining his family in 
generous comfort, and the power to 
work without restraint in the fields of 
research his mind and heart cherished. 
No one ever knew the- extent of his 
personal charities, his donations to the 
cause of Catholic education, or the 
exact number of young men he spon- 
sored financially through the seminary 
to the priesthood. 

As a Catholic layman his religion 
came first in all phases of his life. 
Faithful to the tradition of family night 
prayers, the rosary and the De Pro- 
fundis, his habit of weekly reception of 
the Sacraments and attendance at daily 
Mass was shared by few men of his 
generation. Every morning he was in 
his parish church of Our Lady of Mercy 
in Philadelphia at 7.30 for a half hour 
of meditation before Mass. “The per- 
sonal life of Martin I. J. Griffin re- 
flected the radiant light of the ideals 
upon which the regard of his soul was 
ever fixed.” 

Honor, esteem, and respect came to 
him in abundance. It is a pity that he 
died before final details had been ar- 
ranged to confer upon him the Papal 
Knighthood of St. Gregory. His work 
deserved the recognition he was about 
to receive. Fifty of his sixty-nine years 
had been devoted to Catholic historical 
research, but in the quarter century 
since 1911 he has not been the subject 
of even a miniature biography. His 
claim to lasting fame rests on his fodient 
powers. He never yielded to any de- 
mand for a polished presentation of the 
facts he dug from the forgotten annals 
of the Church in this country. 


HE name of Martin I. J. Griffin is 

a symbol of work and persistent 
patience. His life is a real American 
success story. The lure of adventure for 
truth in history inspired his long and 
sparkling career. He was_ learned, 
humble, and fearless. He was without a 
rival during his life, and in the decades 
since his death the country has been de- 
prived of any example of concentrated 
absorption in American Catholic history 
equal to his unselfish zeal. He was un- 
dramatic and real in life, in his writ- 
ings, and in his religion. His talents 
were as unique as his personality. 
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Frontiers 


By Douglas Newton 


Tue way the man wheeled from 
among the birches beside the road told 
that he had been lying in wait. Polta- 
lov’s hand slipped to the butt of his pis- 
tol. There were many dangers in the 
border marches of the U.S.S.R. in 1921, 
even for an important Commissar, and 
if this man meant trouble he could not 
have chosen a more lonely place. 

As he drew near Poltalov noted that 
the man was a stranger, also that he 
was better mounted than himself, both 
unusual and suspicious things. Yet the 
man lifted hands in a way that showed 
he could not touch weapons, called a 
peaceful greeting, and “a private word 
with you Comrade Vatslav Poltalov.” 

“You have chosen the right place 
for that,” Poltalov said grimly, “yet 
we of the Soviets have no taste for se- 
crecy, my Committee office at Irusk . . .” 

“Not secret enough for what I have 
to say,” the man said. He had an odd 
composure that impressed Poltalov, and 
an accent that puzzled him. “It con- 
cerns your wife.” 

Poltalov jerked upright with such 
surprise that his horse sidled. 

“My wife!” There was an odd break 






“YOU WOULD RISK YOUR LIFE RECKLESSLY, YOU ARE 
” 


A VERY READY KNIGHT ERRANT, POLTALOV SNARLED. 


in his voice. “What do you mean? I 
have no wife .. .” 

“Not in Russia,” the man said evenly. 
“Or rather, she has not been in Russia 
for the last three years. That is why I 
must speak with you. She has returned 
or is returning to Russia.” 

Poltalov sat very still on his horse. 
His face had become clay gray. He 
stared at the other with fear in his eyes. 

“What is behind this lie?” he asked 
hoarsely. “What trick ?” 

He was asking himself if it was the 
work of the Cheka; if some enemy, or 
some secretly-working White Russian, 
for instance, was intriguing against 
him in spite of his loyalty. 

“Tt is not a lie nor a trick,” the other 
said. “It is true. I know...” 

“You—how ?” Poltalov began, yet the 
monstrousness of the thing made him 
burst out: “It is a lie. She would not 
do it. Why should she return?” 

“She is returning to rescue her hus- 
band, the Baron Zarhlan. She is certain 
that he is imprisoned, or in hiding on 
or near his old estates and unable to 
escape. She has convinced herself it is 
the latter. She has sold her jewels . . .” 
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“But they are all she had,” Poltalov 
burst out. “I was careful . . . I mean 
there was nothing else she could take. 
It will leave her penniless . . .” 

“That counts less than rescuing you 
—with her,” the other said. “She has 
realized every penny in order to leave 
no stone unturned to find you and buy 
or bribe some way of escape.” 

There was a fine sweat on Poltalov’s 
face. 

“But it is an absurdity,” he cried. 
“Impoverishing herself, running this 
risk, when I...” 

“You forget, she does not know about 
you,” the stranger said evenly. “It 
simply does not enter her head that the 
Baron Zarhlan, her husband, could 
have joined the Soviets, could have be- 
come Vatslav Poltalov, the chief enemy 
of his and her class in Irusk .. .” 

“T am what I am from conviction,” 
Poltalov said fiercely. “The rotten and 
tyrannous rule of the old régime . . .” 

“I am not questioning your convic- 
tions or your right to hold them,” the 
stranger said. “I am telling you that 
your wife is ignorant of what you have 
become. Your change of name, for in- 
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stance, has made that understandable.” 

“Only thus could I cut myself off 
completely from all old associations .. .” 

“Agreed. But she does not know that. 
All she knows is that she has heard no 
word of Baron Zarhlan’s death, and that 
has fostered in her the conviction that 
you are alive, and being alive, in dan- 
gser—so, at any risk, she means to try 
and save you.” 

Poltalov could only glare and mutter: 
“Absurd! Absurd! She must know! 
Someone must have told her!” 

“She does not know. It seems strange, 
perhaps—yet is it? You know your wife 
—would it be easy for anyone to tell her ?” 


gp ate d- body trembled. He 
; . : ; 
thought of Uliana, his wife; that 
white and perfect woman, daughter of a 
great and august line, and the absolute 
personification of all that was best yet 
conservative in that line. He genuinely 
thought she was wrong in her ideals, 
yet not even he had ever dared by a 
word to wreck her serene integrity. 
Who, of those likely to meet her, would 
be willing to administer the destructive 
shock of telling her that her husband 
had turned his back on all she held 
sacred? There are some women whom 
the very nature of man conspires to 
shield from all threats; she was such 
a one. 

“Also there are not many who could 
tell,” the stranger seemed to echo his 
thoughts. “And of those, none who 
would dare hurt her. She is a woman 
like that, one feels one would destroy 
too much.” 

“So, you have felt it,” Poltalov’s eyes 
grew harsh. “You know too much about 
my wife and me—strangely too much.” 

“Too much to feel comfortable about 
her entering Russia,” the other said de- 
liberately. “That is why I have risked 
meeting you.” 

“Risked!” Poltalov’s voice had iron 
in it. “I begin to understand. Your 
Russian is good, but you are a for- 
eigner. Who are you? What do you do 
in Russia?” 

“Does that matter ? It is your wife...” 

“Who is in exile. You have seen her, 
who is not in Russia ?” 

“Isn’t that clear? It is because she 
refused to be dissuaded that I have 
come to you.” 

“That places you,” Poltalov said 
fiercely. “You have come from my wife 
who is not in Russia. You are he who 
is so often in and out of Russia—the 
American called Temple who is aiding 
people to escape... You have a system, 
the Subway, don’t you call it? You 
have given yourself away, my friend.” 

His voice ended on a note of sav- 
agery and his hand dropped for his 
pistol. But he did not lift it. Already, 
though the other did not seem to have 
stirred at all a big revolver had appeared 
in his hand; and he said almost with 


exasperation in his voice: 

“You are being stupid, Poltalov. I 
could have shot you from the birches, 
or any time in the last few minutes. 
But even under temptation I saw that 
would not serve. It will not save your 
wife if she is caught by your commit- 
tee.” 

“My committee!” Poltalov gasped. 
He saw Uliana in the hands of his com- 
mittee, treated as he had seen so many 
treated. His eyes grew sick, he cried: 

“Why did she come? Why! Why!” 

“Because she is made like that,” the 
other said. “She felt you needed her 
and she had to come.” 

“Yes, she is made like that,” Poltalov 
muttered. “But if she is taken... you 
know how things are. The people of 
Russia have suffered, their wrongs have 
filled them with a passion for retribu- 
tion. They .. .” 

He broke off, as the other neither 
moved nor spoke. 

“But this is not the time for opin- 
ions,” he went on. “She must be pre- 
vented. ... Or, are you implying that 
she has already entered Russia? Tell 
me all you know.” 

“T met her—well, the place does not 
matter.” 

“Shlotyn, yes, I know,” Poltalov said 
harshly. “She came to you because you 
can smuggle people in, as well as out.” 

“She wanted that—to get in. I ad- 
vised against it,” Temple said. “I told 
her it was not only dangerous but im- 
politic. I even offered to find out if—if 
Count Zarhlan was alive and carry a 
message.” 

“So! You knew who I was.” 

“T knew.” 

“And did not tell her.” Poltalov 
scowled. “And I suppose your offer to 
carry a message to me was an attempt 
to put her off?” 

“Yes,” the other said quietly. “Yet I 
meant it, if it had been necessary.” 


“&fOU would risk your life recklessly 
—you are a very ready knight 
errant,” Poltalov snarled. 

“You know your wife,” Temple said. 
“You know how far men would go to 
save her from danger.” 

“Forgive me,” Poltalov said. “You 
are right. She is one of those women 
who make chivalry rank above reason. 
So—you were ready to risk coming to 
me—to what end?” 

“I don’t know. In the hope that you 
might find some means—but that does 
not matter now. She did not wait. Per- 
haps she suspected.” 

“The truth about me, you mean?” 
Poltalov asked thickly. He saw sur- 
prise in Temple’s eyes, added sharply. 
“No, I am not ashamed of being a Bol- 
shevist. But she is my wife, and you 
yourself have seen what it would mean 
to her ....” 

“Tt was my good will she doubted, I 
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think,” Temple told him simply. “You 
see, she has already suffered disappoint- 
ment in the two attempts she has made 
to find you. She first paid a scoundrel, 
who took her money and did nothing. 
The other found out about you—and 
had not the courage to face her with 
the truth. Because of these she feels 
that she can depend on no one but her- 
self. She slipped away from the village 
secretly.” 

“Definitely meaning to enter Russia?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Afraid? You know more than you 
say.” 

“T learnt, too late, she had been con- 
sulting someone else, a man who disap- 
peared at the same time as she did. A 
man named Losief.” 


OLTALOV let out a gasp like a 

man suddenly wounded. 

“Then, I had right to fear,” Temple 
said. ‘“Losief is your agent, Poltalov.” 

“Sent to catch you, Temple,” Polta- 
lov cried. “And she—see where your 
damned game has led, Temple!” 

“Easy, man,” Temple said, as the 
other seemed ready to break out in fury. 
“She would have sought you out, any- 
how. I’m only an accidental . . . And 
Losief, what will he do?” 

“When did she leave Shlotyn?” Pol- 
talov was fighting for calm. 

“Two nights ago, just after midnight. 
I heard at dawn and rode straight here. 
I am better mounted than they could 
be, but since Losief is your man.. .” 

“He would take her to the frontier 
post at Knarr,” Poltalov said. “He 
would arrive there sometime this morn- 
ing. She will be there now—under ar- 
rest.” His face grew bitter. “There will 
be a telephone message waiting for me 
when I get back, announcing her cap- 
ture and requesting instructions. That 
is the procedure. And I—I shall have 
to order her to be brought to Irusk to- 


night or tomorrow morning to be - 


judged by—me!” 

“What a situation 
girl!” Temple cried. 

“And I—have J no feelings,” Polta- 
lov flared so fiercely that Temple stared 
aghast. 

“You! . .. My God, Poltalov, you 
still love her like that?” he gasped. 

“T love her,” Poltalov said thickly. 
“T have never done anything else, and 
never will . . . and I am to try her. 
And there is my duty, too. You, who 
are not of our views, may think our 
ideals all wrong, but to us they are real. 
My duty is real. I must try her and 
condemn her, I who love her.” He made 
a pitiful, hopeless gesture with his 
arms. “Ah, but you can’t understand 
. .. this to happen to me! I who had 
already made my sacrifice, cutting my- 
self off from Uliana for what I felt was 
true, have, in spite of all this, to face 
this new and terrible sacrifice.” 


- « » Foor, poor 
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He rocked in his saddle. Sweat poured 
down his face. Temple, who understood 
something of the strange, mystical pas- 
sion of the Slav, could only watch, silent 
and awed. This man, with the queer 
fervor of his race, had exiled himself 
from the woman who meant everything 
to him for the sake of his ideal, and now 
that ideal would demand that he try 
and condemn that woman. 

Poltalov’s clenched knuckles beat 
against each other until Temple was 
sure they broke bloodily. “Fate! Fate! 
Fate!” the man muttered. “How Fate 
plays with us...” 

Temple greatly moved, said: “Can’t 
something be done? Can’t I help? How 
will she be moved from Knarr to Irusk, 
for instance? The usual carriage and 
small escort? I might—” 

“You?” Poltalov glared at him, gave 
a laugh like the bark of a cornered wolf. 
“You and your escape organization, eh? 
The thing I want to smash! I am to 
plan with you to save her. 

“Is there any other way?” 


OLTALOV sat brooding on his 

horse. “No,” he muttered. “No other 
way. Treachery or tragedy for Uliana— 
no other way. The choice is superb.” 

“But very little treachery,” Temple 
said. “I might carry this out alone. If I 
knew the exact route .. .” 

“Which you now ask me to betray,” 
Poltalov said bitterly. “Treachery which- 
ever way you look at it, Temple.” 

“It seems the only chance.” 

“Yes,” Poltalov nodded, “Circum- 
stance leaves no other choice.” He 
stared at Temple. “And you are a brave 
man, ready to take a brave man’s risk. 
You are my enemy, Temple, but I 
thank you for what you are doing.” 

He thought for a minute. 

“Absurd to ask you,” he smiled 
grimly. “But you know the Volya stream 
road between Knarr and Irusk well?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Be at the ford of the stream by 
nightfall, then. On the Knarr side; 
from there you can watch the crossing 
in safety. I will come sometime after 
dusk, though how long after I can’t 
say.” 

“You have a scheme?” 

“I am trying to think of one that will 
mean the least harm to anyone—and 
my loyalty. But just what ... See, I 
don’t even know how I will come, but 
when I reach this side of the ford, I 
will stop and light a cigarette, and to 
start my horse again I will sing out: 
‘Up and on to serve Fate, little one.’ 
You have that ... Good...” 

It was well that Temple had been 
thus instructed, for Poltalov arrived at 
the ford well after dark and on the seat 
of an old troika. Not only was that un- 
expected, but, as he paused to light the 
cigarette, the flare of the match lit up a 
figure that was muffled, wrapped and 


hatted in the Russian way beyond all 
recognition. Still, though thickly and 
coarsely enunciated, the shout: “Up and 
on to serve Fate, little one,” came 
clearly across the water, so that Temple 
had left his hiding place and was wait- 
ing for the antique vehicle as it splashed 
through the stream. 

Poltalov’s voice said with its strange 
muffled thickness through the darkness: 

“Round the bend. We can risk a light 
there ... That horse of yours has been 
broken to draught? Yes? And he looks 
a good puller. We’ll use him instead of 
the off trotter.” 

The troika lurched to a standstill in 
a dip under high banks. Poltalov lit a 
candle lantern and climbed hugely down. 
In the light he was astonishing. Not 
only did wraps and clothes disguise him, 
but he wore a shaggy hat crammed 
over his eyes, and what was left of his 
dirty face was also half obliterated with 
a bandage. 

“Even more for her than for others,” 
he said noting Temple’s glance. “She 
must not know me—or you for that 
matter—and give us away. You'll find a 
hat and things and a rifle in the troika 
... We are the guards sent to take her 
to Irusk .. .” 

As they changed the horses he ex- 
plained the plan he had thought out. 

“The telephone message from Knarr 
was waiting when I got back to my 
office .. . They have captured her. For- 
tunately nobody was in my office and I 
telephoned them at once saying that I 
would send two men and a vehicle to 
bring her to Irusk as soon as possible. 
Fortunately again my race does not 
bother overmuch about precise time. I 
then called two of my comrades and 
detailed them for this duty—at dawn to- 
morrow. I told them I would leave the 
necessary papers for them on my table 
which they could fetch before they 
started. Here they are...” 

He handed several papers to Temple. 

“You, of course, can read Russian 
handwriting and sign it? Good! Your 
name is Ivan Bodrof, a simple one, and 
you are in charge . . . You, of course, 
stole these papers.” 

“What?” the other gasped. 


“’ AS TEMPLE, who helps peo- 
ple escape, don’t you see. You 
learnt, in some way what was happen- 
ing and broke into my office, and so 
used my official papers to effect her 
rescue. It is the sort of thing you are 
supposed to do, Temple. You will get all 
the glory—and, of course, added danger.” 
“That I don’t mind. But you—won’t 
suspicion touch you?” 

“Tt is a risk I must take—but a small 
one, I think. If I am back before dawn, 
as I should be, I can be the first to dis- 
cover the loss, and spread the alarm. 
But you will be over the border long 
before then. Getting the troika and the 
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horses was a little more risky, however. 
Since I was not seen the “theft” will 
again be put down to you. Disguises I 
had in plenty. No—I do not think there 
will be any great danger, for either of 
us. I have tried to plan so that no one 
will suffer. Our greatest risk is my wife 
recognizing me... That must not be. 
I will therefore sit dumb on my seat 
all the while we are at Knarr. That will 
support the suggestion, which you must 
impress upon the Commandant of the 
post, that—that Commissar Poltalov has 
given imperative orders to bring the 
Baroness as quickly as possible. We will 
drive off instantly. You will be inside 
with my wife. You will explain to her, 
so that when we get to the double fork 
of the road a verst out of Knarr, she 
will understand why I leave you, and 
you take over the driving.” 


“IT IS a good plan,” Temple nodded. 
“But—she will be concerned about 
you, the husband she means to find.” 
“You will hand her this,” Poltalov 
said hoarsely. “You also stole this from 
my office... Tore it out of the Register 
of Deaths to convince her.” 

“What is it?” Temple said taking the 
sheet of paper. 

“It is the official record of the death 
in Irusk of Baron Zarhlan from natural 
causes. I found a blank place in the 
Register two years ago, and filled it in 
in a disguised hand. I think it will 
satisfy her, I took great care over it.” 

His voice shook a little, and Temple 
had a queer sense of awe at this man 
putting the grave, as it were, between 
himself and the woman he loved. 

“Poltalov,” he began. ““You’re a brave 
man too...” 

“There is no other way, our lives be- 
ing as they are,” Poltalov said. “Now I 
think that is all—or can you think of 
something we have forgotten ?” 

“What about Losief? If he is still at 
Knarr he might be a danger, knowing 
me.” 

“I gave instructions that Losief was 
to return at once to Shlotyn to find out 
how you were taking the Baroness’ dis- 
appearance. He should have obeyed.” 

“But if he hasn’t?” Temple had a 
great distrust for the foxy Losief ... 

“We must be alert to defeat him,” 
Poltalov said. “We can do no more than 
that.” 

Losief proved their danger. They 
drove on, leading the spare horse until 
they reached the fork outside Knarr, 
where they tethered it to serve for 
Poltalov’s return journey. Reaching 
Knarr they had no difficulties. The 
commandant of the post having taken 
Poltalov’s instructions over the phone, 
now received Poltalov’s papers from 
the brusque and heavily disguised Tem- 
ple, without suspicion. He handed over 
the Baroness at once. The Baroness 
herself was a perfect, if unwitting ac- 
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The Welcome 


By Theodora Bates Cogswell 


8 geting with firm hand my shoulder pressed. 
“Come, child,” he said, “lay down your load 
Of age and pain. The weary road 

Of years is traversed. I bring rest.” 

And close beside him I could see 

Loved eyes, long-lost, that yearned toward me, 
Once-tender arms outstretched to bring 

My need their old, sweet comforting. 


Helpless my stricken body lay; 
Its feeble breathing sank away. 


And yet the cares which weighed me so 
Bound me too fast; their heavy pack 

Of numbing burdens held me back. 

I could not cast them off and go. 


Young, eager fingers clutched me still, 
Young, frightened hands that held me fast, 
And drew me back to life again 

By their tense dread of loss and pain— 
Until their anguish woke my will 

To live, and Death’s brief hold was past. 


But now I fear not Death—so dear 
His welcome seemed, his peace so near. 








complice. With quiet dignity she obeyed 
all orders, walking straight to the 
troika without as much as a glance at 
Temple, or the mummified figure 
perched so dumbly on the driving seat. 

It was only Losief who caused trouble. 

Losief had made a unique capture and 
he meant to obtain all the glory it de- 
served. He meant to figure as a hero, 
and to that end declared it was his duty 
to accompany his prisoner to Irusk. A 
capture of such importance opened up 
so many possibilities that it was neces- 
sary for him to go with her and explain. 

“My orders, comrade, are that we are 
to convey the prisoner alone. That is 


specific,” Temple said firmly. 

Losief began to argue and protest. 
Poltalov stoically wheeled the horses 
about ready for the road. Losief barred 
the way with others of the guard, though 
they were not sympathetic, arguing with 
a growing anger. Temple, his nerves 
taut under the dangers of the situation 


felt that he might crack and give him- 
self away at any moment. Poltalov must 
have felt it too. Abruptly he broke in in 
his coarse assumed voice: 


“That is enough. It is a comrade’s 
duty to obey. Losief does not come... 
that is our order. Let us be gone.” 

Oddly it was the strange voice from 
the muffled driver that touched off 
Losief’s suspicions, where Temple had 
drawn none. He shouted: 

“Who is this who gives orders so 
dictatorially? I do not recognize him. 
. .. I do not know either of them. Let 
us have a light, comrades, to see if they 
have any right to command us.. .” 

Poltalov said quickly and in English: 
“Smash his face. We must run for it.” 

Temple struck like lightning. Losief 
went down. The whip cracked over the 
horses, and as the troika dashed off 
Temple jumped, caught it and swung 
in beside the Baroness. He heard the 
hubbub behind, but for the first few 
hundred yards he was far too occupied 
in quieting the alarm of the Baroness, 
as well as holding both of them firm 
against the appalling jolting, to pay 
much attention to the pursuit. 

Then a bullet slashed through the 
rotten hood and craning round it he 
managed to make out a whole mob of 
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men riding hard after them, firing as 
they came. A minute later Poltaloy’s 
whip slashed against the hood, and 
Temple, knowing he wanted to talk, 
managed to claw himself far enough out 
of the rocking vehicle to catch what he 
shouted : 

“At the fork ... I’ll slow a little. 
You and Uliana ... jump out... Wait 
till they’re well past you. . . then that 
other horse . . . you should reach the 
frontier easily.” 

“Ts that necessary? Can they catch 
us ?” 

“With certainty . . . The Frontier 
posts have the best horses in the dis- 


trict ... Do as I say... Your only 
chance...” 
“And you?” 


“T will lead them away. With an 
empty carriage it should be many versts 
before they catch me.” 

“But then, man... what will happen 
to you?” 

“What will happen will happen,” 
Poltalov said. “It is written.” 

“But it means ... The end of all for 
you... Your death.” 

“It had to be,” Poltalov said. Then. 
“That or Uliana and one remains, after 
all, aman...” 

< 2 

“Round that turn is the fork. Get 
ready Temple. Don’t fail me . .. She 
is in your hands ... And it is all we 
can do for her.” 

“T won't fail,” Temple said, “But, 
by God, you’re a man, Poltalov .. .” 


HEY swung round a high embank- 

ment hiding the fork, slowed. Tem- 
ple caught the Baroness’s hand; to- 
gether they jumped. The lightened troika 
picked up speed and swept on out of 
sight. A minute later the guards from 
the post came by in a bunch, riding all 
out. In a moment they were gone. . 
They could hear their shouting and 
shooting growing fainter over the vast 
still countryside. 

They reached the frontier without 
difficulty, the Baroness riding the horse. 
They seemed to run no risks at all, 
Poitalov had drawn the pursuit too 
cunningly and far. 

Only on the safe side of the frontier 
did Temple hand her the official record 
of her husband’s death . . . forged 
though it had been, he felt it was true 
enough now. 

“So,” she sighed. “He was dead all 
the time .. . And perhaps I have caused 
the death of another, in merely seeking 
him.” 

“Tt is the way of Fate,” Temple told 
her. 

“He was a brave man, that comrade 
of yours, Mr. Temple,” she said. ““Who 


_ was he?” 


“No one braver or finer,” Temple 
said. “If you will remember him as 
that, that is all he would wish.” 





Th 








Origins of the Reformation 


The Reformation Did Not Just Happen. 


Its Origins Stretch Back Over Several 


Centuries of Time and Take Their Root in a Great Variety of Causes 


Tur origins of that great movement 
which shook and split for generations 
the spiritual world, and which we call 
the “Reformation,” the preparation of 
the materials for that explosion which 
shattered Christendom in the sixteenth 
century, cover two full lifetimes, at 
least, before the first main act of re- 
bellion against religious unity in 1517. 

Many have taken as the starting 
point of the affair the abandonment of 
Rome by the Papacy and its establish- 
ment at Avignon, more than two hun- 
dred years before Luther’s outbreak. 

There is some truth in such an atti- 
tude, but it is a very imperfect truth. 
Everything has a cause, and every 
cause has another cause behind it, and 
so on. The abandonment of Rome by 
the Papacy, soon after 1300, did weaken 
the structure of the Church but was not 
in itself fatal. It is better, in seeking 
the main starting point, to take that 
awful catastrophe, the plague called 
today “the Black Death” (1348-50), 
forty years after the abandonment of 
Rome. It might even be more satisfac- 
tory to take as a starting point the 
opening of the great schism, nearly 
thirty years after the Black Death, after 
which date, for the better part of an 
active lifetime, the authority of the 
Catholic world was almost mortally 
wounded by the struggles of popes and 
anti-popes, rival claimants to the awful 
authority of the Holy See. Anyhow, 
before the Black Death and before the 
opening of the schism, you have to be- 
gin with the abandonment of Rome by 
the popes. 

The Holy See, as the central author- 
ity of all Christendom, had long been 
engaged in a mortal quarrel with the 
lay power of what was called “The 
Empire,” that is, the Emperors of Ger- 
man origin who had general, but very 
complicated and varied and often only 
shadowy authority, not only in the 
German-speaking countries, but over 
northern Italy and a belt of what is 
now eastern France, as also over the 
Low Countries and certain groups of 
the Slavs. 

A lifetime before the Popes left Rome 
this struggle had been coming to a 
climax under one of the greatest and 
most dangerous men that ever gov- 
erned, the Emperor Frederick II, whose 
power was the greater because he had 
inherited not only the old diversified 
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power over the German States and the 
Low Countries and what we call today 
eastern France, but also eastern and 
southern Italy. The whole of central 
Europe, except the States governed im- 
mediately by the pope in the middle of 
Italy, were more or less under Fred- 
erick’s shadow, under his claim to 
power. He challenged the Church. The 
Papacy won, and the Church was 
saved; but the Papacy as a political 
power had become exhausted in the 
struggle. 

As so often happens, a third party 
benefited by a violent duel between two 
others. It was the king of France who 
now became the chief force, and for 
seventy years, that is, during all the 
bulk of the sixteenth century (from 
1307 to 1377) the Papacy became a 
French thing, the popes residing in 
Avignon where their huge palace re- 
mains to this day, a splendid monu- 
ment of that time and its meaning, and 
the men elected to fill the office of pope 
being, after the change, mainly French. 


HIS change (or rather  inter- 

lude, for the change was not 
permanent) fell just at the moment 
when a national spirit was beginning 
to develop in the various regions of 
Europe, and particularly in France. All 
the more did the peculiarly French 
character of the Papacy shock the con- 
science of the time. The Papacy ought 
of its nature be Universal. That it 
should be National was shocking. The 
tendency of western Christendom to 
divide into separate compartments and 
to lose the full unity which it had pos- 
sessed for so long was increased by 
the failure of the Crusades—which 
while they were active had been a uni- 
fying force, presenting a common ideal 
to all Christian chivalry. This tendency 
was increased also by what is called the 
Hundred Years War; not that it lasted 
one hundred years continuously, but 
that from the first battle to the last you 
may reckon nearly that space of time. 
The Hundred Years War was a strug- 
gle between the French-speaking dy- 
nasty, ruling in England and supported 
by the French-speaking upper classes— 
for all the upper classes in England 
still spoke French at that time—and the 
equally French-speaking monarchy and 
upper classes in France itself. The 
English, French-speaking royal family 
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was called Plantagenet, and the French 
royal family Capetian. 

The French Capetian monarchy had 
descended regularly for generations 
until there came a disputed succession 
shortly after 1300, soon after the pope 
went to Avignon in France. The young 
Edward Plantagenet, the third of that 
name, the French-speaking king of 
England, claimed the French crown. 
He won two remarkable campaigns, 
those of Crécy and Poitiers, and nearly 
succeeded in establishing his claim to 
be king of France. Then came a long 
lull in which the Plantagenet forces 
were driven out of France, save in the 
southwest. Later came a rally of the 
Plantagenets, after the usurping Lan- 
castrian branch of that family had made 
themselves kings of England, and con- 
solidated their unjust power. They 
kindled the war in France again (under 
Henry V of England) and came much 
nearer to success than their forerun- 
ners, because France was in a state of 
civil war. Indeed, the great soldier of 
this period, Henry V of England, 
marrying the daughter of the king of 
France and saying that her brother 
was illegitimate, actually succeeded in 
getting his little son crowned as French 
king. But the dispute was not over. 

We all know how that ended. It 
ended in the campaigns of Joan of Arc 
and her successors and the collapse of 
the Plantagenet claim for good and all. 
But the struggle had, of course, en- 
hanced national feeling, and every 
strengthening of the now growing na- 
tional feeling in Christendom made for 
the weakening of the old religion. 


N THE midst of this fell something 

much more important even than 
such a struggle, and something which, 
as I have said above, had most to do 
with the deplorable splitting up of 
Christendom into separate authorities. 
This woeful incident was the terrible 
plague, now called “the Black Death.” 
The fearful disaster broke out in 1347 
and swept the whole of Europe from 
east to west. The marvel is that our 
civilization did not collapse, for cer- 
tainly one-third of the adult population 
died, and probably more. As is always 
the case in great catastrophes, there 
was a “time-lag” before the full effects 
were felt. It was in the 1370’s and the 
1380’s that its effects began to be 
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permanent and pretty much universal. 

In the first place, as always happens 
when men are severely tried, the less 
fortunate men become revolutionary 
against the more fortunate. There were 
risings and revolutionary movements. 
Prices were disturbed, there was a 
snapping of continuity in a host of in- 
stitutions. The names of the old insti- 
tutions were kept, but the spirit 
changed. For instance, the great mon- 
asteries of Europe kept their old riches 
but fell to half their numbers. 


HE important part of these effects 

of the Black Death was the ap- 
pearance of England and southern Scot- 
land as a country united by a common 
tie. The upper classes ceased to talk 
French, and the various dialects coal- 
esced into a language that was becom- 
ing the literary language of a new 
nation. It is the period of Piers Plow- 
man and of Chaucer. 

The Black Death had not only 
shaken the physical and political struc- 
ture of European society. It had be- 
gun to affect the Faith itself. Horror 
had bred too much despair. Another 
direct result of the Black Death was 
the great schism in the Papacy. The 
warring kings of France and England 
and the rival civil factions in France 
itself and the lesser authorities of the 
smaller states took sides continually for 
the one claimant to the Papacy or the 
other, so that the whole idea of a cen- 
tral spiritual authority was undermined. 

The growth of vernacular literatures, 
that is of literatures no longer gen- 
erally expressed in Latin, but in the 
local speech (northern or southern 
French, or English, or High or Low 
German) was another disruptive fac- 
tor. If you had said to a man one hun- 
dred years before 1347 “Why should 
your prayers be in Latin? Why should 
not our churches use our own lan- 
guage?” your question would have 
been ridiculed; it would have seemed 
to have had no meaning. When it was 
said to a man in 1447, towards the de- 
clining end of the middle ages, with the 
new vernacular languages beginning 
to flourish, such a question was full of 
popular appeal. 

In the same way opponents of cen- 
tral authority could point to the Papacy 
as a mere local thing, an Italian, south- 
ern thing. The pope was becoming as 
much an Italian Prince as he was head 
of the Church. Such a social chaos was 
admirably adapted for specific heresies ; 
that is, for particular movements ques- 
tioning particular doctrines. One very 
favorite opinion, founded on the social 
disturbances of the time, was the idea 
that the right to property and office 
went with grace; that authority, po- 
litical or economic, could not rightly 
be exercised save by men in a state of 
grace—a most convenient excuse for 


every kind of rebellion! Grafted on to 
this quarrel were violent quarrels be- 
tween the laity and the clergy. The 
endowments of the Church were very 
large, and corruption, both in monastic 
establishments and among the seculars, 
was increasing. Endowment was begin- 
ning to be treated more and more as 
a revenue to be disposed of for rewards 
or any political program. Even one of 
the best of the popes of that time, a 





For the benefit of the many new 
readers of The Sign we wish to state 
that the present article is one of a 
series from the pen of Hilaire 
Belloc, who is generally considered 
the foremost defender of the Faith 
in the English language. 

In the first article of the series 
Mr. Belloc himself explained what 
he has in view. He wrote: “I pro- 
pose to deal in what follows with 
certain main attacks on the Catholic 
Church and in the case of all but 
the last (which is still in progress) 
with their failure and the causes of 
their failure.” 

These main attacks on the Catholic 
Church Mr. Belloc considers to be 
the Arian, the Mohammedan, the 
Albigensian, the Protestant and the 
Modern. The present article is the 
second treating of the Protestant 
attack. 

Mr. Belloc regards the Church as 
a citadel presenting a certain num- 
ber of faces between the angles of 
its defenses, each face attacked in 
turn, and after the failure of one 
attack its neighbor suffering the 
brunt of the battle. The last assault, 
the modern one, is more like an at- 
tempt to dissolve the garrison, the 
annihilation of its powers of resis- 
tance by suggestion, than an armed 
conflict. 

The series of articles which pre- 
ceded the present one in The Sign 
has just been published in book 
form by Sheed and Ward under the 
Title Characters of the Reforma- 
tion. A copy of this work may be 
obtained through The Sign. 





man fighting the corrupt habit of unit- 
ing many endowments in one hand, 
himself held seven bishoprics as a mat- 
ter of course. 

National and racial feeling took ad- 
vantage of the confusion in movements 
like that of the Hussites in Bohemia. 
Their pretext against the clergy was 
a demand for the restoration of the cup 
at Communion to the laity. They were 
really inspired by the hatred of the 
Slav against the German. Huss is a 
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hero in Bohemia to this day. During 
the Great Papal Schism efforts had 
been made to restore a central author- 
ity on a firm basis by the calling of 
great councils. They called on the popes 
to resign. They confirmed new appoint- 
ments in the Papacy. But in the long 
run, by shaking the authority of the 
Holy See, they weakened the idea of 
authority in general. 

After such confusions and such com- 
plicated discontents, particularly the ~ 
spreading and increasing discontent 
with the worldliness of the official 
clergy, came a vivid intellectual awak- 
ening; a recovery of the classics and 
especially a recovery of the knowledge 
of Greek. It filled the later fifteenth 
century—(1450-1500). At the same 
time the knowledge of the physical 
world was spreading. The world (as 
we put in now) was “expanding.” 
Europeans had explored the Atlantic 
and the African shores, found their way 
to the Indies round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and before the end of that cen- 
tury, come upon a whole new world, 
later to be called America. 

Through all this ferment went the 
continual demand: “Reform of the 
Church.” “Reform of head and mem- 
bers!” Let the Papacy be recalled to 
its full spiritual duties and let the cor- 
ruption of the official Church be 
purged. There was a rising, stormy cry 
for simplicity and reality, a_ rising 
stormy indignation against the stag- 
nant defense of old privileges, a uni- 
versal straining against rusted shackles 
no longer fitted to European society. 
The cry for change by amendment, for 
a purification of the clerical body and 
restoration of spiritual ideals, may be 
compared to the cry today (centered 
not on religion but on economics) 
which demands a spoliation of concen- 
trated wealth for the masses. 


HE spirit abroad, A.D. 1500-1510, 

was one in which any incident 
might produce a sudden upheaval just 
as the incidents of military defeat, the 
strain of so many years’ warfare, pro- 
duced the sudden upheaval of Bolshe- 
vism in the Russia of our day. 

The incident that provoked an ex- 
plosion was a minor and insignificant 
one—but as a date of origin it is tre- 
mendous. I mean, of course, the protest 
of Luther against the abuse (and, for 
that matter, against the use) of in- 
dulgences. 

That date, the Eve of All Souls 1517, 
is not only a definite date to mark the 
origin of the Reformation, but it is the 


true initial moment. Thenceforward 
the tidal wave grew overwhelmingly. 
Till that moment the conservative 


forces, however corrupt, had felt sure 
of themselves. Very soon after. that 
moment their certitude was gone. The 
flood had begun. 
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Caldey’s Road To Rome 


The Second and Final Article, Written by a Former Anglican Monk of Caldey, 
Describing the Conversion of this Entire Community to the Catholic Church 


Warn I became a postulant at 
Caldey there were five or six of us in 
the novitiate, and we were under the 
care of Brother Wilfrid who in later 
years became prior of the community. 
This is how we spent a typical day. 
We rose shortly before 2 a.m. and went 
down to choir for the long offices of 
Matins and Lauds, which lasted from 
one and a half to two hours according 
to the season. At the close of the night 
office we always recited certain prayers 
for those at sea. On account of the 
unique position of their monastic home 
the Caldey monks could not help tak- 
ing a special interest in the sea and 
ships. Our daily lives were to a very 
large extent ordered by the whims and 
ways of the sea. The lighthouse which 
figured on the monastic arms with the 
motto Ex tenebris lux, and whose rays 
flashed into our dormitory at night, was 
a continual reminder of the dangers of 
the ocean. 

Every night prayers were recited 
after Matins and Lauds which—like all 
the other choir offices—were taken 
from the monastic breviary such as is 
used by all other Benedictines through 
the world. After this we returned to 
the dormitory for another short sleep 
before rising again at six o’clock, when 
we bathed and dressed and tidied our 
cells until the bell summoned to choir 
for Prime. A Low Mass followed, at 
which—if I remember = rightly—we 
novices received Communion three 
times a week. After Mass we went to 
the refectory for “pittance,” a simple 
meal of bread and butter and coffee, 
taken standing. About seven-thirty the 
house bell rang for manual work, and 
each monk was given his allotted task— 
in the gardens, poultry farm, vestment 
work-room, kitchen, scullery, sacristy 
or wherever it might be. My own work 
throughout the greater part of my 
postulancy and novitiate was that of 
sub-sacristan, my “boss” being Brother 
Leo, who was also chief cantor. Under 
his tuition I soon became fairly pro- 
ficient in the various branches of a 
sacristan’s work. Then I was also sent 
to work in the scullery, where I washed 
and prepared vegetables for the cook. 
After dinner and supper we had to take 
our turn at washing in both the scullery 
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and pantry. I never grew to enjoy 
cleaning greasy pots and pans. On 
Saturday mornings there was always 
scrubbing of floors—refectory, hall, 
passages and dormitory. 

But in addition to this there was real 
hard labor out of doors in the gardens. 
How many hours I must have spent in 
hoeing potatoes or clipping fuchsia 
hedges or digging trenches; good dis- 
cipline no doubt both for body and 
soul, but not much fun on a grilling 
summer day. During my novitiate I 
also spent some time in the laundry, 
which in those days was not the up-to- 
date and electrically-fitted place, with 
all the latest gadgets that a later gen- 
eration of monks is used to, but a 
draughty shed open to all the winds of 
heaven, in which one had to light the 
copper fire and to bring water in 
buckets from a tap at some distance. 
At that time each monk did his own 
personal washing; and it was no easy 
job manipulating a heavy white woollen 
habit which, in order to get out the 
dirt, had to be violently pounded in a 
wooden tub of hot water and soap-suds. 
Then the wretched thing had a favor- 
ite trick of falling on to the muddy 
ground just as you had pinned it up 
on the clothes line, and that meant 
rinsing it all over again. 

At nine o’clock we met in church for 
Tierce, the conventual Mass, and Sext. 
It was seldom that we did not have a 
sung Mass; and we used the Roman 
missal without any sort of adaptation, 
in the same way that we made use of 
the Benedictine breviary and other lit- 
urgical books. 


E compiled our calendar and ordo, 

basing it on that of the English 
Benedictine Congregation. In fact there 
was nothing to differentiate us exter- 
nally from any body of Roman Catholic 
Benedictine monks, except that our life 
and rule more closely resembled that 
of Cistercians in its severity. The rest 
of the morning was spent in study, or 
in listening to conferences on the Rule 
of St. Benedict, the psalms, liturgy or 
plain chant, given by our novice master. 
Here again all the books we used were 
those to be found in any Catholic Bene- 
dictine novitiate. All the spiritual au- 
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thors we read were Catholic, and it 
was seldom we made use of Anglican 
writers. And so we grew up in an atmos- 
phere which was cut off from most 
things connected with that Anglican 
Church with which we were officially 
in communion. 


INNER followed at midday. We 

kept silence in the refectory, and 
the books which were read were the life 
of some Catholic Saint or else a book of 
travel or biography. The meal consisted 
of three courses: soup, fish or eggs with 
vegetables, and a pudding. We never 
ate meat in the community until after 
we became Catholics. In those pre-War 
days we drank cider at dinner. After 
dinner we went in procession to the 
church for the long monastic grace, and 
then retired to the dormitory for an 
hour’s siesta. After rising we sang 
None, and then put in another two 
hours’ manual work either indoors or 
in the gardens. Before Vespers at five 
o’clock we had a short recreation, pre- 
ceded by a cup of tea and a piece of 
cake. On Saturdays there was no man- 
ual work in the afternoon. In summer 
time we went bathing, and some of us 
liked nothing better than to go for a 
row in Priory Bay. 

After Vespers had been sung there 
followed what was known as the “quiet 
hour” in which everyone was supposed 
to remain in church occupying the time 
in prayer and spiritual reading. Supper 
was at six-thirty, and after Compline at 
a quarter to eight we were quite ready 
for bed after this long and strenuous 
day of prayer and labor. On Sunday 
afternoons there was a long recreation, 
followed by tea. Here the novices were 
allowed to mix with the seniors, who 
otherwise took their recreation apart. 
Secular visitors staying on the island 
were sometimes invited to these Sunday 
afternoon teas, and among those whom 
I remember meeting during my An- 
glican days at Caldey were the present 
Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Ralph Adams Cram, the American ar- 
chitect, besides a host of well-known 
Anglican clergymen. Ronald Knox and 
Vernon Johnson, at that time under- 
graduates at Oxford, were both fre- 
quent visitors to the Island. The former 
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spent some time with us before his 
\nglican ordination, about which we 
had a long talk when I met him recently 
after over twenty-three years. 


HEN TI had been three months a 
postulant, I was sent home for a 
week to see my family before being 
“clothed” as a novice. As I have men- 
tioned already, I had been very shaky 
about my belief in the Church of Eng- 


Benedictines of Caldey. During those 
weeks at home I took the opportunity 
to write to Abbot Aelred in order to 
lay bare what was in my mind with 
reference to the “Roman Question.” I 
felt almost sure, I explained, that sooner 
or later something would happen to 
force me to submit to Rome, but at the 
moment I felt it was my duty to remain 
where I was. I had no idea whether he 
would consent to admit me into the 
novitiate after such a confession of in- 
stability in the Anglican communion. 
So I was more than relieved to get the 
following reply on November 6th, 1910: 
“T have received your long letter, and 
thank you very much for writing to me 
so fully. You wrote on the very subject 
that I was going to deal with in your 
retreat; and I do not think I need say 
more now than that you have antici- 
pated a great deal of what I was going 
to say to you, and that by your own re- 
searches you have formed an opinion of 
the position which is almost exactly my 
own.” 

I was not sorry to return to Caldey 
after a fortnight in “the world,” espe- 
cially the religious world of Anglicanism 
as it existed on the mainland, with its 
infinite shades of doctrine and observ- 
ance and want of unity—things which 
now worried me far more than they had 
ever done previous to my three months 
on Caldey. On November 20th, I went 
into retreat and on the vigil of St. An- 
drew was given the Benedictine habit 
together with the religious style of 
Brother Richard, in honor of the mar- 
tyred last Abbot of Glastonbury, Blessed 
Richard Whyting. The architect who 
was in charge of the excavations then 
going on at Glastonbury, Mr. Bligh 


Bond, had just entrusted to our care a 
collection of bones which he firmly be- 
lieved to be those of the martyred six- 
teenth century abbot. And since An- 


glicans are not bound, as Catholics are, 
by any rule forbidding the veneration of 
relics lacking episcopal approval as not 
being clearly or probably spurious, we 
accepted Mr. Bligh Bond’s ftestamur 
and kept the feast of Blessed Richard 
Whyting that year with terrific splen- 
dor. As we sang the proper Mass and 
Office which had been appointed by 
Pope Leo XIII I remember my critical 
temperament gave me misgivings. It 
seemed to me rather illogical thus to 
honor the martyr for Roman supremacy 





and not to make our own submission to 
the spiritual authority for which he laid 
down his life. 

I made my simple profession as an 
Anglican monk on December 18, 1911. 
The twelve months’ novitiate I had got 
through with no great difficulty. My 
health seemed perfectly able to stand 
the life, and in fact I was looked upon 
as one of the most healthy members of 
the community during my two and a 
half years of monastic life. A proof of 
this is that I was never absent from 
the night office for over twelve months. 
I did my regular share of manual work 
in the garden, and soon after my pro- 
fession I was made librarian. The only 
illness from which I suffered was a 
spiritual one—‘Roman fever’”—period- 
ical crises when I used to feel I could 
not continue a member of the Anglican 
Church. My Abbot used to smile when 
I announced my symptoms, and would 
say, “Well, I’m not going to stop you 
from going over to Rome if you hon- 
estly feel you cannot remain in the 
Church of England any longer. But are 
you really quite sure you ought to go? 
Can’t you hold on a bit? We may all 
have to take the same road sooner or 
later, and then you will regret not hav- 
ing waited. Go for a good walk round 
the island, think things over again, and 
come back and see me afterwards.” 
And the “good walk round the island,” 
resulted in my deciding, each time, that 
I had better hold on a bit longer. 


UT my mind got more and more in 
a tangle as I tried to discover 
reasons for remaining in the Church of 
England. I spent several weeks work- 
ing at a long article for Pax entitled 
Negotiations for Reunion between Eng- 
land and Rome since the Separation in 
the Sixteenth Century, the thesis of 
which was that there had always been 
a consciousness in the minds of many 
devout Anglicans of a supreme desire 
for reunion with the Holy See, without 
the necessity of denying that their own 
communion is part of the visible Cath- 
olic Church with valid orders and sacra- 
ments: in other words, that Canterbury 
and York were neither more nor less 
than two severed provinces of the West- 
ern Church. I was rather proud of this 
literary effort, and the result of my 
historical researches quieted my con- 
science for the next few months for I 
thought I had proved that there were 
cogent reasons for expecting that “cor- 
porate reunion” would come sooner or 
later. Another reason for my not taking 
the matter into my own hands and be- 
coming a Catholic there and then was 
undoubtedly the moral obligation I felt 
towards the vows I had just taken. I 
considered that they did bind me to 
stick to the community. 
By the beginning of Lent, 1912, our 
position in the Church of England had 
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become so uncertain that the Abbot an- 
nounced that it was to be made a matter 
of individual prayer and study during 
Lent. I was asked to arrange a special 
corner of the library with a selection of 
controversial books to suit all types of 
readers: and the Fathers of the Church 
took their place beside the latest penny 
pamphlets, both pro- and anti-Roman, 
I think the book most in demand was 
Father Maturin’s Price of Unity. Its 
effect on the minds of most readers was 
to make them feel they had better stay 
where they were, although others found 
it broke down all their remaining preju- 
dices against Rome. Then the redoubt- 
able anti-Roman controversialist, Father 
Puller S.S.J.E., was brought down to 
Caldey to give us a series of lectures in 
which, by an alarming and confusing 
barrage of quotations from the early 
Fathers, he effectually demolished all 
the Papal claims. Then, as a counter- 
blast, came Dr. Langford-James, an 
Anglican clergyman well-known for his 
Roman views. He delighted us with his 
clever and witty talks, so different from 
the Cowley Father, and he tried to 
make us see that there was every reason 
for accepting the Papal claim without 
being obliged to go over to Rome! 


ASTLY the warden of the guest- 
house, Brother Denys, addressed 
us with that bland charm of his and 
that sense of tremendous erudition which 
we always associated with him. He 
poured oil on the troubled waters, and 
endeavored to assure us that Rome was 
sooner or later going to climb down 
and agree to terms of corporate reunion 
with the severed provinces of Canter- 
bury and York! He supported his thesis 
by references to mysterious gatherings 
between Latins and Orthodox that had 
been taking place in the near East, in 
those Ruritanian kingdoms among the 
Caucasus and Balkans where romantic 
novelists love to let their imagination 
run riot. He referred to equally mys- 
terious goings on in Rome itself, under 
the shadow of the Vatican; to opinions 
which had been expressed by Belgian, 
French, Italian theologians as to the 
validity of Anglican orders, and he left 
us marvelling at his hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions as to the degrees of Papal in- 
fallibility. The result of all this was 
that, when Lent was over, we were able 
to sing our Easter Alleluias with a clear 
conviction that we were right in re- 
maining where we were. So a resolution 
was drawn up and sent round to our 
friends, stating that, as a community, 
we felt we were true members of the 
Catholic Church, and that, however de- 
sirable full communion with Rome might 
be, it was not for us to seek it on the 
only conditions laid down by the Holy 
See; but that it was our duty as we 
saw it to labor and to pray for the 
reunion of Christendom. 
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But, as one of the community ex- 
pressed it in a letter written at the time, 
“Nominally we are Anglicans ...a 
product of the Church of England, but 
in reality the community has been 
brought up on Roman Catholic food, if 
| may put it in that way. Our breviary, 
missal and devotional books contain 
doctrines which are not compatible with 
the teaching of the Church of England, 
eg., the doctrine of Papal supremacy. 
We have borrowed practically every- 
thing we have from the Roman Church, 
and now it may be that we shall have to 
look to Rome for that authority and 
recognition of our faith and practice 
which surely no Anglican bishop, true 
to his principles, can give us. And so 
we are face to face with the Papal 
claim: it is a claim we cannot ignore 
or lightly put aside.” 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH ON 


The subsequent events which led up 
to our final submission to the Holy See 
can be found ‘n the Correspondence be- 
tween Abbot Aelred and the Anglican 
bishops, which was reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. It starts with a letter to Dr. 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated December 13th, 1911, asking that 
official recognition of Abbot Aelred’s 
ordination might be given so that his 
name could appear in Crockford’s Cler- 
ical Directory. (He had been ordained 
by the Cowley Father, Bishop Grafton, 
in. Fond-du-lac, with the permission of 
Dr. Maclagan, Archbishop of York, in 
whose diocese the community was then 
living, in 1904.) Technically, he was a 
“colonial clergyman” and still needed 
specific license to work in an English 
diocese; hence his request. Indeed, we 


all felt that the time had come when 
some definite authority and guidance 
were of absolute necessity if we were 
to make progress in the life we had 
adopted. 

So it was that we sought, first from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and then, 
at his Grace’s suggestion, from Dr. 
Gore, Bishop of Oxford, that episcopal 
supervision and guidance without which 
we were convinced we could not go on. 
Bishop Gore, naturally and rightly, 
made inquiries into the faith, religious 
practices and worship of the commu- 
nity, and found after due investigation 
that many of these were such that no 
Anglican prelate could sanction them. 
His decision was the providential means 
of opening our eyes at last to the full 
significance of our position. To quote 
from the last letter in this correspond- 
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Introit, Dominus illuminatio mea. Every 
year as I turn over that page and be- 
hold those pencil markings they open 
the floodgates of memory, and bring 
back all that took place during those 
last weeks we spent as Anglicans. A 
week had elapsed since we received 
Bishop Gore’s letter insisting on our 
abandoning so much in our practices 
that it would have meant a complete 
transformation of our Benedictine life 
—we were asked to fall into line with 
recognised Anglican usage connected 
with the Liturgy, the divine office, cere- 
monial, and the cultus of our Lady and 
the Saints, which would necessarily in- 
volve corresponding doctrinal modifica- 
tions—with all that that implies in 
Christian life, for Legem credendi 
statuit lex orandi. 

Our affairs had come to an impasse. 


THE ISLE OF CALDEY. THE WALLS DATE FROM THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


ence, a letter from Abbot Aelred to 
Bishop Gore, on February 25th, 1913: 
“We had thought all along that our 
views were shared by many others, and 
could rightly be held in loyalty to the 
Catholic Church in England. But you 
have cleared the matter up, and have 
helped us to realize that we were in a 
false position, and could not honestly 
go on holding these views without at 
the same time being untrue to the teach- 
ing of the Church of England to whose 
authority, through you, we appealed.” 

In an old and much worn Missale 
Romanum that I still use, there is a 
pencil note on the page for the Tuesday 
after the Second Sunday of Lent, which 
in 1913 fell on February 18th: “My last 


Mass in Anglican Church” it reads, and 


I have underlined the words of the 


On the Tuesday morning to which I 
refer we assembled in choir as usual for 
low Mass, and the Abbot went to the 
altar and vested. Like the late Msgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson, he was always a 
rapid celebrant, but that morning it 
struck me he said the liturgy at more 
than his customary pace. After the 
Mass was over, instead of remaining in 
church to make his thanksgiving as 
usual he walked straight out the moment 
he had unvested. “I believe that is the 
last time he will celebrate as an An- 
glican,” I thought to myself. And I was 
right. During the course of the morn- 
ing a notice was put up in the cloister 
requesting that the community should 
meet in his room in the afternoon. When 
we were all assembled, Abbot Aelred 
stood up and told us briefly and clearly 
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that he was sure his whole future de- 
pended on his true and wholehearted 
submission to the Roman Catholic 
Church; and that in giving himself up 
to the guidance of others he was doing 
not only God’s will for himself but what 
was best for the community. And he 
asked those of us who felt in the same 
way to come over and stand by his side. 
I should mention that every member of 
the community had been given a com- 
plete copy of the relevant letters be- 
tween the Abbot and the Bishop, and 
had been asked to make up his mind as 
to the right course. Whatever decision 
had to be made, it must be made by 
each one as an individual soul. 


T WAS a dramatic moment when the 
\bbot sat down after making this 
announcement of his own personal de- 
cision to submit himself to the Holy 
See. And then, one by one, nearly all 
of those who were there went over to 
his side.* Their reasons, as far as such 
deep-seated things can ever be ex- 
pressed at all, had been written out on 
the paper which accompanied the copies 
of the letters mentioned above. The 
others asked for time to reflect further 
before coming to a final decision. I 
knew my own mind too well to need 
any further delay. 

It was now nearly time for Vespers, 
so the Abbot asked one of the com- 
munity who was in Anglican orders 
and who showed no sign of being ready 
to follow the majority of his brethren, 
to go into the church and remove the 
reserved Sacrament from the pyx hang- 
ing over the high altar and take it to 
the village church-where it could be 
consumed in the morning. Vespers were 
sung as usual, but at the close the 
Abbot, who had already removed his 
ring and pectoral cross, deliberately re- 
frained from singing the benedictional 
Dominus vobiscum before the final col- 
lect, since he now relinquished any 
claim to be a Catholic priest, and ac- 
cepted the Roman view that he was 
simply a layman. 

The following morning of course we 
had no Mass, but went into choir at the 
normal time and recited the Litanies of 
the Saints. The breviary offices were 
continued as usual, and no point of our 
monastic observance was in any way 
changed. That same afternoon twenty- 
six of us signed a letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford in which we told him we 
were unable to submit to the conditions 
he imposed before becoming our epis- 


*In view of certain misunderstandings, I give 
exact figures. The community consisted of nine 
brothers in solemn vows, thirteen in simple vows, 


ive novices and four oblates. Of .these, eight 
! ly professed, eleven simply professed, four 
and two oblates became Catholics then or 

sé after. The remnant thus consisted of one 
solemnly professed monk (who also became a 
Catholic some years later), two simply professed and 
a novice (none of whom wished to continue the 
monastic life), and two oblates, who had no status 
as monks. There were two other oblates for whom 
the Abbot would take no responsibility and they 
were excluded from the community’s deliberations. 


copal visitor. On Saturday, February 
22nd, Abbot Aelred sent a telegram to 
Dr. Mostyn, Bishop of Minevia and an 
urgent appeal to Dom Bede Camm, a 
Benedictine of Maredsous, who had 
formerly been an Anglican, to come to 
our assistance. On the following Tues- 
day afternoon, Dom Bede landed on 
Caldey, and I was given the task of 
looking after him—a task which for the 
next few weeks involved no small 
amount of secretarial work. 

Our church having been blessed, Dom 
Bede said the first Catholic Mass on 
Caldey since the Reformation. It was 
Friday the 28th of February, a ferial 
day, and he celebrated the Mass of our 
Lord’s Five Wounds. Events now moved 
rapidly, and on March 3rd Abbot Co- 
lumbia Marmion arrived from Mared- 
sous in Belgium. The steamer Firefly 
was kept busy that week. The following 
day she brought over the Bishop of 
Minevia and the Abbots of Downside 
and Caermaria. On Wednesday March 
5th, the feast of St. Aelred, our 
founder’s patron, a day that broke calm 
and fair after a two days’ gale had been 
raging over the island, the church bells 
rang out and we assembled to sing 
Tierce. And then took place the solemn 
reception into the Catholic Church of 
twenty-two of the community. Msgr. 
Mostyn vested and entered the sanctu- 
ary. Before him, Abbot Aelred knelt at 
a prie-dieu with a book of the gospels 
open before him. Behind him, kneeling 
on the floor of the choir, were ourselves. 
The Vent Creator was sung and then, 
together with our founder, we made our 
profession of faith, after which the 
Bishop absolved us from censures. 


NE who was present remarked 

that it was the most moving 
sight he had ever seen in all his life, 
and he was quite unable to restrain his 
tears. All of us who needed conditional 
baptism presented ourselves before the 
Bishop in the sacristy, while others 
were having their confessions heard in 
the chapter-house. When this was over 
we returned to the church and chanted 
a solemn Te Deum. Msgr. Mostyn then 
said Mass and gave us Holy Com- 
munion. In the afternoon there was 
pontifical Vespers, and the busy day 
concluded with pontifical Benediction 
and Compline, sung by Abbot Butler of 
Downside. 

Few converts I suppose come into the 
Church with such a welcome as was 
given the Anglican Benedictines of 
Caldey on that March morning in 1913. 
And as I look back now I feel that it 
was a pity the authorities of the Cath- 
olic Church were not a little more 
severe, and that they did not keep us 
waiting for some months as _ cate- 
chumens. It is often presumed that be- 
cause men have been living so long with 
all the external and some of the internal 
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features of Catholicism that they have 
therefore nothing to learn about the 
fundamentals of religion. And that is q 
grave fallacy, for the most extreme 
Anglo-Catholic is at least as likely to 
retain a Protestant mentality as a con. 
vert from extreme Calvinism. We were 
encouraged, it seemed to me, to think 
that we were merely leaving a state of 
schism, and that apart from this we 
had been Catholics all the time. But 
had we? When I look back now after 
more than twenty years’ experience of 
life in the Catholic Church, I doubt it 
I record this impression, so perhaps | 
should also mention that one of the 
brethren who was of our group that 
day, and who has been my constant 
friend and correspondent ever since, 
disagrees with me here. His own recol- 
lection is of a supreme and really rather 
wonderful disregard, on the part of the 
Catholic authorities, of much that was 
precious in our past spiritual experience: 
a divine ruthlessness which touched to 
the quick and did its healing work. 


HORTLY after the reception of his 

community into the Church, Brother 
Aelred, as he was again called, left 
Caldey for a visit to Rome before set- 
tling down to his year’s novitiate at 
Maredsous. He is now a Benedictine 
missionary in British Columbia. The 
rest of the community was left at Caldey 
and put under the charge of Dom John 
Chapman (later Abbot of Downside), 
with Dom Bede Camm as our novice- 
master. We soon settled down again to 
our normal and_scarcely-interrupted 
monastic routine, and practically noth- 
ing was changed in the exterior details 
of our daily life for the next twelve 
months and more. 

The story is ended! We had been 
landed in the net of St. Peter—some of 
us not without a struggle to escape. 
But the Galilean fisherman knew how 
to capture the fishes that swam in the 
waters of the Atlantic, so to say, and 
he made sure that he lost as few as 
possible! Many things have happened 
since those now remote days twenty- 
three years ago. For myself I am no 
longer a Benedictine monk but a secu- 
lar Tertiary of St. Francis—a_ bad 
breakdown in health some time after 
the conversion having made it impos- 
sible for me to remain with my former 
brethren on Caldey Island. And they 
themselves, after a constant struggle to 
meet the financial expenses of living on 
this island, were obliged to sell it to the 
Cistercians in 1927 in order to pay their 
debts. And, thanks to the generosity of 
a benefactor, they have now found a 
new home at Prinknash Priory, among 
the Cotswold Hills, near Gloucester, 
where, growing rapidly in numbers, 
they continue to follow much the same 
sort of life they did when they were still 
members of the Church of England. 
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Warn a Chinese is seriously ill, 
he sends for a native doctor. If, after 
several days, there is no improvement, 
he has recourse to the foreigners about 
whose medicine he has heard. So we 
frequently come in contact with the dy- 
ing. Of these, some are well disposed 
and receive baptism; others obstinately 
cling to the idolatry which they have 
faithfully practised all their lives. Even 
though the dying person, himself, is 
granted the gift of faith, paganism is 
prominent in the home. 

On one occasion Sister had baptized 
a man and was leaving his hut when 
she heard his wife say to the three 
children, “Come, we must go and beg.” 
Sister resolved to bring them an alms. 
Before she returned, the man died. She 
gave the money to his widow who ac- 
cepted it with deepest gratitude saying, 
“With this money, I will buy paper to 
burn for him!” 

x * *k * 

Sister told a man that the medicine 
she was administering could afford him 
only temporary relief and advised him 
to prepare for eternity. Because of the 
death of his five sons, this man lost all 
confidence in the idol and abandoned 
his superstitious practises. He was now 
ready to hear about the One True God. 
Believing him to be sincere, she visited 
him regularly and instructed him. She 
noticed one day that his condition was 
much worse and announced that the 
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time had come for him to be baptized. 
Was he willing? 

To her great disappointment, he an- 
swered, “No! All you have been telling 
me is idle talk. I do not believe it.” He 
added much more which Sister could 
not understand. Her companion, refus- 
ing to interpret, said sadly, “It is not 
good to hear.” 

* ok ok Ok 

Mr. T’ong had been working on the 
automobile road when he became sick 
and could not go back to his family who 
live several days’ journey from here. 
He hired a woman to nurse him but it 
was evident he was given very little 
attention. 

We had visited him several times, 
when one morning we recognized him 
lying on straw at the gate of one of the 
pagan temples. We were unwilling to 
believe the story he told and went to the 
room which he had recently occupied. 
There, the woman in charge confirmed 
what he had said: He could not get 
well. Those who lived in the same court, 
unable to endure the stench from his 
sores, asked a friend of his to take him 
away. 

We returned to the temple to see 
what could be done. We followed the 
sound of voices until it led us to a room 
in which five pagan monks were sitting 
around a table. Two were reading while 
the others sewed. As we appeared in the 
doorway all rose and bowed. One of 
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them hurriedly placed a bench outside 
the door and requested us to be seated. 
The superior ordered that the bench be 
taken inside and we were invited to 
enter. We accepted the invitation, real- 
izing that a special concession had been 
made in our behalf. 

A little boy served tea, then with- 
drew while we explained our errand. 
The bonze assured us that he disliked 
having the sick man at the gate. On 
account of the danger of contagion, it 
had been impossible to hire anyone to 
carry him away. 

Then he at once turned the subject 
to religion. He spoke in pagan terms 
with which we were unfamiliar so the 
entire conversation had to be carried 
on through the interpreter, who was 
one of our orphans. She, true to Chinese 
custom, kept her eyes modestly cast 
down and spoke only when told to do 
so. The talk was very unsatisfactory, to 
say the least. (As soon as we reached 
the Mission, our shy little companion 
was herself again. In less than an hour, 
all the girls in the compound were 
laughing and talking about the bonze 
trying to convert the Catholic Sisters to 
Buddhism !) 

When we were leaving the temple, 
three of the monks accompanied us to 
the gate. As we approached the place 
where the sick man lay, each of them 
pulled his sleeve down over his hand 
and with it, covered his nose and 
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mouth. In answer to our inquiry as to 
where he had intended sending the pa- 
tient, the bonze pointed to a little fort 
outside the temple wall. 

\rrangements were made and the 
sufferer was removed to the fort. He 
was most grateful for even the least 
rendered and frequently re- 
peated that if he should recover, he 
would become a Christian. His health 
was not restored, however, and before 
he died, he was baptized. 

x ok Ok Ok 
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HIHKIANG boasts of a pagan insti- 
tution which cares for the aged, 
id and maimed. The Sisters are 
permitted to distribute medicine to the 
inmates. The eagerness with which 
these afflicted ones surround us, is suf- 
ficient proof that we are welcome. 

On one of these visits, Sister was 
asked to see a dying man. She began 





the usual instruction but the patient in- 
terrupted her with, “I know! I know!” 
He proceeded to make the Sign of the 


Cross and recite the Hail Mary. Sister 
was astonished and asked if he were a 
Christian. He answered in the negative 

id related the following account of 


wenty years ago, he spent six 
hs in the catechumenate of one of 
-weichow Missions. He was not 
aptized when the missionaries had 
to flee from the Reds. The catechume- 
temporarily closed. His work 
to another town where there 
mission so he had not resumed 
his study of doctrine. Broken in health, 
he finally came to Chihkiang and found 
a home in the Poor House. 


nate was 
took him 


was no 


He had forgotten all the prayers he 
had learned, except the Hail Mary 
which he recited every day. For twenty 
years he had been interceding with 
Our Lady to, “Pray for us, sinners, now 
and AT THE HOUR OF OUR 
DEATH.” Sister witnessed the answer 
to his prayer in his fervent reception 
of baptism. 

oe 


We were asked to go to the country 
to see a family who had yellow fever. 
The woman who invited us said that 
she would go with us because the. sick 
people were her relatives. She warned 
us to start early in the morning as the 
distance was five li. We agreed to this 
arrangement. 

The next morning, she appeared 
quite surprised to see us at her door. 
She informed us that she could not go 
because her son was afraid that she 
would contract the disease. Then, too, 
there was no one to watch the house 
while she was away. She added that it 
was unimportant that we go for those 
people would die anyway! Before our 
minds flashed a picture of helpless chil- 
dren dying without baptism. We re- 
solved to make every effort to reach 
them. At the Mission, we met a Chris- 
tian who knew the place and agreed to 
be our guide. 

It was the Sisters’ first visit to this 
district and the people looked at us 
cautiously from safe distances. Our 
escort explained that we had been told 
of the illness of a family living here 
and had come to dispense medicine if 
they wished to take it. One by one they 
summoned enough courage to come 
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near. Beiore long, every family in the 
village was represented among the sick. 
We found the fever patients not so 
serious as we had anticipated. A little 
girl who was dying of pneumonia was 
the only one baptized while we were 
there. The woman who invited us, hay- 
ing lost face, avoided meeting us again, 
* * * x 


A WOMAN came to the dispensary 
and asked the Sisters to go to see 
her father who was ill. Sister tried to 
find out what was wrong with the man 
but the only information she could get 
was that he was blind. After a half 
hour’s brisk walk, the Sisters reached 
the place designated. They looked for 
their companion. She was so far in the 
rear that they decided not to wait for 
her. It was not polite, but they thought 
that could be easily overlooked since 
the patient was in danger of death. 

A young woman greeted them, in- 
vited them to be seated and said that 
she would call the sick person. It was 
comforting to know that they were not 
too late—but had they been called out 
in the noonday heat of late July to see 
a man who was probably able to walk 
to the dispensary in the cool hours of 
the morning ? 

They were satisfied that it was not a 
useless trip when a man whose face be- 
trayed intense suffering, came into the 
room. He told them that he had been 
blind for seven years but was still not 
resigned to this cross. The day before 
the Sisters’ visit, a man who claimed to 
be doing good work in order to spread 
the fame of the Protestant missionaries, 
came to him and promised to restore 
his sight by injecting medicine into the 
region of the eye. 

Believing that the time had come for 
him to be cured of his blindness, he 
gladly consented. After the injection, 
the so-called doctor demanded three 
dollars and sixty-five cents. The treat- 
ment was followed by such severe pain 
in the head that the blind man neither 
ate nor slept that day or the next, so he 
sent for the Sisters. 

They did what they could for him 
and promised to return the next day. 
This was not enough. The patient had 
another request to make. To their sur- 
prise and amusement, he begged them 
to perform superstitious rites to dispel 
the evil spirits and thereby cure him! 

* 2 « & 

We are seldom sent for when baby 
girls are sick. Often, pagan parents, 
because of their utter poverty, are glad 
that these little ones die. When we see 
a sick child, we ask the mother if she 
would like to have medicine for it. 
Sometimes we are told that the baby is 
too sick to eat medicine. Then Sister 
remarks that the little one looks fever- 
ish and asks if she might rub some 
medicine on its head. The mother, 
probably to get rid of this annoying for- 
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eigner, gives her consent, and the infant 
becomes a child of God. 

There was one instance when this 
ruse was not successful. The child’s 
mother had studied doctrine and knew 
that the Sisters baptize dying babies. 
When she saw the bottle of water she 
hastily gave the child to a relative and 
told her to take it to the street until 
Sister should leave! 

Seeing that her plan had failed, Sister 
explained the Church’s teaching in re- 
gard to baptizing the dying.-She in- 
structed the mother to baptize the child 
immediately before its death. The 
woman would not consent to do so and 
offered as an excuse, that she was un- 
worthy. 

‘ee + & 

RS. JULIANNA TSAO is known 

for charity to the sick. When 
Mrs. Teng fainted in church, Julianna 
carried her to the women’s compound. 
At another time, blind Tobias and Mrs. 
Chang were returning from the Com- 
munion rail when the former tripped 
over the old lady’s cane and the in- 
evitable happened. It was Julianna who 
conveyed her to her room. After these 
two incidents, one of the Sisters named 
Julianna, “Our Ambulance.” 

In the evening, Mrs. Tsao may be 
found at the Mission gate begging a 
Sister to go quickly to see a very sick 
person. Then she leads the way to some 
obscure hovel where they ascend a lad- 
der to a loft so dark that it is several 
seconds before Sister can discern’ on 
the floor, a human being struggling for 
life. In this way, Julianna has obtained 
holy baptism for many souls. 

At times, it is difficult to remember 
her kindness for she tries our patience 
almost beyond endurance. One eve- 


ning, a sick call came and she was 
asked to go with Sister. 

After administering a dose of medi- 
cine, Sister began to instruct the patient 
who had not much longer to live. The 
poor old man had never before seen a 
nun. Her unusual appearance was bad 
enough but her strange voice was worse. 

She turned to her companion and told 
her to repeat the instruction. Julianna, 
who was engaged in conversation with 
a group of women, did not hear what 
Sister said but knew she wanted some- 
thing so she addressed the invalid and 
began to extol the medicine which he 
had received. 

Sister concealed her impatience while 
she went over the instruction. Again, 
Julianna was preoccupied. This time, 
she said to the patient, “She wants to 
know how long you have been sick.” 

Sister showed her displeasure and ex- 
plained that the man was going to die 
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and she wished her to teach him doc- 
trine. To this, Mrs. Tsao replied, “He 
understands your words. It is not nec- 
essary: for me to repeat.” 

Sister tried once more to make her- 
self understood by the patient. She had 
only begun when Julianna interrupted 
her to report that these people wished 
her to visit a sick woman. 

Sister declared that she would not 
leave until this man was _ instructed. 
Then Julianna went to the bedside and 
with an important air, began, “There 
is only One God. Tell Him you are a 
great sinner and ask Him to pity you!” 
“Now, Sister, let us go to see that sick 
woman,” she said as she left the room 
evidently thinking that she had ful- 
filled her duty. 

Further attempts seemed useless. 
Sister decided to come back again as 
soon as possible, with another com- 
panion. 

When they had left the court, she 
told Julianna that if the man died with- 
out baptism, she, Julianna, would have 
to answer for his soul. This rebuke had 
the desired effect. She walked home in 
silence but her lips were moving in 
prayer. The following day, when Sister 
returned from her rounds among the 
sick, Julianna met her at the gate and 
asked eagerly, “Did you baptize old 
Mr. Chang ?” 

* * * * 

When we are invited to a home, we 
must wait to be served tea and offered 
the water-pipe, before we are permitted 
to see the patient, no matter how seri- 
ous his condition may be. It would seem 
that politeness comes before life itself 
with-these people. 

While we are treated with courtesy, 
our work among the sick has its dis- 
appointments as well as its consolations. 
When our best efforts meet with failure, 
the remembrance of the many prayers 
that are constantly being offered for the 
success of our work, is a powerful 
stimulus and we begin again with re- 
newed courage. 
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Tue origin of music may, from its 
nature, be attributed to times coeval 
with the appearance of man on earth. 
When man began to contemplate the 
vast universe, his attention was natu- 
rally directed to harmonious nature. 
The singing of birds above all must 
have deeply impressed him and led him 
to vocal imitation. In the course of time 
he contrived to combine the natural 
sounds of his voice into a system, to 
arrange them into melodies agreeable to 
the ear, and finally to make instruments 
by which the melodies can be rendered. 

The Chinese and all the ancient na- 
tions speak of the mysterious. influence 


of music. The music of China is so old 
that only legend and tradition can tell 
of its origin. Long before any other 


people had a system of musical tones, 
China had a Bureau of Music. The 
earliest Chinese scale dates back to 
1500 B. C. This scale had only five 
The Chinese believe that music 
is the gift of the gods. It plays an im- 
portant part in every activity of Chinese 
life. They are born, they worship, they 
marry and they die to music. Confucius, 
the great Chinese philosopher, taught 
that by music of a land one can know 
whether the people are well governed, 
or whether they are of good morals. 
He gave music a high place for its so- 
cial value “to make the whole world 
kin.” 

It is difficult to give a correct idea of 
Chinese vocal music. Few foreigners 
are able to imitate Chinese vocalization. 
Chinese singing is always done in unison, 
and usually serves as an accompani- 
ment to the guitar. In ritual ceremonies, 
the singing is of a tender and plaintive 
character, in a kind of minor key. It is 
always in unison and therefore bears a 
striking resemblance to the first Chris- 
tian plain chant. 

Chinese music is mostly instrumental. 
There are 72 different kinds of recog- 
nized Chinese instruments, the largest 
number of these being percussion in- 
struments. According to Chinese ideas, 
music is nothing but the expression of 
the perfect harmony existing between 
Heaven, earth and man. They there- 
fore put nature under contribution for 
the production of their instruments. 

STONE. The use of stone to make 
musical instruments may be said to be 
peculiar to China. At any rate the Chi- 
nese were the first to give stone a place 
in music. These chimes were made of 


tones 
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jade and also a black calcareous stone. 
The Chinese think that stone is less 
susceptible to changes of temperature 
and therefore is best adapted to pre- 
serve the real sound of the chime. 

METAL. Metal is one of the five ele- 
ments. It comes from the earth, say the 
Chinese and still it is a substance of 
quite a different nature. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to give it a place in 
music and this was done in the earliest 
ages. Bells of all sizes and shapes from 
those weighing moré than 50 tons down 
to the small ones which swing on the 
eaves of the pagodas are found all over 
China. Some are ornamented with char- 
acters, some with symbols, all are used 
mainly for religious purposes. 

SILK. Silk holds the first place 
amongst the natural productions em- 
ployed in music not only on account of 
the great variety of instruments whose 
strings are made chiefly of silk but also 
because stringed instruments can boast 
of the greatest antiquity. The most hon- 
ored string instrument is the Ch’in. The 
name implies “restriction.” The Chinese 
believed that its influence could sup- 
press evil passions, purify the human 
heart and guide the actions of the body. 
It was therefore highly venerated by 
the Chinese. The sages alone were al- 
lowed to play it. The present Ch’in has 
seven strings. They are plucked with 
the fingers to produce the sound. It is 
very difficult to play upon. A more com- 
mon string instrument is the three- 
stringed fiddle called Hsien. It is one 
of the favorite instruments of street 
ballad-singers. 


AMBOO, Bamboo—according to the 

Chinese—is neither a tree nor 
yet a simple plant, but it takes the 
qualities of both. It was found particu- 
larly useful in music. The Chinese were 
a long time in discovering that a tube 
pierced at different places may be made 
to produce as many sounds as there 
were holes by merely stopping these 
holes one after the other. In order to 
get the various sounds the ancient Chi- 
nese used as many tubes as there were 
sounds, these tubes were fastened to- 
gether to produce the P’ai-Hsiao or 
“Pandean Pipes.” It is used only in 
rittal music. The Cheng resembles an 
old-fashioned tea-pot with the spout 
serving as a mouth piece. Into this pot 
shaped reservoir seventeen bamboo 
pipes of various lengths are inserted at 
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the top, and played by the wind blown 
through the mouth piece. This instru- 
ment is supposed to have first sug- 
gested the idea of the reed organ. 

WOOD. It is not known to whom the 
introduction of wooden instruments in 
music may be attributed, but wood is 
one of the productions of nature so use- 
ful to man that it must have been given 
a place in music from the earliest ages. 
The Chu resembles a square box. In 
the middle there is a hammer so con- 
trived so as to move right and left. It 
is used only at religious ceremonies. 
The Mu Yu or wooden fish is made of 
a block of wood hollowed out and 
shaped somewhat like a skull. It is 
painted red all over. It is used by pagan 
priests to mark time in the recitation of 
prayers when begging. 


KIN. From earliest ages the Chinese 
have been acquainted with in- 
struments of percussion of which the 
tanned skin of animals was the vibrating 
medium. Drums are of all sizes. Drums 
and gongs are most in evidence at 
funerals, weddings and theatrical per- 
formances. It was absolutely necessary 
that Earth, the common mother of all 
things, should occupy a place ‘in music 
and therefore the Hsuan was invented 
2700 years before our era. It is a red- 
dish yellow cone of baked clay and 
pierced with six holes. When played it 
is held firmly with both hands. They 
can find few specimens of this instru- 
ment in use at the present day. 
GOURD. The gourd was introduced 
among the musical instruments by the 
ancient Chinese to represent plants and 
herbs. It is called P’ao and its shell is 
at once thin and hard. Nowadays wood 
has been substituted for gourd, a change 
which does not make much difference 
in the sound. The Chinese say that 
music proceeds from the heart of man, 
it is the expression of the feelings of 
the soul, and to a foreigner it may 
seem strange, yet it cannot be denied 
that the national music of every country 
has a mystic influence on the passions 
of its inhabitants. Some airs are capable 
of raising or depressing the spirits of 
causing an electrical commotior in the 
hearts of the auditors. So it is with 
Chinese music. They are satisfied with 
it. It is a necessity for them. This is 
fully and convincingly proved by the 
constant use of music in their cere- 
monies and festivities. 
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Tue beginnings of Catholicism in 
New England followed the French and 
Indian wars which convulsed the border 
settlements during the colonial period. 
French-Canadian forces, assisted by In- 
dian allies, ravaged New England be- 
tween 1689 and 1713 making numerous 
prisoners of war who were brought to 
New France—the name given to Can- 
ada during the French régime. Often- 
times these captives renounced their 
Protestant belief when settling perma- 
nently on Canadian soil and it is to this 
generally unknown phase of history that 
we must seek the first authenticated in- 
stances where the American-born en- 
tered religious life through convents 
located at Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers. 

The Pilgrim Fathers formed the nu- 
cleus of New England as we presently 
know this section of the United States. 
Prominent among the Pilgrims was 
Miles Standish, military leader and 
treasurer of the colony who, contrary 
to general opinion, was a Catholic with 
a long-established lineage professing 
fealty to the Church. One of Standish’s 
immediate ancestors was the illustrious 
Franciscan, Rt. Rev. Henry Standish, 
D.D., Bishop of Asaph, England, and 
confessor to Queen Catherine of Aragon, 
the first wife of Henry VIII. As the 
Pilgrims looked upon religious tolera- 
tion as the first-born of all abomina- 
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tions, it is surprising how Standish 
became so closely affiliated with this 
pioneer band of colonists. 

For many years Indian and French 
war parties harassed the New England 
frontier until scarcely a settlement from 
Portland on the Maine coast to North- 
ampton in the Connecticut valley was 
free from its tale of sorrow and desola- 
tion. Hemmed in by rivals, whose 
power the Indian dreaded, his proud 
spirit chafed under so galling a bondage 
that he sighed for his primitive free- 
dom and possessions. The bow and ar- 
row, once the principal weapons of the 
red man, had been exchanged for the 
white man’s musket and, in the use of 
this formidable weapon, the redskin ac- 
quired such skill as to become a dreaded 
adversary. 

Approximately fifteen hundred New 
Englanders were captured and brought 
to New France during this period of 
warfare. Whereas many captives were 
redeemed and returned to New Eng- 
land, hundreds are known to have taken 
permanent residence among French- 
Canadians where they embraced the 
Catholic faith. 

Standard Catholic reference works 
are today unanimous in stating that the 
first United States born nun was Mary 
Turpin who entered the Ursuline con- 
vent of New Orleans in 1748 and that 
the first New Englander to follow the 
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example of Miss Turpin was Frances 
Allen, the daughter of a Protestant gen- 
eral of Vermont during the American 
Revolution, who entered the cloister of 
the Hotel Dieu of Montreal in 1810. 
Our researches have conclusively proved 
that both these statements are incorrect. 

Both the archives of the Province of 
Quebec and of the Ursuline convent in 
that city show that to Mary Anne Davis 
of Salem, Mass., rightly belongs the 
distinction of being the first nun of 
United States birth and residence. This 
New Englander, born in 1681, was cap- 
tured when five years old by Abenaki 
Indians on one of their raids and taken 
back to Canada where she lived an In- 
dian life among her captors at St. 
Francois du Lac, near Sorel, Quebec. 


A JESUIT missionary succeeded in 
interesting the Governor of New 
France in the case of this captive with 
the result that young Mary was brought 
to Quebec where the authorities ar- 
ranged her ransom. Entering the Ur- 
suline convent—the oldest religious 
institution of its kind in either Canada 
or the United States, first as a day pupil 
and subsequently in 1698 as a novice, 
Miss Davis was lost to the outside world 
when she was professed as Mother 
Mary Anne Davis of St. Benoit. This 
former New Englander lived a most 
exemplary life as an Ursuline nun for 
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forty-eight years, departing from the 
earthly scene on March 2, 1749, in the 
sixty-eighth year of life. 

On January twenty-fifth, 1692, Mrs. 
Mary R. Plaisted, along with two chil- 
dren from a previous marriage, Mary 
and Esther Sayer, aged respectively 
eleven and eight years, was captured 
by Acadian Indians at York, Me. Fol- 
lowing their arrival in Montreal and 
ransom from their captors, they were 
received into a French-Canadian home 
and were received into the Church on 
December 8, 1693. The children at- 
tended the school of the Sisters of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame, the elder 
entering the novitiate of that Order 
when seventeen years of age. Professed 
as Sister Mary of the Angels, this nun 
became the superior of the famous Mis- 
sion of the Mountain, located at the 
time at Sault au Recollet, where she 
taught among other New Englanders 
the Deerfield captive, Abigail Nims, 
who had recently renounced Protes- 
tantism. Sister Mary of the Angels died 
March 28, 1717, and was buried in the 
old Parish Church of Montreal. 


BIGAIL NIMS subsequently mar- 

ried a French-Canadian and her 
daughter, Marie Raizeune, entered the 
Congregation of Notre Dame in 1752 as 
Sister St. Ignace becoming the thir- 
teenth superior of this illustrious Order. 
Esther Sayer in 1712 married into a 
very distinguished Canadian family 
when the King’s Treasurer in New 
France, Seignior Pierre L’Estage of 
Berthier took her in holy wedlock. A 





child of this union, who in 1743 became 
a widow without any issue, adopted two 
children educating them at the Congre- 
gation school in Montreal. Both these 


young ladies entered religious life where 
they were known as Sisters St. Basil 
and St. Peter. 

delaide Silver, a fourteen year old 
Puritan miss, was among those cap- 
tured during an Indian raid upon 
Haverhill, Mass., in September, 1708. 
This young lady attended the Congre- 
gation school in Montreal and was bap- 
tized early in 1710—her god-father be- 
ing the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Gover- 
nor of New France. As Miss Silver 
preferred nursing to a teaching career, 
she entered the novitiate of the Hotel 
Dieu of Montreal where she spent 
thirty years as a devout religious, dying 
April 2, 1740, 

The convent annals reveal that the 
Puritan mother of this child of destiny 
forwarded money to the Governor of 
New France for the return of the 
daughter to New England when learn- 
ing that the latter intended entering re- 
ligious life—an offer which Miss Silver 
rejected in a letter to Governor Vau- 
dreuil which read: “I love my dear 
mother most tenderly and I acknowl- 
edge an obedience to her. But, I owe 


obedience to God above all and I declare 
that I am resolved to live in the holy 
religion which I have embraced and 
my greatest desire is to see my mother 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion.” 

Esther Wheelwright, grand-daughter 
of the well-known Puritan divine, Rev. 
John Wheelwright, and a near relative 
of the equally noted Anne Hutchison, 
was one of the captives taken by 
Abenakis when raiding Wells, Me., on 
August 10, 1702. This seven year old 
child was brought to an Indian encamp- 
ment on the Kennebec River where she 
was subsequently found by a missionary, 
but so attached had Esther become to 
her foster-parents that several years 
elapsed before they would consent to 
her going to Quebec where, becoming 
a ward of the Governor, she attended 
the Ursuline school. 

After making her first Holy Com- 
munion in 1709 Ether Wheelwright an- 
nounced her intention of becoming a 
religious—a decision which the Gover- 
nor failed to dislodge when seeking to 
return the young New Englander to 
her anxious parents. Miss Wheelwright 
was solemnly professed as a Hospital 
Sister of St. Augustine on April 12, 
1714, under the name of Mother Mary 
Joseph of the Infant Jesus. This zealous 
nun, who enjoyed the unique distinction 
of serving two terms as superior of the 
Ursulines of New France, the first and 
only English-speaking superior that 
Order has had in its existence of prac- 
tically three centuries, departed this life 
at Quebec on November 28, 1785. 

Many prominent Canadians have de- 
scended from the daughters of New 
England who came to the Dominion as 
captives over two centuries ago. Prob- 
ably the most distinguished descendant 
of these Puritans was Right Rev. 
Joseph Octave Plessis who in 1819 be- 
came the first Archbishop of Canada. 
This ecclesiastical dignitary was the 
grandson of the daughter of a Puritan 
deacon of Deerfield, Mass., Martha 
French, who was captured in 1704. 


HILE not all New England cap- 

tives taken to Canada renounced 
their Puritan faith, we may say that all 
who were not exchanged and remained 
in New France entered the fold of the 
Church. In the task of ministering to 
the spiritual needs of these New Eng- 
landers the name of Father Henry An- 
toine de Meriel stands out. This Sulpi- 
cian missionary, who was the chaplain 
of the Hotel Dieu of Montreal, under- 
stood English thoroughly and was as 
tireless in his activities as he was suc- 
cessful in his conversions. 

Life among the French in Canada 
was usually a most happy event to a 
New England captive, particularly if 
the latter had become attached to a 
well-to-do household. Many captives be- 
came naturalized citizens of Canada 
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and, in time, were assimilated among 
the French-Canadians even to the extent 
of having their original names altered 
to conform with French pronunciation. 
On the other hand we learn that the 
presence of French captives in Boston 
so disturbed the selectmen of that town 
in 1703 that the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was petitioned to restrain pris- 
oners whose spiritual wants occasioned 
Rev. Cotton Mather, the eminent Puri- 
tan divine, to write an essay, Le Vrai 
Patron des Saines Paroles (The True 
Patron of Healthy Words). Only one 
French Catholic is known to have re- 
nounced his faith while in the hands of 
the authorities of New England. This 
Canadian, one of a war party which 
raided Salmon Falls was “so tenderly 
treated,” according to Rev. Cotton 
Mather, that “he embraced Protestant- 
ism and remained in New England.” 


ROBABLY the best known of these 

Puritan prisoners was Rev. John 
Williams, the minister of Deerfield, 
Mass., who with his wife and five chil- 
dren were taken in 1703. Upon his re- 
turn to Deerfield, Williams wrote an 
interesting volume, A Redeemed Cap- 
tive Returning to Zion, which gave a 
complete picture of his experiences in 
Canada. His youngest daughter, Eunice, 
was so enamored with Indian life in 
Canada that she repeatedly refused re- 
demption, preferring to live in the Cath- 
olic Indian settlement of Caughnawaga 
where she married a local chief and was 
forevermore lost to New England. 

Four children of the Rice family 
were taken during a raid made August 
9, 1704, upon Nashua, N. H. Only one 
was redeemed and returned to New 
England—Timothy Rice along with his 
brother, Silas, adopting the Indian life 
at Caughnawaga where they married 
Indian wives, the former becoming the 
third ranking chief where he was known 
as Oughtsoron-Goughton. Two Tarbell 
children were seized while playing out- 
doors at Groton, Mass., by Caugh- 
nawagan Indians and married daughters 
of tribal chiefs. Later they moved to 
what is today the Province of Ontario 
where they founded the Indian reserva- 
tion of St. Regis where their descend- 
ants still reside. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to give 
a short account of the smaller of the 
two bells which today hangs in the 
steeple of the Indian chapel of St. Louis 
at Caughnawaga, ten miles outside 
Montreal. This historic bell was orig- 
inally purchased in France by the In- 
dians from the proceeds of the sale of 
special furs. The vessel conveying the 
bell to Canada fell into the hands of a 
British warship and was taken as prize 
to Salem, Mass., in 1703. From here it 
was brought to Rev. John Williams’ 
church at Deerfield, Mass. 

The Caughnawagans were so incensed 
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over the disposal and use of their be- 
loved bell that they secured the consent 
of the Governor of New France to ac- 
company an expedition, headed by Her- 
tel de Rouville, which was being dis- 
patched to punish New Englanders for 
instigating the pagan Iroquois to de- 
scend upon Lachine in April, 1689, 
where they scalped, disembowelled and 
burned two hundred Canadians during 
a period of peace. The Caughnawagans 
laid low Deerfield in the winter of 1704 
securing possession of their bell which 
they carried on a pole suspended upon 
willing shoulders on a long homeward 
march. 

With the approach of Spring it was 
found impossible to transport the heavy 
load beyond the present site of Burling- 
ton, Vt. Here the bell was secretly 
buried until the arrival of summer. 
Finally a party of Indians set out to 
reclaim the treasure and great was the 
joy of the resident population of the 
reservation when the distant toll of a 
bell announced the approach of the re- 
turning party. The bell was hung in a 
frame tower with solemn ceremonies 
and some years later removed to the 
tower of the stone church where it has 
stood ever since. 

Famine was a common attendant on 
the long journey back to Canada after 
one of the periodical raids upon some 
New England frontier settlement. If the 
trip was made in winter the entire 
party, including prisoners, usually had 
no other sustenance than the bark of 
trees, ground nuts or roots of plants. If 
any wild game was caught they were 
devoured at one sitting and none again 
could be had until chance threw more 
in the way. The captives, unused to 
such periods of gluttonies and absti- 
nences, could not support the surfeit of 
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the one nor the cravings of the other. 

Capricious alike in their cruelties and 
kindnesses, the Indians treated many of 
their captives with consideration as 
they tormented others. What appealed 
most strongly to the savages was the 
energy and spirit displayed by prisoners. 
A change of Indian masters, though it 
sometimes proved a relief from misery, 
usually rendered the prospect of a re- 
turn to New England more remote. If 
an Indian chanced to lose a relative, 
the captive was expected to supply the 
place of the deceased and become the 
father, brother or son, as the case might 
be, of his captor. Fortunate were the 
captives who could accommodate them- 
selves to such practices. 

Children were the particular objects 
of attention on the part of these Indian 
warriors. It was no uncommon practice 
among the redmen to carry children on 
their arms or backs the entire journey 
to New France, feeding the little ones 
with the best of the provisions so that 
they might not suffer. The most favor- 
able circumstance of captivity was the 
treatment meted to women by Indians. 
A well-known Puritan historian has 
summarized this phase in the following 
words: “I have never read nor heard 
nor could find by inquiry that any 
woman, who fell into their hands, was 
ever treated with the least immodesty. 
The fact is certain that in the midst of 
all their distress, our women had no 
reason to fear from a savage foe the 
perpetration of a crime which has too 
frequently disgraced not only the per- 
sonal, but the national, character of 
those who make large pretence to 
civilization.” 
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have exerted a peculiar fascination 
upon the sons and daughters of grave 
Puritans. An English official, while at- 
tending an Indian conference held at 
Arrowsic, N. H. in 1717, asked an In- 
dian chief the reason why his kinsmen 
were so strongly attached to the French 
from whom they could expect to receive 
less material benefit than from the 
American colonists. The chieftain 
promptly replied: “The French have 
taught us to pray which the English 
colonists never did!” 


URING intermissions of peace, 

when driven by famine to seek 
game in distant parts, the Indian allies 
of the French often revisited the out- 
posts of New England where they 
called upon families whom they had in- 
jured in war. In their native simplicity 
the Indians recounted the circumstances 
of capture or death which white fam- 
ilies had suffered at their hands in the 
past—an ordeal which required much 
human endurance to withstand. It was 
truly an age of intolerance and who 
should seek to judge the past by the 
standards of the present. 

Amid the stirring excitement of the 
present age, when every turn of the 
radio dial conveys a new thrill, this 
doleful page from our unwritten past 
throws additional light upon the prog- 
ress of the Church during a period 
which Catholic historians have unani- 
mously concluded was barren of interest 
in matters relative to Church develop- 
ment. And, if we have succeeded in 
awakening interest to any degree in this 
colonial period, we will -have been re- 
paid if further investigations be under- 
taken to unearth additional unwritten 
pages of the early beginnings of re- 
ligious life in this nation. 
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Women—Good and Bad 


HE English magazine, The Tablet, a most interesting 

publication, and one which does its own thinking and has 
the ability to express that thinking in trenchant words, had 
a review some months ago which caused a goodly commo- 
tion in the way of letters pro and con. Father Ernest Bull 
recently had reprinted a book he wrote a good many years 
ago. It is entitled Love, Courtship and Marriage, and the 
reviewer quoted this from the book: “By reason of his 
specialism the man always places a certain limit to his work 
and demands a certain amount of amusement which is not 
work, while the woman never demands amusement. Work 
is her amusement.” 

That is going to be news to many men who have been 
bitterly complaining about the weaker sex, some justly, who 
have bridge wives or matinée wives, and as a consequence 


often delicatessen wives, and it is going to be a strong in- 
vigorating draught for the ladies to find they are the busier 
bees in the hive. But right after that they, too, draw some 
hard lines. “We can meet the wicked man and talk comfort- 


ably with him and pronounce him not so terrible after all. 
But a bad woman is like the Gorgon’s head—you feel creeps 
of horror down your back—against her every self-respecting 
man points the finger and shakes the head.” 

The author, one might put in at this point, seems to have 
forgotten the advice of the Man who used his finger not to 
point but to write in the sand while he listened to those 
about him speak in this fashion of a woman. 

One critic of the pamphlet says that it shows clearly why 
there has been and still is a feminist movement and why it 
gets militant at times. Another says sadly that the quality of 
mercy in the book is strained in that it falls not equally on 
the elect and the fallen. It just falls, he says, on good men, 
good women and bad men. The author himself entered the 
lists with spirited defense of his book, but it is difficult to 
defend these remarks even by saying they were quoted out of 
their context. The whole idea seems Puritanic and, in the 
narrower sense, Victorian rather than Catholic. 


The Catholic Worker 


HILE we are speaking of publications, may I raise a 
W caiute to that dauntless unswerving little paper that 
keeps right on coming out every month, starting each time 
its trip with a cargo composed of faith, good works, and 
debts, and which somehow manages to throw over enough of 
the debts each time so that the craft is light enough to sail 
on. It is not only the observing English who have noticed it, 
nor the French Catholics. On the letters from readers’ page 
of the New York Mirror the other day appeared this: “There 
is a little group of lay Catholics whom the Communists fear 
more than any other group—the Catholic Worker group. So 
afraid are they of this group that they dare not attack it, for 
fear of giving the lie to the Red propaganda that the Catholic 
Church is against the laboring classes.” 

Of course to stand up for the disinherited always has a 
slight flavor of communism to some of the inheritors. It is 
often hard for people to differentiate between those who wish 
to pull down institutions and those who merely want them 
done over: having the drains repaired, for instance, causes a 
temporary look of demolition, but better health will result. 


Woman. to Boman. 


By Katherine Burton 





The little group I speak of does not pray to Marx or Lenin, 
but to Saint Joseph who kept a home going and to Saint 
Francis to whom the poor were holy. In fact I imagine Saint 
Francis often got into trouble in his own home by insisting 
on a lot of things that made people uncomfortable in their 
pleasant way of living. 

And a little extra salute to Dorothy Day from this 
woman’s page. With eleven dollars, an old typewriter and 
unlimited faith she started it all. She is a person who could 
easily earn a good income in writing, for she has a facile pen 
not only in petitions to Saint Joseph, but in such secular lines 
as motion picture scenarios. But her job keeps her very busy 
even though it brings in little money. 

A letter like this one in the Mirror should reassure timid 
Catholics that the Catholic Worker is more hated by the 
Communists (who may be wrong but are not usually fools) 
than all the fulminations against them, which as a rule only 
give them food to grow on. 


Marriage and Jobs 


OYS and girls don’t take quiet walks these days. Indeed 

they never walk unless they have to. They flit from 
place to place in cars, provided the indulgent parents let 
them use one. And they are expressing themselves accord- 
ing to modern educational tenets, until it is rather hard for 
anyone to live with these continually expressing themselves 
persons. And when they marry and both are still busy ex- 
pressing, harmony usually leaves hastily by any exit. 

And yet it seems somehow that all these things could be 
adjusted. When two young people are genuinely in love and 
marry everything usually falls in place in the picture, and 
the girl who wouldn’t even clean up her own room at home 
gets the knack for doing it to a five-room apartment, and the 
young man who needed all his money for clothes and amuse- 
ments begins spending the extra for a new lamp for the liv- 
ing room. There is a grimmer reason than any of those 
which were offered: they are built on some individual ex- 
perience whereas this is a communal difficulty. Statistics 
show that at present fifteen per cent of the young people be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five in New York City are on 
relief. These are the marriageable ages. Fancy what sort 
of a marriage can be built on relief money. Only those 
whose marriages won’t count or matter, I am afraid, are 
the ones who will be willing to build on such a foundation 
of shifting sand. Too much money, no doubt, can cause a 
marriage to break up. But a reasonable amount, a marriage 
where both parties have to contribute time and money to 
make it a success, is far more likely to endure. But not 
enough money is certainly the main cause for the present 
decrease in marriages. And not enough money is mainly 
produced by not enough jobs. 

Unless real jobs—not makeshift things that fool no one 
and least of all the recipients—unless real jobs are pro- 
duced, we shall some day be faced with the sight of bored 
disappointed youth following the standing of some leader of 
violence; and this—just because be promises them security 
of some sort and in their desire to get something, anything 
that will make life worth living, they will not see that behind 
the shining false face that pretends to be hope, there is the 
black countenance of utter ruin. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS” «+ 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer's consent, 


PRIESTS VISITING MOTHERS AFTER CHILDBIRTH 


Since the Church is against birth control, why do priests 
very rarely visit mothers who have given birth to children? 
It seems that it is only when a case is brought into the lime- 
light by a modern miracle that priests are interested.— 
REGISTERED NURSE. 


There is not, so far as we know, any obligation imposed on 
parochial clergy to visit Catholic mothers who have given 
birth to children. They cannot be expected to know when this 
occurs, but if mothers ask for the blessing of the Church the 
priests attached to their parish will gladly visit them to im- 
part it. We have never heard of a case where this request 
was made and refused by the parochial clergy. The Roman 
Ritual contains a special blessing for expectant mothers and 
another called “A Blessing for Women After Childbirth,” 
commonly but inaccurately called “Churching” by the faith- 
ful. It is the laudable practice of Catholic mothers to ask 
for this blessing after they are able to visit the Church, But 
if they cannot do so, a simple request to visit them in their 
homes will ordinarily be complied with. 


MARY MAGDALEN AND MARY OF BETHANY 


Was Mary Magdalen the same person as Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus? I was under the impression that 
the former was from Magdala and the latter from Bethany. 
—L. M., Nut ey, N. J. 


The identity of Mary Magdalen, Mary of Bethany and 
the “sinful woman” is a question over which Biblical scholars 
are not in agreement. The early Greek Fathers and theo- 
logians seemed to hold the opinion that there were three, or 
at last two, distinct women—Mary of Magdala, Mary of 
Bethany and the “sinful woman” mentioned by St. Luke 
(7 :36-50). In the Western Church, however, especially 
from the time of Pope St. Gregory the Great (seventh cen- 
tury), they were considered to be one and the same person. 
An illuminating article on this subject was contributed to 
THe Sicn by Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., in the January, 
1935, issue. Recently a booklet appeared in which all sides 
of the question were presented—The Magdalen Question— 
the author, Dr. Peter Ketter, maintaining that there are at 
least two and probably three distinct women involved. The 
booklet was reviewed in the January, 1936, number of THE 
Sicn. It may be obtained for 80 cents, postpaid. 


ANSWERS o 


LETTERS 


Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Questions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Questions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


PLEDGE TO ABSTAIN FROM INTOXICANTS: CHEWING CUM 
BEFORE COMMUNION 


(1) Is the pledge to abstain from alcoholic beverages, ad- 
ministered to children when they are confirmed, binding 
under pain of sin? (2) Is it permissible to chew gum be- 
fore receiving Holy Communion, if the gum is kept in the 
mouth all night—M. G., Linpen, N. J. 


(1) Such a pledge is presumed to bind those who take it 
willingly only from the virtue of fidelity, which of itself 
binds under the pain of venial sin. 

(2) To chew gum before Holy Communion would not 
break the Eucharistic fast, provided it has been well worked 
—that is treed from all flavoring substances before mid- 
night, when the fast begins. It is hardly necessary to com- 
ment that this is »ot recommended or to call attention of 
the danger of swallowing the gum. Incidentally, gum chew- 
ing ought to have some limitations, advertisers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS CRUCIFIX OF LIMPIAS 


Please tell me what the Church’s attitude is towards the 
miraculous crucifix of Limpias in Spain —W. B., Cam- 
BRIDGE, MAss. 


According to Father Thurston writing in Beaurang and 
Other Apparitions: “An ecclesiastical commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate these manifestations at Limpias, but, 
so far as I am aware, no formal conclusions were arrived 
at and no episcopal pronouncement has authorized the belief 
that the portentous transformations alleged to have been 
witnessed in the crucifix were of supernatural origin.” 
Opinion is divided among those competent to judge of the 
alleged miraculous character of the crucifix. There the 
matter appears to rest at present. 


CRIMINAL NOT OBLIGED TO CONFESS CRIME 


(1) If a Catholic were tried for a crime and convicted be- 
cause of circumstantial evidence, and he were really guilty, 
would he be obliged to confess it to the court before he could 
receive absolution? Would it be a sin for him to deny itt, 
if his denial would save him from capital punishment, or 
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would he have to tell the truth and die in the electric chair 
in order to be saved?—E. R., Crncinnat1, O. 


Those who have been arrested and accused of crime may 
lawfully plead “not guilty,” even though they are really 
guilty. Their denial is a legal device- which is allowed in 
this country, where the accused are presumed by the law 
to be innocent until they are proved guilty according to 
constitutional procedure. Of course, a criminal may, if he 
wishes, confess his guilt and throw himself on the mercy 
of the court, but there is no moral obligation to do so. 

The penitent must be honest and sincere in confession, 
else his sins are not forgiven, but there is no obligation on 
the penitent who has committed a crime to confess it before 
the secular court in order to receive absolution. In one 
case he would be obliged to confess openly, that is if by his 
deliberate action a crime committed by him were fastened 
on an innocent man. Both justice and charity toward the 
innocent would demand that the real criminal openly con- 
fess his crime. 


ANIMAL MEMORY AND IMMORTALITY 


One of the usual proofs of the existence of the soul in 
man is taken from the fact of memory. Every few years the 
whole body is rebuilt and no part remains of the former body, 
yet memory remains, linking the old man of eighty with the 
boy of ten. It is impossible to explain this consciousness of 
continuous identity without supposing a spiritual, non-mate- 
rial element in man; in other words, a spiritual soul. The 
difficulty of such a proof of immortality is this: animals 
also have memory. A dog will recognize a member of the 
family after years of absence. Does not this argument from 
memory therefore prove too much? Would we not have to 
say that the dog also has a soul? Cell life in the dog must 
be the same as in man. If memory persists in the dog after 
the dog’s body has been entirely destroyed and renewed, in 
what does that memory reside, since nothing is in the old 
dog that was in the puppy?—J. M., Norwicu, N. Y. 


Passing over the question of the total renewal of the 
bodies of animals and men, which is said to occur at intervals 
during life, it is certain that memory exists in both human 
beings and brutes. The brute has merely sensible memory; 
man has both sensible and rational memory, that is, memory 
in man is not limited in its exercise to concrete impressions, 
but can be evoked by acts of the intellect and will. Man’s 
memory has the perfection of the brute memory, but also a 
higher perfection, which is distinct not only in degree but 
sles in kind. The dog, for example, can recognize a member 
of the family who has been long absent. The concrete im- 
pression received revives other concrete impressions had 
before and preserved in his phantasm. But the dog could 
never recall former impressions without such concrete stimu- 
lus. Catholic philosophy teaches that animals have souls, but 
their souls are united to their bodies in such a way that 
they cannot exist independently of the body. It is called a 
corporeal soul, whereas man’s soul is spiritual. A man can 
be conscious of his own identity through all the change of 
life, but a dog has no consciousness of his ever having been 
a puppy. A corporeal soul is dependent on the body, and 
hence cannot exist outside the body. 


MOUNT TABOR SACRED: APOSTACY OF LUTHER 


1) Is Mount Tabor the traditional place of Christ’s trans- 
figuration and is it held today by the Church as sacred and 
holy? (2)Please explain how Martin Luther as a Catholic 
priest offered the Sacrifice of the Mass daily for years and 
yet fell so far from grace that in the end he lost his faith 
and took up arms against the Church. My difficulty is 
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that we are taught that the daily hearing of Mass and the 
reception of Holy Communion bestow extraordinary and 
wonderful graces on the soul——P. O’D 


(1) Mount Tabor is the traditional site of our Lord’s 
transfiguration, though attempts have been made to place 
it on Mount Hermon. The former is regarded as sacred and 
holy by the Church, like all the places sanctified by the 
earthly presence of Jesus. The Franciscans have erected a 
large church on the summit of Tabor. 


(2) This question involves the mystery of iniquity. So 
long as man is in this world he has the power to abuse the 
means of sanctification and salvation and to turn away from 
God. The angels fell from Heaven and Judas betrayed our 
Lord, though he lived in the very company of “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” The Bible says that pride is the 
beginning of all sin, and the effect of pride with its attendant 
vices is to fall away from God. Mass and the Sacraments 
confer the most precious graces, but they do not produce 
their effect on a soul which refuses them entry by an attach- 
ment to sin. St. Paul says that those who eat the Body of 
Christ worthily obtain eternal life, but those who eat un- 
worthily purchase to themselves damnation. 


SACRIFICES OF POOR AND RICH 


If a very wealthy young man renounces the world and 
social position in order to live like St. Francis of Assisi and 
for souls, will he not receive a greater reward and be more 
pleasing to God than one who has always been poor and 
whose sacrifices, therefore, are smaller—K. McK., Somer- 
VILLE, MAss. 


Generally speaking, merit for eternal life is measured 
according to the amount of sacrifice involved. If, therefore, 
one man renounces more of temporal goods for the glory of 
God and the sanctification of his soul than another, the 
former will merit more than the latter, other things being 
equal. But if a poor man renounces what little he possesses 
with a greater degree of love for God than a rich man who 
leaves all things with not so great a degree of charity, the 
former would merit more than the latter. The Apostles didn’t 
leave much, but they left all they had. This principle is 
exemplified in the case of the widow’s mite. Our Lord said 
that she gave more than all the others—who were far richer 
than she—because she gave all. (Mark 41:44.) It must be 
remembered, however, that perfection does not consist in the 
renunciation .of temporal goods, but in the entire attach- 
ment of the soul to God by charity. Renunciation is only a 
means to this end—not the end itself. 


HOURS TO RECEIVE COMMUNION: PRIEST BINATING 


(1) May one receive Holy Communion at Mass after 12 
noon, (2) Does a priest receive Holy Communion more 
than once a day?—F. M., Lone IsLanp. 


(1) Canon 867 4 says that Holy Communion may be 
distributed only at hours when Mass may be said, unless 
there is a good reason for acting otherwise. Mass may be 


celebrated up to one hour after noon, according to Canon 
821. 


(2) Ordinarily a priest may say only one Mass a day, but 
for a grave cause and with permission of the Bishop or 
Ordinary he may celebrate two Masses on days of obligation. 
Two Masses would, of course, imply two Communions. On 
Christmas and All Souls Day all priests are allowed to cele- 
brate three Masses. 
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ASTROLOGY A FORM OF SUPERSTITION 


I am interested in astrology as I find it a fascinating sub- 
ject. I would like to have your opinion about the lawfulness 
of continuing it, as I have received different answers about it. 


Astrology was in ancient times synonymous with astron- 
omy but in the course of time degenerated into what is 
called judicial or mundane astrology, which assumes to fore- 
tell the fate and acts of men and nations. Astronomy is a 
legitimate science which treats of the celestial bodies, their 
positions, magnitude, distances, etc. Astrology is a pseudo- 
science. It is condemned by the Church as a pagan supersti- 
tion. While the celestial bodies have some effect on men,— 
when the sun draws close to earth men perspire and indulg- 
ence in cold drinks—it is false to suppose that their position 
at the time of birth determine the destiny of the individual. 
God left man in the hands of his own counsel. He endowed 
him with free will. He has given him the commandments to 
observe, in reward for which observance God promises man 
eternal life. It is a degradation of the human intelligence 
for man to regulate his life by means of unintelligent forces. 
Nothing is so fascinating as the contemplation of the mys- 
teries of religion. There is the paramount advantage of 
knowing that these mysteries are true and that God is well 
pleased to have us meditate on them. What is so “fascinating” 
as the revealed truth that God became man, died for us 
sinners on the Cross, and remains with His people unto the 
end of time in the adorable Sacrament of the Altar? 


STANDARD TIME OR DAYLIGHT TIME 


Are Catholics allowed to follow standard time instead of 
daylight saving time, when the latter is in force, so that 
they may eat and drink up to one o'clock daylight time, or 
twelve o’clock standard time?—M. R., New York, N. Y. 


As we have answered several times already, Canon Law 
allows the faithful to follow standard time, or daylight time, 
in computing midnight at which the Eucharistic fast begins. 
Thus, it is lawful to eat and drink up to one o’clock daylight 
time, if one wishes to follow standard time. But one must be 
logical and observe other ecclesiastical obligations in the 
same way. Thus, if on Friday evening one elects to follow 
standard time for the Eucharistic fast he may not consider 
that Saturday has begun according to daylight time and 
eat meat. 


WHY CHRIST WAS BAPTIZED AT AGE OF THIRTY: WHY 
APOSTLES DID NOT RISE AGAINST JUDAS: 
HOW DEVIL IS “LORD OF WORLD” 


(1) Why was Jesus baptized at the age of thirty and not 
when He was a child? (2)Why did not the Apostles rise 
up against Judas when Christ showed by a sign that Judas 
was about to betray him? (3) The devil tempted Christ by 
offering Him the world and its riches. How could the devil 
claim ownership of the world?—F. R. WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


(1) It was fitting that Jesus should be baptized when He 
was thirty years old because this was the opportune time for 
Him to begin His public ministry, after John the Baptist 
had prepared the people to receive Him as the Messias. After 
the baptism of Christ the Old Law would begin to cease 
to bind, and it was fitting that He Who came to assume 
the penalties of all sins should Himself have fulfilled the 
Old Law, so that no one might object that Christ did away 
with the Old Law because He could not fulfil it. 

(2) Our Lord in His kindness screened the wickedness of 
Judas from-the knowledge of the other Apostles, in order that 
the latter might repent of his sins without their being made 
known to the others. Even the revelation made by Our Lord 
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at the Last Supper was not recognized save by the traitor 
and possibly St. John. 

(3) The devil tempted our Lord in the desert by promising 
to hand over to Him a dominion over the world which the 
former did not possess. In this the devil lied, as is usual with 
him, for he is “a liar from the beginning and the truth is 
not in him.” But the devil is truly “the prince of this world” 
(John 14:30) in that he exercises a great influence for evil. 
He enjoys a kind of dominion over the unbelieving and the 
sinful, whom at times he rewards for their wilful subjection 
to his temptations. 


CATHOLICS AND JUDGE RUTHERFORD 


(1) What is the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
the teachings of Judge Rutherford? (2) Is it permissible for 
a Catholic to sign a petition for a radio debate between the 
Judge and a high Catholic official? —T. M., PH1LapELPuHia, 
Pa. 


(1) Catholic authorities regard the teachings of Judge 
Rutherford as those of a religious fanatic and bigot. So 
many have been the protests made against him by non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics that nearly every radio station 
in the country has been closed to him. 

(2) No Catholic who believes in religious order and peace 
should in any way cooperate in arranging such a debate, for 
the above reasons. Moreover, it has come to our attention 
that many of those who signed such petitions have been de- 
ceived into recording their approval of the efforts of the 
Judge to contract for radio programs. 


ANNE OR ANNA? 


Was the Blessed Mother of God’s mother known as Anne 
or Anna? I should like you to mention the source of your 
authority—A. M., JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 


According to The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I, the tradi- 
tional name of the mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
Hannah, a Hebrew word meaning “grace” or “gracious.” 
It seems that the English form of Hannah may be either 
Anne or Anna. Father Weidehan in his book on Baptismal 
Names prefers Anne, the English variant forms being Ann 
and Anna. 


SEWING, EMBROIDERING, KNITTING ON SUNDAY: MEANING 
OF “THOU ART PETER” IN ORIGINAL LANGUAGE 


(1) What is the actual rule about sewing, embroidering 
and knitting on Sunday? Though many of my Catholic 
friends do any of these things as a diversion on Sunday, I 
have never felt free to do so, though it would help much to 
pass a dull Sunday afternoon and evening. (2) What is the 
real meaning of the words of our Lord to St. Peter: “Thou 
art Peter and on this rock I will build my church?” A French 
agnostic brought up this question and said that if the words 
for “rock” and “Peter” were not the same, it would alter the 
whole meaning of the sentence-—G. C., YorK Harpor, ME. 


(1) The third commandment of God and one of the pre- 
cepts of the Church forbid the doing of servile work on Sun- 
days and Holydays of Obligation. Servile work is that kind 
of work which in olden times was performed by slaves: 
hence “servile.” Such work requires bodily rather than 
mental activity. Of course, such work is no longer considered 
the proper function of slaves, but the historical signification 
of the work itself still remains, Often it is somewhat difficult 
to determine in a particular instance whether a work is 
servile. Thus, ordinary sewing and darning are considered 
servile. Crochet-work is perhaps artistic rather than servile, 
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and the same might be said of embroidering. When the na- 
ture of the work is doubtful the standard of good Catholics 
may be safely followed. 

(2) Our Lord spoke in Aramaic. In this language the 
designation of Peter as the rock is more readily apparent 
than in the English translation. Thus, in Aramaic the word 
for rock is “kepha,” which agrees with the name “Cephas” 
or “Kephas” into which Christ changed the name of Simon 
Bar-Jona (John 1:42). In Aramaic the sentence runs: “Thou 
art Kepha and upon this Kepha.” It is the same in French: 
“Tu es Pierre et sur cette pierre, etc.” It is plain also in 
Greek, although the gender of “rock” (aetpa) is feminine, 
while Peter is masculine (werpos). It is evident that Peter 
is the “rock” upon which Christ built His Church. 


DEVOTION TO ST. MARTHA 


Is there a St. Martha? Novena prayers are given out 
exhorting the faithful to pray to her and many promises are 
made in favor of those who practise devotion to her. How is 
one to think of this?—A. B., PittsspurcuH, Pa. 

Martha, sister of Mary and Lazarus of Bethany, is vener- 
ated as a saint by the Catholic Church. All the saints are 
worthy objects of veneration, else they would not be in- 
cluded in the Church’s calendar and liturgy, but from what 
we have learned it appears that devotion to St. Martha is 
being exploited for commercial purposes. Exaggerated prom- 
ises are made in favor of those who practice devotion to her 
and in some instances this devotion has the appearance of 
a chain-prayer superstition. 


EXHUMING BODIES OF SAINTS: RELICS OF ST. THERESE AND 
ST. BERNADETTE: THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


(1) Why is the body of a person exhumed during the 
process of canonization? Does it make any difference whether 
it is preserved or not? (2) I read that in the case of St. 
Therese, the Little Flower, her body was found to have 
turned to dust. (3) According to The Denver Register a 
church in the United States has received a first-class relic, a 
portion of the incorrupt flesh of St. Bernadette. It seems to 
me @ horrible thing to send different parts of the bodies of 
saints throughout the world. Can it really be true?—C. S., 
Quincy, ILL. 


(1) The formal process looking towards the canonization 
of a servant of God requires that his corpse be identified by 
a specially appointed commission. If the corpse has been pre- 
served from decay and a rigid examination discloses that 
this preservation cannot be explained by natural laws, such 
a phenomenon will be regarded as a mark of the person’s 
title to sanctity. 

(2) There appeared to be conflicting reports about the 
condition of the corpse of St. Therese. Some say that it had 
turned to dust, but we have recently seen a first-class relic of 
her—ex ossibus (of the bones)—with an authentic docu- 
ment signed by the Vicar General of Vatican State. Possibly 
the explanation is that the corpse had not entirely turned to 
dust and that some portions of the bones were intact. 

(3) The distribution of the relics of the saints is a prac- 
tice sanctioned by the immemorial usage of the Catholic 
Church. It would be “a horrible thing” to distribute portions 
of their bodies were it for the purpose of desecration, but 
such is not the case. The veneration of relics is for the pur- 
pose of giving honor to the memory of those servants of God 


who practised heroic virtues and whose bodies concurred 
with their souls in their struggle for holiness. To preserve 
and honor mementos of beloved relatives and friends is a 


noble instinct of the human heart. It does not become bad 
when mementos of the saints are in question. God does not 
object to the veneration of the relics of saints, when exer- 
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cised according to the norms of true Catholic piety, because 
the ultimate object of such devotion is the worship of Him- 
self. Even Protestants lovingly preserve relics of Luther and 
Calvin and patriotic Americans look with awe on the Liberty 
Bell. Why should there be anything dishonorable when treat- 
ing with veneration the remains of the bodies of canonized 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having rela- 
tion to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. Anonymous 
letters shall not be considered. 


Passionists in Spain 


[The following letter was received from Very Rev. Father 
Innocent, C.P., the Spanish Consultor of the General Curia 
of the Passionists in Rome.—Editor.] 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In reply to your inquiry concerning the killing of our 
brethren in Spain, I regret that I can give you but little de- 
tailed information. It is practically impossible to get any 
correspondence from territory under Government control. A 
rigid censorship is placed upon any news that might expose 
the terroristic régime being imposed upon the country by 
Madrid in connivance with Moscow. 

On August 11th, I received a very brief letter from Father 
John Peter, Vicar of the monastery of Daimiel (Ciudad- 
Real), in which he stated that on July 22nd all the members 
of the Community, together with Very Rev. Father Niceforo, 
were killed. He gave me no details concerning their deaths. 
It is impossible to discover his address, as he is evidently 
in great danger himself. There were thirty of our religious 
at Daimiel—8 priests, 18 students and 4 Brothers—together 
with Father Provincial who was conducting the Visitation. 
Up to the present we have received no information concern- 
ing our religious at Madrid and Barcelona. We fear greatly 
for their lives. Those at Valencia wrote me that they are 
safe but penniless and are living with some of the good lay 
people who helped them escape the Communists. They are 
still in great danger and we are making every effort to 
assist them. At Irun our religious were saved from imminent 
death by the Basque Nationalists. We hope they will also 
save those at Duesto and Gaviria. We fear very much for 
the lives of our religious at Santander and Mieres, as they 
are surrounded by Reds. 

Fortunately, we have better news from the monasteries 
in the territory controlled by the Army. They suffered only 
in the beginning of the present trouble. Some of our reli- 
gious have been called to the Army. Some are at the Front, 
but most of them are in hospitals. Students and novices are 
working in the fields, helping those farmers whose sons have 
volunteered to fight against the Reds. 

The news that comes from the provinces under the control 
of Generals Franco and Mola is touching and consoling. A 
great revival is evident in the public profession and practice 
of the Catholic Faith. Priests and religious are held every- 
where in honor, and everywhere one sees manifestations of 
popular attachment to them. Thousands of young men have 
freely volunteered to fight against the Reds. Parents of their 
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own accord offer their children to fight in so worthy a cause. 
Women are seen everywhere offering their services to the 
sick and wounded. 

We hope and pray that in a few more weeks Communism 
and anarchy will be destroyed forever and that a new era of 
faith, progress and peace will begin for the now poor and 
troubled but heroic Spain. 


Rome, ITALY. INNOCENT, C:P, 


A Constitutional Amendment 


Ep1toR OF THE SIGN: 


In the September issue of The Sign, Mr. J. P. Goett, 
Editor of The Progressive Miner, objects to an article in 
the July issue of The Sign entitled The Labor Amendment 
by Mr. Lawrence Lucey. I also object. 

Right reason dictates that no amendment to the Federal 
Constitution be tolerated unless, by irrefutable evidence, it 
be proven that one is actually necessary; also that the nature 
and content of any proposed amendment be such that it will 
in no manner detract from nor interfere with our rights, 
natural or religious, nor that it will endanger the balance 
existing between the legislative, executive, and the judicial 
divisions of power as provided for in the Constitution, nor 
the balance between State and Federal functions. These con- 
ditions are not present here and now in these United States. 

Says Pope Pius XJ: “The State which should be supreme 
arbiter, ruling in Kingly fashion far above all party con- 
tention, intent only upon justice and the common good, has 
become’ instead a slave, bound over to the service of passion 
and greed.” Any reasonable person will admit that it is quite 
proper for the civil authority to act as arbiter or umpire in 
the disputes arising between employer and employee, provid- 
ing impartial judgment may be expected, but if it be the 
slave Pope Pius X/ says it is, how can we admit even that? 

An amendment that would allow the civil authorities to 
legislate hours and wages (and also the pending Child Labor 
amendment), would, in my opinion, under the guise of hu- 
manitarianism, go contrary to our natural rights and bring 
into action the theory that man exists for the State, which 
theory is much in favor now-a-days with very many, being 
a dogma of totalitarianism, as is also that of the perfectabil- 
ity of mankind. 

The thoughtful investigator finds, with Pope Pius X/, 
that those who really control governments now-a-days are 
the men of that “international imperialism in financial affairs 
which holds that where a man’s money is, there is his coun- 
try.” These men may possibly care little for money in itself, 
but have an “unbridled ambition for domination” and thus, 
through them, “the whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel and relentless in a ghastly measure.” Then, under the 
guise of humanitarianism, one comes upon such enemies of 
natural rights and constitutional balance as N.R.A. (in Eng- 
land it is P.E.P.) and amendments such as this one to permit 
civil authorities to dictate the hours and wages of Labor. 

The process, in short, is this: those who “hold and control 
money” and therefore “are able also to govern credit and 
determine its allotment,” first contrive to get control of the 
State, for which “orthodox” banking and finance are neces- 
sary instruments; next again with their instrumentality these 
men then manage to get the State and its inhabitants hope- 
lessly into debt; then, under the guise of security, social, 
economic, medical, etc., the inhabitants are made more and 
more the helpless and pauperized wards of the State,— 
finally totalitarianism is an accomplished fact. Europe gives 
us an example of this state of affairs. Yet our leaders appar- 
ently see, hear, perceive nothing! Neither did the gov- 
ernments of Europe when warned by Bavaria, about 1786, 
of that close relative of Liberalism called Illuminism, the 
spirit of which is very much alive today. 

Fonp. pu Lac, Wisc. Rev. M. A. WITTMAN. 
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Co-operative Stores 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have read with interest the article Let’s Co-operate, by 
Lawrence Lucey, in The Sign for September, as well as 
other literature regarding co-ops. I find the movement inter- 
esting and am seriously considering membership in one. 

However, there is one thing about them, which appears 
to me to be distinctly harmful. Perhaps I am wrong. Do 
not the co-ops engage in unfair competition with the small 
business man? 

Let me explain by hypothetical outline: A man owns a 
grocery store in his community. He has played the game 
fair with both customers and employees. The store repre- 
sents his life’s savings and years of hard toil. 


Suddenly a large proportion of his customers decide to 
open a co-operative grocery store near by. Presto! Our 
hypothetical grocer loses all of these customers. Added to 
that he must face the regular opposition of a privately owned 
rival store. ; 


Is not the co-op offering competition that is less fair than 
that offered by a chain store of a monopoly? The consumer 
is not obliged to buy from the chain store. But the consumer 
who has invested in a co-operative must buy from the co-op 
since that is the means of his dividend. And no matter how 
fair the independent grocer is to the consumer, the co-op 
gets the trade. 

If this is so, then is not the co-operative system tainted 
with one of the major evils of monopoly,—the tendency to 
crush powerless independents ? 


New York, N. Y. Victor Lumps. 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Mr. Luhrs’ hypothetical grocery store in which, I take it, 
the owner, clerk and customer sit on boxes and, with a 
cracker barrel for a table, play a game of pinochle, is, of 
course, hypothetical. It may have existed in the “horse-and- 
buggy” era, but to-day it is as rare as the horse and buggy. 
The economic triangle of owner, employee and consumer 
presently causes as much misery and hatred as the love 
triangle. The co-operatives will and are intended to correct 
the ills of capitalism, and if these ills did not exist the co- 
operatives would never have been able to grow as fast as 
they have, nor would a committee travel about Europe to 
learn something about them. 


Naturally, when a co-operative grocery store is started 
it must take the customers of some other store. There is 
nothing wrong about this. If there were, a new business 
could never be rightfully begun. Is it wrong for the airplanes 
and buses to take their passengers from the railroads? 

The hardship suffered by your hypothetical grocer can be 
overcome. The co-operative can buy his business from him, 
and hire him as their manager. This practice is now being 
used by the Consumer Distribution Corporation which is 
sponsored by Edward A. Filene. An article in America (May 
9, 1936) describes this method of purchase as applied by 
the Consumer Distribution Corporation: 

“With the consent of the present owners of certain depart- 
ment stores and other retail businesses, the corporation will 
organize the customers of each individual store and endeavor 
to induce them to buy the ownership of that store co-opera- 
tively, by the purchase of a few shares each. The former 
manager of the store will, if possible, be retained in manage- 
ment, but under the new plan he will become the employee 
of his own customers, and will receive a yearly salary equal 
to his average yearly earnings during the past five years.” 


Brookiyn, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY. 
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Help for Our “Worthies” 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


In reading the October issue I noticed that you have a list 
of missionaries in various parts of the world who would 
like to have The Sign sent to them regularly. Maria Mission 
Circle 21 would like to make it possible for three on that 
list to receive The Sign. We are sending you our check. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. Mrs. G. Coppertr. 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


I have just noticed in the October issue, on page 168, the 
Editor’s Note that you have several missionaries in various 
parts of the world who wish to receive your magazine but 
who are unable to pay for it. 

Would you be good enough to send The Sign for one year 
to two such missionaries and send me a bill for the same. If 
the state of my finances justifies it, I shall be glad to renew 
the subscriptions. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


H. F. O’Gara. 


“I'd Like to Give It to Everyone" 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: ' 


[ would like to add my humble thanks to many others who 
feel the same way about your splendid publication. Its edi- 
torials and Sign-Post Department alone should put it in 
every home, to say nothing of the mass of general good 
reading. I would like to keep my copies just to have them 
on hand, but since seeing the notice of the Old Folks, c/o 
of The Little Sisters of the Poor, Milwaukee, Wis., I have 
been sending them to the above address every two months. 
I feel I get so much good and pleasure out of The Sign, that 
I'd like to give it to every one I know. 

Katherine Burton is to be congratulated on her grand 
work in The Woman to Woman Department. The mothers 
especially can appreciate her writings, since for us they are 
an education. 
JANESVILLE, WISs. A FaitTHFuL READER. 

"Greatest Love Story Ever Told" 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

[ have just read a thought-provoking advertisement of 
the current Romeo-Juliet movie classic. It said that it was 
“the greatest love story ever told!” But the greatest love 
story ever told is today still unfilmed: the love of the Son 
of God Who came to earth to give His life on the cross to 
redeem mankind. The life of Christ as a talking picture is 
yet to be filmed by one of the world famous cinema com- 
panies. 

[t is indeed a strange thing that in America, a Christian 
nation, thousands of people are unacquainted with the life 
of Christ and no one endeavors to do anything about it. 
Communism, the arch-enemy of Christianity, is steadily on 
the approach. A time will inevitably come soon when the 
faith of Americans will be put to trial. Unless they are 
taught to appreciate better their religion and to put it into 
daily practice, perhaps there will be a sad story to write into 
American history; similar to what is taking place in Spain, 
where religion was put on the shelf and taken down only for 
gala occasions; something external, meaningless, is the daily 
lives of the people. 

[ should like to see a film on the life of Christ. There is 
no reason why it could not be produced on a grand scale. 
There are splendid actors and actresses available; there are 
praiseworthy lives of Christ on hand—notably Goodier’s 
and Elliot’s, from which the motion picture writers could 
draw material to prepare their script. Finally there is a 
large Christian audience to witness the film if it were 
properly and elegantly presented. Offhand I should like to 
see Fredric March portray Christ and Maureen O’Sullivan 
or Loretta Young the part of the Mother of God. 
WALTHAM, MAss. VINCENT QUEEN. 


THE T SIGN 
A Good Cause 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I am in charge of an Army and CCC Hospital. Last winter, 
I erected and decorated an altar in one of our large Wards, 
We are now fortunate in having daily Mass for our patients, 

Hundreds of our boys need religious articles. During the 
past year I distributed over seven hundred rosaries to very 
deserving soldiers and CCC patients. 

In order that a young man may enroll in the CCC his folks 
must be on the Welfare. So one can easily understand what 
their financial condition is. Every day I have dozens of re- 
quests for rosaries, medals and prayer books. 

If any of your readers have objects of this kind, even 
though used, I should be most grateful to them should they 
send same to me. 


Fort Devens, AYER, Mass. WILi1aM J. Marsu. ° 


Catholic Writers 


Epitor oF THe SiGn: 

Through your publication of my work The Red Judas I 
have had some correspondence with the literary class of the 
Marguerite Bourgeoys College, C.N.D., of Montreal. They 
are making an intensive study of contemporary Catholic 
authors and literature. I took the opportunity of pointing 
out what valuable apostolic work students like themselves 
can do in spreading the fame of THe S1Gn and other Catholic 
publications, thus providing the Catholic writer—and espe- 
cially the too-much neglected Catholic fiction writer—with 
effective support to counteract the pagan literature now so 
popular. It seemed to me a propaganda point worth driving 
home, for I told them frankly that it was because Catholics 
neglected their own publications that the Catholic writers 
have no adequate source of income in their own fold, and 
that, since they must live and bring up families, they must 
depend first on outside magazines. Thus, though we have 
a body of writers of all kinds, very little of their ability is 
at the service of the Faith. 


EALING, ENGLAND. Dovuctas NEWTON. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.W.K., Pawtucket, R. I; M.C., 
Aurora, Ill.; M.M.F., Winthrop, Mass.; K.Q., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; A.C.C., Malden, Mass.; M.F.G., Gary, Ind.; 
C.K., Newark, N. J.; E.D., East St. Louis, Ill.; T.F.L., 
Long Beach, Cal.; J.B.D., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; D.H., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; M.W.B., Los Angeles, Cal.; R.H., Rice Lake, 
Wis.; M.R.K., Louisville, Ky.; A.L., Belmont, Mass.; 
M.N.L., Clifton, N. J.; C.F., Dorchester, Mass.; M.F.D., 
Rosedale, N. Y.; M.C.L., Dubuque, Ia.; M.G.B., Salem, 
Mass.; H.F.M., Cambridge, Mass.; M.S., Long Island, 
N. Y.; C.C.K., Buffalo, N. Y.; H.MclI., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, A.H., Cleveland, O.; Sacred Heart, Blessed 
Mother, A.R., Bronx, N.Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.O., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Holy Souls, M.F.G., Gary, Ind.; Our Lady, 
Overbrook, Pa.; Sacred Heart, G.E.H., New York, N.Y.; 
Blessed Virgin, M.L.J.P., Astoria, L.I., N.Y.; St. Anne, 
A.McL., Queens Village, L.I.; St. Joseph, M.G.N., New 
Washington, Ohio; St. Anthony, R.H., Rice Lake, Wis.; 
Sacred Heart, R.G., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, S.H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; M.G.R., St. Albans, L.I.; H.F., Old Orchard, Me.; 
C.M.P., New York, N.Y.; M.G.E., Jackson Hghts., L.I.; 
M.E.S., Boston, Mass.; M.W.H.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.C.C., 
Arlington, N.J.; M.G.B., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.J.W.L., 
Newark, N.J.; J.H., Cincinnati, Ohio; M.W., Elizabeth, N.J. 
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Where the Heart Is 


A NOVEMBER blizzard whirled 
savagely around the big rambling 
farmhouse and flung volleys of snow 
pellets against the windows. Grace 
Bentley stood gloomily regarding the 
white drifts that were slowly but surely 
building an imprisoning wall around 
her. 

She hated Thorn Hill. Particularly 
now that winter had set in. It hadn’t 
been so bad six months ago when John 
had brought her back to the old Bent- 
ley homestead as a bride. Then the 
countryside had been a lovely sea of 
blossoms under a glamorous haze of 
spring sunshine. But as soon as the 
gloom of late October and November 
descended upon them she had begun to 
think wistfully of the city. 

She could see herself at this hour 
rushing into a little apartment, flushed 
and breathless, after a matinée or a visit 
to the Good Samaritan Hospital, where 
she had trained as a nurse. She would 
be eager, happy, bubbling over with 
adventure. One always had adventures 
if one lived in the city where there 
were interesting people and something 
always going on. 

But here every day was the same. 
Grace felt she had nothing in common 
with her farm neighbors. She had re- 
turned none of their calls and had 
sweetly but firmly declined their first 
shy invitations. These people all seemed 
stolid and dull. 

The one exception was little Mar- 
gery Brown who lived in the neigh- 
boring house down the road. Margery, 
in whose sixteen-year-old eyes the 
“bride” was a really romantic figure, 
came to Grace’s door, her dimples danc- 
ing, cheeks the color of her scarlet coat 
and beret, to regale Grace with the 
neighborhood news. Once she had un- 
wittingly revealed that the Thorn Hill 
people considered John Bentley’s bride 
a snob. 

This merely amused Grace. She cared 
little what her neighbors thought of 
her. But she did like Margery and 
looked forward to the younger girl’s 
visits as bright spots in her dull days. 

On that November day, as she stood 
in the window in the gathering dusk, 
Grace saw a small car turn into the 
Brown’s driveway. A tall boy lifted a 
crumpled little figure in. his arms and 
started for the house. As he passed a 
lighted window there was a glimpse of 
a scarlet cap and a limp scarlet arm 
hanging over his shoulder. 

Grace gasped. Something had hap- 
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pened to Margery! She ached with curi- 
osity and only a burning sense of her 
own indifference to Mrs. Brown’s 
neighborly overtures restrained her 
from dashing down the road to the 
neighboring front door. 

With the picture of that limp little 
figure before her, her mind was in a 
turmoil as she prepared John’s supper. 
She raised the kitchen window and 
looked out across the gardens. The 
Sphinx-like white house down the road 
told her nothing, but as someone hur- 
ried past a lighted window it seemed 
to wink at her mockingly. 

Her anxious thoughts were diverted 
when John came in from town, a little 
late, cold and snowy and ravenously 
hungry. She loved his boyishness as he 
romped in with his big shaggy collie at 
his heels. While he scrubbed at the 
kitchen sink she brought steaming 
bowls of soup to the table. The dimness 
of the oil lamps irked her more than 
usual and she thought hopefully of the 
day when she would be enjoying elec- 
tricity again in a cozy city apartment. 

“Any news today?” John asked. 

“Oh, yes!” Grace remembered, and 
told him about the high school boy 
bringing Margery Brown home. 

“Little Marg!” John was instantly 
concerned. “What happened ?” 

“I don’t know,” she returned ab- 
sently. 

john laid down his soup spoon and 
regarded her with amazement. 

“You mean you didn’t go over next 
door to find out?” 


HE shook her head and mumbled 

something about being busy getting 
supper. John pushed his soup bowl from 
him and stood up hastily. 

“Grace, I don’t understand you,” he 
said, frowning at her. “I thought you 
liked Margery. You are always talking 
about her. You’ve lived here six months 
now, and you haven’t made the slightest 
effort to be friendly with the neighbors. 
You were always pleasant and popular 
enough at college—and everywhere 
else—” 

“Yes, but these people aren’t—my 
kind,” she said tremulously. 

“Your kind! What nonsense. They’re 
human. And in trouble. Well, I’m going 
over and find out what happened and 
see if there’s anything. I can do.” 

Grace was a little frightened as the 
door slammed after him. John had ex- 
pressed his bewilderment at the neglect 
of his old friends during the past 
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months. He had confided to her once 
how he had looked forward to pleasant 
winter evenings at their own fireside or 
at the homes of their neighbors. Of 
course he would find out the real rea- 
son for their ostracism now. She bit 
her lip nervously at the thought of his 
anger and disappointment, and took up 
her vigil at the window again. 


OHN returned ten minutes later, 
laughing and stamping, warmed by 

his chat with old friends, to tell that 
Margery had had an attack of appen- 
dicitis but was coming along all right. 

“And now for my news!” he beamed. 
“Who do you think I met in town 
today ?” 

“I can’t imagine. Tell me, John.” 

“Tom Bates. My room-mate at Ag 
college.” 

“Really? What is he doing in this 
neck of the woods ?” 

“Looking for a farm to experiment 
with. We had a great old talk. Tom’s a 
genius. I told him all about our orchard 
and the berries and different projects 
I’ve started, and do you know he wants 
to come out here in the spring and go 
in with me. He spoke of a plan for in- 
stalling electricity, too. Tom’s full of 
ideas.” 

“But, of course, you don’t really mean 
to do it?” Grace asked anxiously, with 
her dreams of an apartment in the city 
suddenly crashing about her ears. 

“Why, yes. I thought it was pretty 
white of old Bates to want to go in 
with me. It shows—well—what he 
thinks of me.” 

“That gives me an idea, John,” Grace 
put in smoothly. “Tom would be an 
ideal tenant for the farm. He’d take a 
real interest in the place. Then we could 
move to the city and you could accept 
that marvelous offer from the Herald.” 

She spoke airily, but her words 
seemed to fall with a dull thud in the 
suddenly quiet room. 

“You don’t like it here do you, 
Grace?” John asked soberly. 

“No, I don’t,” she told him with a 
hint of tears in her voice. “I should 
never be able to endure it if I couldn’t 
look forward to living in the city 
again.” 

“But you said you loved the country. 
You were as anxious to come out here 
as I was.” 

“Yes, I know. But I always supposed 
the country was beautiful. I had sort of 
idealized it, I guess. Besides, when I 
was in the city I had my work and 
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my friends. I was always busy and 
happy—” 

“Tt is beautiful here if you will only 
see it, Grace. Why don’t you go in with 
Bates and me and do some experiment- 
ing, too. We could—” 

“Oh, it’s no use,” she broke in miser- 
ably. “This place would never be any- 
thing but dull—I’d smother.” 

“Well, that’s that, then,” he sighed 
disappointedly and pushed aside his 
pudding. 

“But, John, you ought to make some 
use of your education. What good is a 
college degree to a farmer? And think 
of the opportunity of working for the 
county’s largest newspaper.” 


OHN groaned. “Opportunity! I’d be 
shut up like a rat in a trap, with 

presses and typewriters crashing and 
banging, and telephones shrieking all 
around me. Shoved into crowded buses 
and falling over myself in a cigar box 
of an apartment—” 

Grace laughed at this picture and 
nothing more was said just then about 
Tom Bates and his proposition. They 
talked of other things as they washed 
dishes in the big dim kitchen. Yet Grace 
felt, uncomfortably, that an invisible 
wall had been reared between them. 

The next morning she stood at the 
door watching a subdued, almost morose 
John wading through the new-fallen 
snow to the barns. They had had a 
heart to heart talk at breakfast and 
John had agreed to accept the offer 
from the Herald. 

“T want you to be happy, Grace,” he 
had said. 

But she was not feeling particularly 
happy after all. Even her most alluring 
plans for life in the city could not dispel 
the forlornness of John’s boyish face 
when he had left her a moment ago. She 
knew she was buying her happiness at 
the price of his and her heart was sick 
at the thought. 

She bit her lip when he stopped to 
look wistfully across his snowy acres. 
The big collie muzzled a sympathetic 
nose into John’s mittened hand and 
looked up at him with big sad eyes. 
They would both miss Rusty when they 
moved to the city. John knelt lonesomely 
in the snow and cradled the dog’s 
shaggy head against his shoulder like 
an unhappy boy. 

Vould it always be like this? Grace 
wondered desperately. In the midst of 
the city’s bright lights or in the hushed 
solitude of the country would one of 
them always be unhappy? 

As she turned slowly back into her 
kitchen she saw the oldest West girl 
running out of Browns, dabbing at her 
eyes with the back of a mittened hand. 
Grace’s heart stood still. She stepped 
out on the porch and called to the girl. 

“How is Margery this morning?” 
she asked. 


Helen West, who shared Margery’s 
youthful admiration for the “bride” 
came at once to Grace’s porch. 

“She has to have an operation right 
away,” said Helen. “She was delirious 
all night. Dr. Baker has telephoned to 
the city for a surgeon. Oh, Mrs, Bent- 
ley, if anything happens to Marge, I'll 
die!” . 

Helen and Margery had grown up 
together, Grace remembered, and there 
were sympathetic tears in her own eyes 
as she watched the drooping young fig- 
ure stumbling down the drifted road. 

She went back into the house but 
could not settle down to work. One 
after another of her daily tasks was be- 
gun and left while with anxious eyes 
and fast beating heart she was drawn 
back to the window. Two or three of 
the neighboring women, well wrapped 
from the cold, drove up to the house 
next door. A milk truck rattled by on 
its way to town. The sound of jingling 
sleigh-bells mingled with the merry 
shouts of children on their way to 
school. But Grace could think of noth- 
ing but little Margery lying ill—dying, 
perhaps—in the house next door. And 
she, a nurse! 

Mentally she reviewed the things she 
might be doing over there getting ready 
for the surgeon. Over and over in her 
mind she had everything done, down to 
the last detail. 

She despised herself for her lack of 
courage. If she did go over to Browns’ 
and offer to help, that would please 
John. And she longed to do something 
to please him. Yet she shrank from the 
thought of walking into that house alone 
to face the hostile eyes of the neighbors. 

An hour passed and then a car with 
rattling chains made its perilous way 
through the drifts and came to a shriek- 
ing stop in the Browns’ driveway. That 
would be the surgeon. Grace ran to the 
window just in time to see his tall form 
swinging up the steps. It was her own 
Dr. Moore from the Good Samaritan. 
She would have known that loose- 
jointed stride anywhere. And what 
seemed still more opportune, he had no 
nurse with him! 


ITH a rush she was out in the 

hall, seizing a wrap, wading 
across the lawn and down the road 
before she had time to change her mind. 
Mrs. Brown, looking white and ex- 
hausted, answered her knock and asked 
her in. The other women were bustling 
about trying to make an operating room 
out of the dining room. And presently 
Dr. Baker appeared on the stairs carry- 
ing the limp form of the little patient. 
Nobody paid much attention to Grace 


and she stood there shivering and shy’ 


and uncertain, gripping her wrap in 
nervous fingers. When Dr. Baker car- 
ried Margery out of the room she fol- 
lowed him into the big, bright dining 
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room, where the odor of ether and the 
sight of the white-coated surgeon 
brought back the familiar atmosphere 
of her hospital days. Her nervousness 
dropped from her instantly and left her 
cool and poised. 

“How do you do, Dr. Moore?” she 
said. “Can I help?” 

He turned quickly. “Why, Miss Mar- 
tin—or rather Mrs.—what is it—Bent- 
ley? Say, you’re an angel straight from 
heaven. So this is where you live, eh? 
I wanted Miss Marks for this case but 
she couldn’t come until tonight. Right 
over here, Miss Martin—er Mrs.—” he 
was suddenly brisk as he looked at the 
glazed eyes of the little patient. 


BRUPTLY the Browns’ dining 

room became an ether-laden battle- 
ground. Grace was cool, efficient, an- 
ticipating Dr. Moore’s every need. She 
looked up once to find Dr. Baker’s 
piercing old eyes fixed on her admir- 
ingly. A quick exclamation escaped the 
surgeon when he discovered that the 
appendix had burst. Grace caught her 
lip nervously between her teeth. 

There was a fight ahead and she 
wanted to help Marge make that fight. 
Her quick eyes rested furtively for a 
moment on the covered face, the slim 
quiet form, and she thought of her little 
neighbor’s bright friendly smile. She 
hoped Carol Marks would not come 
until morning. 

The operation completed the surgeon 
turned to Doctor Baker. 

“T’m afraid you waited too long, 
Doc,” he said grimly. 

“T know it. I know it,” returned the 
old doctor sadly. “She’s had several at- 
tacks and I told her mother—but you 
know how some people dread hospitals 
and operations.” 

“Well, we will do our best. Mrs. 
Bentley, in case Miss Marks does not 
get in tonight, can you take this case?” 

Grace nodded. 

“You have a fight ahead of you. I'll 
list your instructions. And I’m depend- 
ing on you, girl!” 

That Margery’s smiles had scattered 
seeds of friendship all over Thorn Hill 
became apparent to Grace by the num- 
ber of times the door bell tinkled that 
afternoon. Old Grandpa Billings, Little 
Don West, anxious girls and boys from 
the village high school and neighbors 
bustling in and out were like angels of 
mercy doing kind deeds _ unostenta- 
tiously. 

At six John ran in for a minute to 
tell his wife that she was “a peach” and 
to assure her he could get his own sup- 
per. A little thrill of happiness tingled 
through her at his praise. She took him 
in to look at her little patient, lying so 
still with her eyes closed and her 
feverish cheeks unnaturally red. 

“Gosh, I used to carry her around 
on my shoulder and she had the biggest 
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“WHAT ARE YOU CRYING FOR, MRS. BENTLEY?” MARGERY ASKED “IN A WEAK LITTLE VOICE. 


eyes!” John whispered. 

Grace leaned against him as though 
seeking added strength. 

“John, I’ve got to save her,” she said. 

“You'll do it, honey, if anybody can,” 
he assured her, and the pride in his 
eyes buoyed her up for the long night’s 
ordeal. 

The snow continued to fall steadily 
and silently and the wind roared wildly. 
There were reports of buses being held 
up, of drifted streets and impassable 
roads. Eight o’clock. Nine o’clock. Ten 
o’clock. Carol Marks did not come and 
Grace secretly rejoiced. 

At something after ten Mrs. Brown 
came in to look with misty, tender eyes 
at her daughter. “I want to thank you, 
my dear, this is certainly splendid of 
you,” she said, with a motherly hand 
on Grace’s shoulder. 

“I’m glad to be able to do something 
—she’s so sweet,” Grace whispered. 

“Ves—sweet,” said the mother trem- 
ulously. “I think she can teach us all 
something about being neighborly, Mrs. 
Bentley.” 

Grace was silent, but she reached up 
and squeezed the other woman’s hand 
on her shoulder. 

“You ought to get some rest, Mrs. 
Brown, you look exhausted,” she said at 
last. “And you mustn’t worry. I shall 
do my best.” 


’ 


“T know you will, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Brown as she gave Grace’s hand a 
parting squeeze and bent to kiss her 
daughter’s flushed cheek. 


All that long winter night the storm 
raged outside. A cold north wind 
whistled around the house and rattled 
the windows, and snowflakes fluttered 
ghostly fingers against the pane. But 
Grace scarcely noticed. She was con- 
stantly busy with her familiar routine. 
But she never remembered putting her 
whole heart and soul into it as she did 
that night. 

The wind shrieked threats down the 
chimney and crooned mournfully out- 
side the windows of the sick room. The 
oil lamp burned dim and now and then 
it shook an ominous finger of flame as 
a gust of wind forced its icy breath 
between window and frame. 

On the blue coverlet Margery’s quiv- 
ering white hand seemed to fascinate 
the tired little nurse. Kneeling beside 
the bed she slid her own fingers under 
it to be reassured by its warmth and 
softness. Suppose Marge held the key 
to eternity in those slim fingers. 

The window rattled as though shaken 
by ghostly fingers, and Grace went 
feverishly to work again, terror in her 
heart. 

She went to the window once to look 


out at a leaden sky frowning over a 
white world. Impenetrable, icy walls 
seemed to be rearing up about her, 
holding her prisoner in the dim chilly 
room. As her weary lids drooped for a 
moment the wind leered mockingly 
against the window and shook the house 
with a sudden burst of fury. Grace 
shuddered and turned sharply back to 
her little patient, her rosary in her 
hands. 

Toward morning Margery opened her 
eyes and looked up at her. Grace bent 
over her. A film seemed to be creeping 
over the wide blue eyes. Grace wrung 
her hands in despair. She had done 
everything. Prayed so fervently and 
with such faith! 

“What are you crying for, Mrs. 
Bently ?” Margery asked in a weak little 
voice. 

Grace dabbed at her weary eyes and 
discovered the film had been there. She 
looked down and saw Marge smiling 
her old, clear friendly smile as she 
asked, “Isn’t it nearly breakfast time? 
I’m starved.” 

And Grace went at once, laughing 
shakily, to the kitchen to squeeze orange 
juice into a glass. The first silver wand 
of dawn was waving in the east. She 
was so tired! But there was a blissful 
feeling transcending her fatigue. 

At seven, Dr. Baker came. She 
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waited tensely in the living room until 
he had completed his examination. When 
he came out he grasped her hands, his 
kind old eyes shining. 

“My dear, it is almost a miracle. You 
have certainly saved her life. Dr. Moore 
—we were both afraid yesterday—of 
course she’s still very weak, but I’m 
sure we can pull her through now. Miss 
Marks is coming in this morning, so 
you run along home and get some rest.” 

Grace walked out into a white world, 
dazzlingly beautiful. The winter sun 
was shining on the snow, and she 
thought fancifully that the fields looked 
like puffs of cotton on which millions of 
diamonds glittered. = 


When she reached her own warm 
kitchen, John was just sitting down to a 
lonely breakfast. He jumped up and 
poured her a cup of steaming coffee, 
while he asked her eager questions 
about Margery. And after Grace had 
gone wearily off to bed he came in to 
draw down the shades. 

“John, have you given Tom Bates his 
answer yet?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t seen Tom 
since the day before yesterday.” 

“Then tell him he may come in with 
you and you can experiment to your 
heart’s content.” 

“You mean—” 

“John, I think these people are splen- 
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did when you really know them. I guess 
I’ve been pretty narrow minded and 
selfish. And I’ve overlooked many 
glorious possibilities in your beloved 
Thorn Hill. Dr. Baker—Mrs. Brown— 
old Grandpa Billings and that darling 
little Don West, to say nothing of so 
many others. Maybe some of them 
would need me again sometime, I—I 
think we'll stay here, after all.” 

“Oh, Grace, if you really mean that!” 

“Of course I mean it, dear. And now 
run along to work. I’m dead for sleep.” 
And she snuggled down into her pil- 
lows, murmuring sleepily to him as he 
left, “After all, John, home is where 
the heart is.” 


Back to the Land 


By Sam Atkinson 


THE story of a movement which has provided work 
for many unemployed and in doing so has given 
them the feeling of security and self-respect which 
comes with the possession of one’s own land and home. 


M.coey’s CORNERS. You won't 
find it on any map. That is not the name 
of the place—but it ought to be. It is a 
thriving new community beyond King 
City, just twenty-five miles north of 
Toronto, in Ontario, Canada. It is the 
dream, brought to fruition, of a young 
curate who determined to solve the un- 
employment problem which affected the 
parish in which he was having his first 
experience as a priest. 

Father McGoey would not impress 
you as an idealist or a dreamer. He 
began his studies while working in the 
packing plant. He knows what hard 
work means, but he also knows what 
the lack of work means and its insidious 
effect upon the morale of the people. 
There is nothing socialistic or com- 
munistic about his ideals. He is just a 
practical young man who faced a diffi- 
culty in a practical way. 

It all began in the Study Club of 
the St. Clare Catholic Church. The pas- 
tor carried the members through an in- 
tensive course treating of the Papal 
Encyclical known as the Quadragesimo 
Anno, dealing with Social Reconstruc- 
tion. A paper would be read by a mem- 
some visitor from one or other 
of the collegiate institutions around To- 
ronto, followed by a frank and free dis- 
cussion. There was a great army of un- 
employed in the parish. It is safe to say 
that some two hundred families had lost 
their homes. The pastor was at his wit’s 
end trying to help everybody. The 
neighborhood is composed entirely of 
working people. While it is true that 
the poor help the poor, and that work- 


ber, o! 


ing people co-operate more than any 
other class to help each other, poverty 
was so rampant that Father Edward 
Kelly was sore beset. 

The young curate conceived the idea 
that if he could secure some land, not 
too far from the city, and divide it into 
ten-acre lots, putting a cottage upon 
each lot and training the people to farm 
the land, he would materially relieve the 
situation. Out beyond King City, he 
won the approbation of Mr. J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, who agreed to set aside a certain 
amount of land for this purpose. Fur- 
ther, he agreed to till the soil, show the 
men how to plant, and give them all ad- 
vice possible in return for help upon his 
own farm. Thus the movement started. 

At first a few shacks were built at a 
cost of about two hundred dollars each. 
Into these moved the first families. As- 
sistance was secured for them by the 
untiring energy of the young priest. 
These first families were pioneers. Most 
of them had never been on a farm. They 
were city bred folk. I remember at the 
end of the first year talking with one 
of this group. He had been a weaver in 
the old country. He came to Canada 
and was for a time successful. Then the 
depression hit him hard. He lost the 
equity in his home. His young family 
suffered extreme poverty. He hated to 
go on relief. All he wanted was work 
and a chance. He was selected with the 
first group to be sent out. He had a 
plucky little wife. I asked her if she 
was happy. In true Socratian fashion 
she answered that question with an- 
other. “Why wouldn’t we be happy? 





We've had everything we need to eat 
and we sold two hundred and fifty bags 
of potatoes, of our own raising. That’s 
something my husband never dreamt he 
could do.” There was the joy of accom- 
plishment. 

Two years after and there are now 
twenty-five families settled in their own 
homes, with ten more families out there 
on probation. My wife went out with 
me again the other day and we stood 
upon one of those ten-acre farms and 
were amazed at what we saw. There 
was everything on it diversified farming 
calls for. The corn, the potatoes, and 
the beets were growing in neat rows. A 
portion of land was reserved for pas- 
ture for the cow. The house was com- 
pleted except for paint, with a brick 
chimney. It formed as pretty a picture 
of a Canadian homestead as I have ever 
seen. Behind it is an interesting story. 


REMEMBER when young Smith and 

his bride were married. She was one 
of the prettiest girls I have ever seen. 
Life was full of promise for both of 
them. He was a superior workman, a 
tilesetter and marble worker. He loved 
his work. As he described various kinds 
of marble his face lit up. He saw no 
shoals ahead. As a young Canadian he 
had secured a job in Washington, D.C. 
Thither he was taking his bride. There 
he was going to establish his home. 

He had been working little more than 
a month when whispering began. Why 
should a Canadian have a good job 
when there were plenty of Americans 
capable of doing that work? In a few 
weeks he was notified that he was 
through. He went back to Toronto. 
Again he began the endless task of 
walking the streets in search of a job. 
He only understood the one class of 
work, Another job seemed out of the 
question.. All his hopes were shattered. 
He and his young wife had taken a 
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small apartment determined to fight it 
out. Weeks passed. They were reduced 
to the direst poverty. Relatives on both 
sides did what they could to help, but 
they, too, had their hands full. Then 
came the realization that a baby was 
coming. They would never have got 
married had he not been so sure of that 
job in the States. Father McGoey’s plan 
was under way. In him lay their hope. 
At first they did not think they could 
make good. They thought of the loneli- 
ness of country life, the separation from 
family and friends, but finally, Father 
McGoey literally took them, bag and 
baggage, out to the settlement. The first 
baby came along while they were in the 
temporary cottage. When the second 
baby came they were settled in their 
own home. 


ERE is the significance of this ac- 

complishment. Three years ago, this 
young man had never done any work 
on the farm. I went with him into his 
cellar, which he had planned himself. 
The house is built on a little knoll. He 
has made a lawn in front and banked 
it by rocks. This enables him to come 
into his cellar from the rear and on 
the level. Thus he has no trouble in 
bringing in on a wheel-barrow the pro- 
duce he wishes to store for home con- 
sumption. In that cellar I stood with 
him and admired the tools he had col- 
lected. I picked up three axe handles 
which he had turned himself. They were 
as smooth and shapely as any I have 
ever seen in a hardware store. His com- 
ment was: “Father McGoey arranged 
for each one of us to spend time in the 
saw mill. All the lumber in our houses 
we have cut right here on the land. 
Then we have assisted in the mill and 
done most of our own carpenter work. 
Three years ago I ha’ never done any- 
thing with wood. To-day I make every- 
thing I need in that line. Three years 
ago I had never planted a seed. This 
year I did all the planting on this ten 
acres. When I was in the city I had a 
car which I bought for less than four 
hundred dollars. When we came out 
here I sold it for seventy-five dollars 
and bought a horse and buggy. I got a 
cow. She has just had a calf. I learnt 
to milk and here is a churn. We make 
our own butter and sell what we do 
not use.” 

There was the pride of accomplish- 
ment in every word uttered. The only 
help he had from outside the little 
colony was from his father, a brick- 
layer, in building the chimney. Further, 
his brother, seeing the future he had, 
arranged to come out and qualify for 
another ten acres. In order to do this 
he got married. This he could not have 
hoped to do. for years with conditions 
as they are in the city. A new vista 
opened up for that brother. They have 
acquired their ten acres. His wife has 


had a child. These children will be real 
Canadians. They are already bound to 
the soil of Canada. They are being 
reared in a home, with all the associa- 
tions home will mean for them as they 
grow up, instead of an apartment. As I 
visited with these men and their little 
families I looked down the line and 
tried to picture the different experiences 
of the twenty-five families settled here. 

Then I thought of the thousands of 
young men in Canada who went to the 
camps for five dollars a month and 
their board. These young men were not 
what we frequently describe as “Reds.” 
The first year they went away as to an 
adventure with joy in their hearts and 
the lilt of a song upon their lips. They 
were merely passing the time until the 
period of depression was over. But 
when one year passed, then two and 
three, with the fourth year facing them, 
they began to examine their desires and 
hopes. “When am I going to be able to 
marry that girl back home? When am 
I going to be able to do what my father 
did, establish and furnish my own 
home? When am I going to be able to 
have my own little family? This is not 
imagination. I talked with them. But 
they would not be the red-blooded Ca- 
nadians we like to think they are had 
they been satisfied. 

The answer to their questions lies in 
the example of this young priest, Father 
McGoey. He is looking ahead. In a 
conversation I had with him he told me 
of three single young fellows in the 
community who had already qualified 
for their ten acres. They should not go 
on the land alone. They ought to be 
married. This was a problem he felt he 
must face. He is right. Their fathers 
faced the question and took the step. 
Often with much less assurance than 
they have here. 


DID not find,one person in this com- 

munity who would go back to live in 
the city. They are learning every day 
something that is new. There is a 
new-found charm to them about the 
country. The smells and odors of the 
country have an attraction all their own. 
The rising land, the views they get, 
the different trees they are becoming 
familiar with and the bird life. The co- 
operation of friendly neighbors. The 
sharing of the common tasks. The es- 
tablishment of their little co-operative 
store. The bargaining of the priest as 
he sells their products. The intimate 
knowledge he has of each family’s 
needs. The assembling in their little 
church on Sunday morning. The build- 
ing of the little rectory which I saw in 
process. These things could not be du- 
plicated in city life. 

And the children. They have a school 
now with two teachers. Many of these 
children I have known in the city. The 
day I was out there was a holiday and 
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I missed the children. “Where are 
they?” I asked. They were in the barn, 
transformed into a schoolhouse. When 
I got over there they sharply told me 
I could not enter. Were they in mis- 
chief? I went to Mrs. Regan, the wife 
of the manager. She told me that all 
the parents had been told they were to 
keep away from the school. On the eve- 
ning of the holiday these children were 
giving a “grand entertainment.” Every 
part of the program was arranged by 
themselves. It was a great time. At 
night the entire colony turned out. Hon- 
est enjoyment was written on every 
face. Parents were proud of the things 
their children did. 


OR the long winter evenings there is 

reading, with an occasional concert. 
They have the nucleus of a library. I 
shall always feel glad that I took out 
to them a few volumes of David Gray- 
son. Knowing who David Grayson is, 
why he left New York and went to the 
country, how he regained his balance 
close to the soil, I felt that this was 
the best offering I could make. 

The benefit to the city-of Toronto 
can not be overestimated. These people 
have been taken off relief. To that de- 
gree the city’s burdens have been les- 
sened. As the community grows, the 
effect will be still more noticeable. Al- 
ready there is widespread interest and 
a tag day was held to help the move- 
ment. A group of United Churchmen 
have become interested. They, too, are 
going to follow suit, for there are many 
congregations in Toronto which could 
afford to finance their own colonies. 

The community has organized and 
established its own credit union, follow- 
ing the plan in use in Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and many parts of the United 
States. Many with a particular talent 
are encouraged to join the group. A 
former neighbor of mine, nearly sev- 
enty years of age, a rug maker, is out 
there. An artist of real ability, caught 
by the depression, has joined the col- 
ony. These people are rediscovering 
many of the lost arts. As the colony 
grows they will make almost everything 
they need within their own borders. 

These folk are earning what they 
produce. In three years, young Smith 
will receive the deed for his ten acres. 
There is an object before his eyes. Lord 
Tweedsmuir, the Governor General of 
Canada, has well said: “You can not 
establish a propertyless democracy.” 
Here, at McGoey’s Corners, there is a 
little bit of the Canada that ought to be. 

There is another side to the story. 
Already the Bishop of Hamilton is es- 
tablishing a similar colony. The Bishop 
of London will soon follow suit. But 
all realize, as does Father McGoey, that 
this work alone is not enough to solve 
our problems. It is a noble work to 
take these city bred people and put 








Our resting-place. 


Wild-geese migrate. 


And laughing girl. 


And leaf and snow. 


No one will ask. 


My tarnished name. 


Raised in glory. 


Our resting place, 


Till time is done. 





““As a Tale that is Told” 
By John Richard Moreland 


ME will efface with grass and weed 
Spring compensate the winter’s grief; 
New life uncurl to sun-bronzed boy 
Dawn cry, “Wake up!” Noon claim her wage; 
Night bring sleep’s cup. 

For life must go the way of moth 

Of the granite task once ours to ply, 
Nor voice proclaim your April grace, 
This is life’s story: “Sown in dishonor, 
For flesh and blood cannot inherit 
The Kingdom of God!” 


Let the grass efface with emerald fire 


And moon and sun caress the weed 





them back upon the land. But what 
about the farmers’ sons and daughters 
who come in droves to the city, eventu- 
ally becoming the mere flotsam and jet- 
sam of city life. While we must admit 
that the majority of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public life in 
Canada have come from the little red 
schoolhouse, economic conditions have 
so changed that chances are against the 
country boy making headway in mod- 
ern city life. To-day, the sons and 
daughters of farmers who had jobs in 
the cities are back upon the farm. And 
they are happy to be there. 


HAT is to happen to them? 
Prices are against the farmer. 
Agriculture and Industry must work 
hand in hand. Unless the workers in our 
factories have work and wages, the 
product of the farm can not be pur- 
chased as it should be. There is much 
inequality. The chief problem lies in the 
fact that farmers will not co-operate. 
G. K. Chesterton strongly advocated 
small holdings. In his book, The Out- 





line of Sanity, he has a chapter on The 
Religion of Small Property. He draws 
particular attention to*the French Ca- 
nadians. But he takes the opportunity 
to show how much richer men are with 
a small farm than those who are tack- 
ling the impossible. It is almost impos- 
sible for one man to farm a hundred 
acres of land to-day. Certainly, mo man 
can do it alone. He must have hired 
help and very often prices do not jus- 
tify him in keeping that help. But the 
farmer has always been chary about 
paying wages to his own sons. Conse- 
quently, they have no incentive to stay 
upon the farm. Now, the farmer has his 
children home again. 

The happiest farmers in the world 
are the French Canadians and the Boer 
farmers in South Africa. Both these 
farmers work along patriarchal lines. 
They give the boy his plot of land. 
They help him put a cottage on it and 
take unto himself a wife. They thus 
keep their children and their grandchil- 
dren around them. Some such change 
as this must come. Sociability and en- 





THE *f SIGN 


tertainment have been lacking. The drab 
loneliness of the Canadian farmer’s life 
has been appalling. With some method 
devised along these lines, greater trans- 
portation facilities for the city would 
be created and, while we might have 
fewer millionaires, we should have a 
vast army of people settled in their own 
homes, owning their own little portion. 
There would surely be an increase of 
that contentment which comes from 
possession and from a feeling of secur- 
ity. Men and women will throw all the 
energy into developing and retaining 
what they know to be really their own, 

The experiment by this young priest 
may well be the forerunner of a new 
era. His Archbishop has appointed him 
in charge of rural parishes in the dio- 
cese of Toronto. The Government of 
Canada would do well to watch this 
experiment, foster it, and appoint a 
commission, with this young priest a 
member, to seek for the further develop- 
ment of this and similar movements. 
The wise old psalmist said: “The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 
That means that the earth is for the 
people. 


ITHOUT a bloody revolution, 
without specious philosophic argu- 
ment, we may, through the example set 
at McGoey’s Corners, get back to the 
land and control the fulness thereof. 
The big thing about this experiment 
is that Father McGoey is training this 
community to cultivate the soil as they 
cultivate the soul. For men must have a 
respect for the soil as they have for the 
soul. A true reverence for the soil be- 
gets holy thoughts and sanctifies the 
common task. Growing things suggest 
a growth in grace. Love of the natural 
order results in recognition of the divine. 
This effort of Father McGoey has 
not only a national but an international 
outlook. The strength of France lies in 
a strong peasantry, which numbers 
more than half her population. The 
weakness of England lies in the fact 
that she can not call back to the land 
that immense army of men who were 
drafted into industry during the years 
of the war. This way lies tragedy of 
the direst kind. Two hundred years ago 
Oliver Goldsmith wrote those words 
which we learned at school and which, 
to-day, sound prophetic in our ears: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may 
fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied. 
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Spain and Europe 


A General Survey of the Present Threatening Situation in Europe and Especially 
in Spain With Particular Regard to the Possibilities of Peace and War 


A NEW ERA is taking shape so 
rapidly and with so many convulsions 
in Europe that it is not easy to keep a 
clear perspective of what is happening. 
The principal events of one recent week, 
for example, have involved a series of 
shocks which even six months ago would 
have caused a general feeling of panic. 
But the pace has grown so fast that 
scarcely any development would now 
cause surprise. 

Had the present article been finished 
and mailed to THE S1GN a week ago, it 
could not have anticipated a number of 
extremely important events which have 
happened within the week. In Spain, 
for instance, the Madrid Government 
(which has been reconstructed under 
the open leadership of Caballero since 
last I wrote) still had every chance of 
starving the garrison of the Alcazar at 
Toledo into surrender and thus obtain- 
ing large reinforcements to repulse 
General Franco’s slow advance upon 
Madrid. But the fall of Toledo has been 
followed by a further tightening of the 
cordon which now threatens Madrid 
with starvation. General Franco, gain- 
ing ground every day in the conquest 
of Spain, has been proclaimed head of 
the new National Government. 


At Geneva 
A T GENEVA also a critical situation 


was in progress, which has re- 
sulted in defeating the general hopes 
that an agreement might be reached 
there which would check the extension 
of chaos in European relations. The 
Ethiopian war had been half forgotten, 
in the general turmoil which has re- 
sulted from its reactions upon other 
countries; but when the Negus insisted 
upon presenting his case again at Ge- 
neva and demanded the right to attend 
the League of Nations, the majority of 
States declined to ignore his appeal. 
Mussolini forthwith recalled the Italian 
delegates, refusing to take any part in 
deliberations at Geneva until the Ethi- 
opian delegation was expelled. The 
effects of that decision are more impor- 
tant than may be generally believed; 
and the authority of the League has 
been further weakened this week by its 
surrender to Germany in withdrawing 
the League’s High Commissioner at 
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Danzig. More may follow from this. 

But more important than either of 
these events was the sudden, though 
long awaited, decision of the French 
Government to abandon the gold stand- 
ard. This has compelled the other coun- 
tries which still operated the gold 
standard to follow France’s example. 
The results of that decision will in- 
evitably affect the whole economic 
structure of the civilized world; but its 
economic and financial consequence are 
incalculable until the political con- 
sequences in France itself have become 
more clear. It is quite possible that they 
will result in violent internal upheavals 
in France, which would inevitably af- 
fect the whole situation in Europe, more 
drastically than it has already been up- 
set by the civil war in Spain. 


Hopeful Signs 


NE hopeful reflection, however, 
O must occur to anyone who has 
observed the rapid transformation of 
Europe in recent years—that enormous 
changes have occurred in one country 
after another, which only a few years 
ago were regarded as being inconceiva- 
ble without the certainty of provoking 
a European war; yet they have hap- 
pened without war between the Great 
Powers. 

Germany has not only repudiated and 
nullified the restrictions imposed upon 
her by the Versailles Treaty. She has 
become already the strongest military 
power in Europe; she no longer asks 
for liberation from her grievances, but 
is in a position to threaten and almost 
to impose her will upon her neighbors. 
She began by secretly forming an Air 
Force in defiance of the Versailles 
Treaty, and then openly announced that 
her already powerful air force was be- 
ing rapidly developed and augmented. 

She introduced conscription in de- 
fiance of the Treaty, and now she has 
increased the term of compulsory mili- 
tary service to two years. She occu- 
pied the Rhineland with troops, and for 
several days it was quite probable that 
France would retaliate with military 
measures. She has come to an agree- 
ment with Austria which is recognized 
everywhere as an irrevocable step to- 
wards the annexation of Austria in a 
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Pan-German union, which Hitler has 
so often announced as his program. Yet 
in every case war has been averted, and 
the resulting situation leaves Germany 
today as the strongest Power in Europe. 
Meanwhile preparations for the armed 
conflict which might so easily have 
arisen before now are being feverishly 
hastened in every country. Will they be 
employed or not? If they are to be em- 
ployed, when, and for what cause? 
The position was stated very clearly 
the other day by Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
is now Secretary for the Navy in the 
British Government. He was addressing 
the annual conference of the Conserva- 
tive Party and speaking on behalf of the 
whole Government. He had just re- 
turned from a thorough tour of inspec- 
tion of the Mediterranean fleet, and he 
had previously announced, on his re- 
turning, that there was no question 
whatever of the British Government 
“scuttling from Malta” or relinquishing 
the former British naval position in the 
Mediterranean. On the contrary, Malta 
is to be further strengthened, Cyprus is 
to be developed as a new naval base, 
and the Mediterranean fleet and air 
force are to be increased to whatever 
extent is thought necessary to maintain 
its old position in full security. 
Speaking on October 2, Sir Samuel 
Hoare described the position as follows : 


Rearmament 


‘“‘@IX months ago the National Gov- 
S ernment drew a picture of the vast 
armaments which were being accumu- 
lated by the great countries of the world, 
and since then the position has become 
substantially worse. On the one hand, 
the Great Powers have added to their 
program, and on the other—and this is 
a new feature—the small countries like 
Belgium, Holland, and even Switzer- 
land, have been forced to embark upon 
large schemes of rearmament. Germany, 
which introduced conscription in March, 
1935, last March announced a peace- 
time Army establishment of 36 divisions, 
with a strength of 560,000 men and 
an air force of outstanding magnitude. 
Germany was spending at a rate that 
has creditably been given as $4,000,- 
000,000 a year on military preparations. 


This was a formidable enough situation, 
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but since March Germany has extended 
the military service to two years. 
“In France, where the two-year serv- 
e was introduced last year, and where 
the air force is already in process of 
eorganization, the Government—be it 
noted, a Government of the Left—has 
decided upon further expansion in mili- 
tary, naval and air material at a cost 
$930,000,000. In Soviet Russia the 
recruiting age has been reduced since 
March, with a resultant increase in the 
vast number of Russian effectives and 
the expansion of a great air force ac- 
tively continues. 


Disquieting Factors 

“Fh JAPAN the proportion of the 
total Budget which is devoted to 
and the Navy reaches the 
figure of 46 per cent. Even in 
the United States of America the ex- 
penditure upon armaments has steadily 
risen during the last three years from 
$540,000,000 to $920,000,000, a year, ex- 
clusive of large sums which are shown 
under other headings, such as pensions 

and non-effective charges.” 
These are the bald facts, stated with- 


the Army 


trikinge 
STTIAINE 


out comment or criticism. How long is 
this crazy competition to continue? And 
is there indeed danger that the military 
preparations will be actually used in 


Europe before the process of rearma- 


ment has been stopped—either through 


financial exhaustion or by mutual agree- 
ment: 

Che most disquieting factor is that in 
the past two years conflicts have, in 
fact, arisen in places where they were 


least expected—in East Africa and in 


Spain—and that these unforeséen con- 
flicts have had a profoundly disturbing 
effect on other countries. The Italian 
war in Ethiopia resulted in a complete 
transformation of foreign relations in 
the \Mediterranean—which has included 
the establishment of a powerful British 
military centre in Palestine, which must 
surely be regarded as permanent. The 
civil war in Spain has likewise affected 
the mutual relations of all European 
powers, and there is every reason to 
expect that General Franco’s triumph 
there will produce many new compli- 
cations. The immediate danger lies 
much more in the possibility that France 
will become involved in the Spanish 
conflict than in any probability of a 
direct clash between Germany and 





France 

Victory for General Franco’s cam- 
paign is, to all appearances, now vir- 
tually assured. The fall of Madrid seems 
certain, though it may be delayed. And 
once Madrid falls, it is unlikely that 
the Socialists in Malaga and at Bilbao 
will be able to hold out for long. Bar- 
celona, as the capital of Catalonia, is 
a different matter; for Catalonia has 
for many years had a strongly separatist 
movement, and its capital has been one 


of the chief centres of revolutionary or- 
ganization in Europe for generations. 
It is at least improbable that General 
Franco will be able to regain Catalonia 
without a full campaign of military 
conquest; and if it comes to that, both 
France and Russia will almost certainly 
give every aid to the Catalan Govern- 
ment in refusing to become part of a 
Fascist State. 

Many other factors, however, must 
be remembered before one can even as- 
sume that General Franco will be able 
to consolidate a dictatorship securely in 
Spain. He cannot be regarded as re- 
sembling either Hitler or Mussolini in 
their qualifications for personal rule. 
Both Hitler and Mussolini are primarily 
politicians who had themselves created 
political organizations and parties which 
won them a devoted personal following 
long before there was any question of 
establishing a dictatorship. They had 
each spent years in building up a pow- 
erful national party under their personal 
leadership, and both had obtained such 
substantial representation in Parliament 
that they were repeatedly challenged to 
accept the responsibilities of forming a 
parliamentary government. 

But General Franco is not only no 
politician but he has hitherto had no 
ambition to play a prominent part in 
politics. A young soldier (he is only 
45) of great personal courage and with 
a strong sense of professional duty, he 
led the revolt in Morocco, where he 
happened to be the local military com- 
mander. In Northern Spain, General 
Mola led the revolt for similar reasons, 
but he also is a man of no ambition 
and without personal magnetism. In 
Burgos the provisional government was 
formed under General Cabanellas, a vet- 
eran soldier with a long white beard 
which gives him more the appearance 
of an amiable great-grandfather than 
of a modern dictator. 


Gil Robles 


NLY a few months ago every- 

body had assumed that Sefior Gil 
Robles, the brilliant young leader of the 
Catholic Agrarians in Spain would have 
been in the forefront of any counter- 
revolution. A superb orator and a great 
organizer, he had within a few years 
since the revolution of 1931, created 
a really formidable national movement 
among the Catholics of Spain, with a 
devoted personal following. In the last 
government before the Socialist suc- 
cesses at this year’s elections, he was 
Minister for War. Everything indicated 
that he was the born leader of the 
Catholic revival. But Gil Robles had 
left Spain just before the military re- 
volt broke out, having removed his fam- 
ily to Biarritz because they were so 
constantly threatened with assassina- 


tion; and in all the subsequent story his 
name has scarcely even been mentioned. 
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Is it surprising that, with such a 
lack of adequate leadership on the con- 
servative side, the older monarchists 
are convinced that only a restoration of 
the monarchy can save Spain? They are 
equally convinced that all those who 
have fought against the Socialists must 
recognize that the monarchy alone can 
provide the patriotic leadership which 
Spain needs. There is ample evidence 
that the monarchists consider that the 
opportunity for a restoration has come 
with General Franco’s revolt; and when 
the fighting has ceased one can only 
expect that they will make the utmost 
use of an opportunity which may never 
recur. Yet there are many reasons for 
believing that the monarchists will meet 
with most determined opposition to a 
restoration among their present allies. 


Future of Spain 


ENERAL FRANCO himself had 

sided definitely with the Repub- 
licans, and many of the other officers 
had done the same. It is quite possible 
that many will reconsider their views 
and be inclined now to accept the argu- 
ment that, in the absence of other 
national leaders, the monarchy is indis- 
pensable. But it is certain that many 
of General Franco’s present supporters 
will refuse to accept such a _ view; 
and among the middle class and the 
peasantry, who had gained much by the 
sweeping social reforms effected since 
the monarchy fell, any attempt to re- 
store the monarchy would meet with 
real hostility. 

In such conditions the future of 
Spain—upon which much larger issues 
now depend—remains extremely prob- 
lematical. From the Catholic point of 
view, probably the best outcome that 
can be hoped for is a successful mili- 
tary dictatorship, to hold office until 
order is fully restored and the country 
can make up its mind what form of 
Government it desires to have. Any 
serious disruption of the present unity 
on the anti-Socialist side would cer- 
tainly result in a renewal of anarchy 
and quite possibly a renewal of the civil 
war. But in any event, the effects upon 
European relations if General Franco 
succeeds are likely to create complica- 
tions even more difficult than those 
which followed upon the Ethiopian war. 

Assuming that the Red Government 
will be fully defeated in Spain, apart 
from Catalonia, Spain must hencefor- 
ward be regarded as one of the Fascist 
countries, in much closer sympathy with 
Germany and Italy than with France. 
Six months ago the position was just 
the opposite. Spain had “gone Left,” 
and was more under the influence of 
Russian Communism than any other 
country in Europe. France had “gone 
Left” also with the elections which re- 
sulted in M. Blum’s emergence as the 
first Socialist Premier of France. And 
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in consequence both Germany and Italy 
regarded themselves as being threatened 
by Socialist Governments in the West 
as well as in the East. 

That situation has now been reversed, 
and it is France which now feels her- 
self caught between an unfriendly Fas- 
cist Spain and the hostile Fascist bloc 
consisting of Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Italy. And this disquieting 
position is made more anxious by the 
fear that the new Spain may before 
long reach some understanding with 
Italy concerning the Spanish territories 
in Morocco, and concerning the Spanish 
islands in the Mediterranean. Any such 
understanding which gave Italy in- 
eteased facilities for her navy and air 
force in the neighborhood of Spain 
would immediately threaten France’s 
communications with her African col- 
onies, which she regards as her chief 
reservoir for providing troops in case 
of a European war. 


Conditions in France 


HESE considerations have a direct 

bearing—which may not be apparent 
at once—upon the new situation cre- 
ated by France’s abandonment of the 
gold standard. From the point of view 
of international trade and of normal 
economic relations throughout the world, 
that development has been an immense 
step towards economic recovery. The 
fact that the United States and the Brit- 
ish Government have co-operated fully 
in assisting France and in promising 
their help to prevent any speculative 
attack upon France’s currency, is one 
of the most hopeful signs of recent 
years. But it remains to be seen whether 
France will make the necessary effort 
to insure her own financial recovery; 
for there cannot be any question of 
France being subsidized by New York 
and London for sentimental reasons. 

Unfortunately the signs are, at the 
time of writing, far from promising in 
these respects. M. Blum has devalued 
the franc without any attempt to bal- 
ance revenue and expenditure. He has 
simply utilized the large profit made by 
the Government in revaluing its great 
holdings in gold, to bridge the enormous 
deficit in his budget during the present 
year. He has, in M. Reynaud’s phrase, 
“played his last card” without making 
any provision for future deficits. And, 
as a concession to his Secialist and 
Communist supporters who had firmly 
opposed devaluation, he has promised to 
raise wages and to provide further sub- 
sidies according to their urgent needs. 
On those lines, his policy can only re- 
sult in another financial crisis next 
year, with further devaluation as the 
only possible means of raising funds; 
and the prospect of such uncertainty 
will add to the discredit of the franc 
abroad. 

But this simple question of failing to 


reduce public expenditure could in nor- 
mal times be met sooner or later by 
a strong government. The immediate 
danger of an upheaval in France is due 
to more complicated causes. There is 
extreme danger of internal conflict as 
a result of unfair discrimination by the 
Socialist Government between the in- 
dustrial workers and the peasantry and 
middle classes. There is extreme danger 
also that Russian influences in the Com- 
munist party will deliberately provoke 
an upheaval in order to embroil France 
with Spain. 

M. Blum’s government has been pro- 
ceeding by methods which are as un- 
like those of its predecessors as have 
been the methods of President Roose- 
velt in the United States. Urgent prob- 
lems have been met by far-reaching 
measures which have -been carried 
swiftly in disregard of all cautious crit- 
icism. The immediate results gained 
were so encouraging that the new ex- 
periment has received support to an 
extent which former governments have 
seldom had, and the Government can 
even count upon forgiveness when—as 
in the case of repudiating the gold 
standard—it adopts a policy which it 
had vehemently condemned. 

Rapid and radical legislation, how- 
ever, is not the only feature which gives 
a different character to M. Blum’s 
régime. The really important difference 
is that M. Blum has been able to com- 
pel the assent of Parliament by the 
threat of general strikes and anarchy 
if he is opposed. The great strike move- 
ment which swept France as soon as 
his Government was confronted with 
parliamentary opposition may break out 
again at any moment; and M. Blum has 
this threat at his disposal from day to 
day. He alone, for the time being, com- 
mands the confidence of the industrial 
workers sufficiently to be able to get 
them back to work without violent dis- 
order. They know that his own po- 
litical program is much more advanced 
than that which he has already enforced 
by rapid stages as leader of a Coalition 
Government. If he resigns, or if he 
slows down the pace at which he 
has been carrying social legislation, the 
strikes may break out again all over 
France. 


M. Blum's Problems 


HIS latent danger of a sudden up- 

heaval in France involves the most 
serious uncertainty concerning the fu- 
ture. It was the Communists who organ- 
ized and conducted the strikes of June 
in France, and the Communists take 
their orders directly from Moscow. If 
Moscow decides that Socialism in Spain 
must be supported at all costs in face 
of General Franco’s advance, then the 
first symptom of a new crisis may well 
be the outbreak of fresh strikes through- 
out France on one pretext or another. 
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Blum stopped them the last time by 
announcing over the radio that he 
would grant all that the strikers de- 
manded, and on the following day he 
confronted Parliament with a series of 
Bills which he had pledged himself to 
carry against all opposition. 

If that happens again, will Parlia- 
ment again acquiesce in M. Blum’s as- 
sumption of dictatorial powers? On the 
one hand the peasants and the middle 
class consider that they have been vic- 
timized in favor of the industrial work- 
ers. On the other hand, the strikers 
discovered what enormous power they 
could wield by the new technique of 
occupying the factories, and they have 
had time to perfect their organization 
with a view to repeating the first ex- 
periment. But while the industrial 
workers have been preparing to press 
for further relief (especially since the 
devaluation of the franc), the peasantry 
and the middle classes have also been 
concerting plans for the assertion of 
their own interests and rights. The Sen- 
ate has made itself their champion, and 
a clash between Blum and the Senate 
is certain to occur before long. When 
it comes, it will be found also that 
Colonel de la Rocque’s Croix de Feu 
organization has not lost either in mem- 
bership or in zeal, in spite of its being 
disbanded by the Government. 


An Uncertain Future 


REAT changes in the politics of 

France are inevitable while con- 
ditions remain in this state of flux. A 
solution may yet be found by replacing 
Blum’s Cabinet with a really National 
Government. The fact that both the 
United States and Britain have pledged 
their assistance to France in facing her 
difficulties should strengthen the demo- 
cratic elements in France in case any 
attempt were made to establish a dic- 
tatorship, whether of the Right or of 
the Left. But if Moscow succeeds in 
precipitating a general strike in France, 
and if it can embroil France in sup- 
porting the Spanish Socialists against 
Franco’s Government, there is no know- 
ing what the outcome may be. 

That France has been saturated with 
Communist propaganda is undeniable; 
and the recent strikes were extremely 
similar to the strikes which demoralized 
Spain before the military revolt. But 
it would be a mistake to exaggerate 
the destructive power of revolutionary 
Communism. It had swept Italy, and 
almost paralyzed government there, 
until Mussolini’s blackshirts took the 
law into their own hands and over- 
powered it. In Germany it had gained 
an enormous following before Hitler 
challenged and defeated it. In Spain it 
has now been challenged with real suc- 
cess by General Franco. In France also 
it will almost certainly provoke a simi- 
lar counter-attack. 










Josep had intended to settle down 
with his family in Bethlehem, which had 
surrounded the birth of Jesus with so 
many glories. He knew that the Child 
would be the King of the Jews, and he 
wanted to keep Him close to Jerusalem, 
the centre of government. Henceforth 
he lived only for Jesus and Mary. But 
again his plans were set aside. No 
sooner had the exiles set foot on native 
land when they discovered that, even 
though Herod had died, things were not 
much better. Herod, who had directly 
menaced the life of the Child, was gone 
with all his cruelties, but his son Arche- 
laus ruled in his stead; and Archelaus 
was not much less the tyrant, for he 
had already put to the sword three 
thousand people within the Temple 
walls. 

It was always the sword. The 
infancy of Jesus was surrounded by 
a wall of swords. Mary must have 
thought of that when they told her 
of the slaughter done by the swords 
of Archelaus. Swords must have ever 
flashed before her eyes, sleeping or 
waking. The two Swords that had 
already pierced her heart, the Sword 
of Simeon and the Sword of Egypt, 
must have plunged deeper. Was there 
another Sword being prepared for 
her? Had she escaped that of Herod, 
only to meet that of Archelaus? 
Joseph spared her. He always spared 
her if he could. So, instead of going 
back to Bethlehem, he returned to 
the old home in Nazareth, where he 
had dwelt before the birth of the 
Divine Child. There he would find 
there he would hide the 
Child from His enemies who might 
still be seeking Him; there he would 
be out of the jurisdiction of Archelaus; 
and there Mary would have her old 
friends and relatives as comfort and 
protection. So home they went, and 
“The Child grew and waxed strong in 
the fulness of wisdom, and the grace 
of God was with Him.” 

The rest is silence. Silence about 
Jesus, silence about Joseph, and silence 
about Mary. The silence indicates an- 
other one of those “between times,” 
where the clash of swords is stilled. 
There is not much use in trying to re- 
those hidden days of the child- 
hood of Jesus. All you will produce will 
be pious imaginings, like the stories in 
the Apocryphal Gospels. Yet it is a 
tender subject for méditation. 

But one thing about which you can 


peace, 


create 





The Three Days’ Loss 


By Hugh Blunt 


know a lot, from the true ways of psy- 
chology, is the soul and character of 
Mary during those years. Mothers do 
not vary much. There is the mother in- 
stinct that always keeps them on guard 
to face whatever danger may threaten 
their babies. And while Mary had that 
mother instinct too, she had even more 
—the prophetic insight that made her 
forever aware of the approach of the 
Passion of her Son. Too early, you say, 
to think of the Passion, when Jesus was 
still but a Child or little Boy. But who 
was to say that it would not be soon? 
How soon? That must have been the 
perpetual thought with Mary, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary. How soon? Al- 








SEARCHING FOR THE CHILD JESUS 


ready His little life had been threatened. 
How soon before that threat would be 
put into execution? 

And thus we know that His boyhood 
days in Nazareth were for her a mar- 
tyrdom, calm as those days may seem. 
There are so many pictures of the Boy 
Christ, the Boy helping His father 
Joseph in the carpenter shop—hammer 
and nails and tiny crosses, the Boy 
standing in the sunlight with His arms 
extended and so forming the shadow 
of the Cross. Call them sentimental, if 
you will; but imaginative as they are, 
they express the truth that all those 
days the Mother saw in His every 
movement the shadow of the Cross. The 
two Swords standing upright in her 
heart would never let her forget it, 
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even though she kept the sorrow to her- 
self, and went about her work calmly 
and lovingly and even smilingly. She 
would not make Jesus or Joseph un- 
happy by showing them a long face. No 
use in suffering if you are going to 
complain to all the world about it. 
So passed the four or five years, till 
the time Jesus was twelve, years of 
comparative calm to Mary. And then 
suddenly befell her the cut of the big- 
gest and sharpest Sword she ever ex- 
perienced. It came about in this way. 
Jesus was now past His twelfth year. 
He was, according to the Law, a man 
with all the duties of a man. Hence He 
was obliged to visit Jerusalem three 
times every year, at the Feast of the 
Passover, the Feast of Weeks, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles. On this 
occasion it was the Feast of the 
Passover that called Him, the Feast 
recalling the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The feast held special 
significance to the Holy Family for 
they too had had their deliverance 
from Egypt. 

They had joined the caravan from 
Galillee with its many thousands of 
pilgrims, and had gone on the jour- 
ney that required three or four days 
to reach Jerusalem. The week of the 
Passover was spent in the Holy 
City, and immediately afterwards the 
pilgrims set out on the road home. 
One can imagine the uproar and con- 
fusion in Jerusalem with two or 
three millions of pilgrims gathered 
there from all parts of the world. 
The wonder is that any caravan 
could keep its identity. At any rate 
it is easy to picture how a person 
could be lost amid the confusion. 
The Galillee caravan set out in the 

afternoon—the women by one gate, the 
men by another, to reunite only by night- 
fall at the designated stopping-place. 
Under such conditions we can under- 
stand how Mary in one part of the cara- 
van and Joseph in the other went on 
serenely, each thinking that the Boy 
Jesus was with the other. 


VENING came, and the mighty cara- 

van halted at Beeroth. Joseph soon 
found Mary. But as they looked at each 
other the awful truth dawned upon 
them that Jesus was missing. “Where 
is Jesus?” they asked in unison. Their 
hearts filled with alarm, they sought 
Him amid the many groups. “Have you 
seen our Boy? Have you seen Jesus ?” 


November, 1936 


“No, we have not seen Him since we 
left Jerusalem. We thought He was 
with the men,” said the women; “we 
thought He was with His Mother,” said 
the men. There .were cheering words 
of sympathy from all their friends. But 
who could sympathize with Mary? She 
had lost her Jesus, and if Jesus is ab- 
sent, there can be no consolation. 

There could be but one thought for 
Mary. She must find Him. There was 
no home where He was not. Let the 


caravan return to Nazareth. She must _ 


go back over the road to Jerusalem and 
find her Boy. 

It was no exaggerated fear, this ab- 
sence of Jesus. These were perilous 
times. Jerusalem, in spite of the Pass- 
over, was in a turmoil. King Archelaus 
had been deposed by Augustus and had 
been driven into exile. The country had 
been made a Roman Province, arousing 
the hate of all Jews—a hate that in- 
creased in bitterness as new taxes had 
been imposed to mark the change of 
rule. Rebellion against the dominant 
power was seething. All through the 
land were wild bands of outlaws ready 
to rob and kill. What chance did a Boy 
have if he fell in with such a crew? 

Back over the road Mary and Joseph 
hastened peering here, peering there, in- 
quiring from this one, inquiring from 
that one. “Have you seen a boy, a boy 
of twelve, from Galillee?” And every 
disappointing answer was a _ sword 
thrust into the Mother’s heart. 

It was a long, hard journey through 
the night. The darkness clouded about 
them. The quiet stars that once sent 
their brightest messenger to mark the 
place of His birth now stood far aloof 
in the skies and led not the way to His 
royal presence. Mary was abandoned 
by God, for she was abandoned by 
Jesus. * 


NEW anguish filled her at every 

step. For, remember that she had 
been told of the Passion to come. Was it 
come already? Was Jesus aiready in the 
hands of His enemies? Was He already 
nailed to the Cross? How soon? Was it 
already fulfilled? Was He dying or 
dead, and she not there to help Him, to 
save Him; she not there to die with 
Him? But the deep silence persisted. 
Even God would not answer her. It was 
her agony, as she trod the weary road, 
with that awful emptiness of heart, a 
pain which no physical maceration 
could equal. 

For of all the sorrows of Mary—not 
even exempting that of standing at the 
foot of the Cross—this one, of the loss 
of Jesus, was the greatest. There was 
nothing like it, save perhaps the deso- 
lation which she endured as she re- 
turned from Calvary. All the other 
sorrows, terrific as they were, were 
borne with Jesus in her arms, or as she 
stood by His Cross. Anyway, she had 


Jesus. But now in the Three Days’ Loss 
she had Him not. In the Seven Swords 
that pierce her heart this one stands 
upright in the centre of them all, cut- 
ting deep down, as a very axis of pain. 
And all the deeper did it cut because it 
was the very Hand of Jesus that held 
it by the hilt. 

Two days and two nights Mary and 
Joseph—for do not forget that dolors of 
Joseph in this mystery—hunted through 
Jerusalem. It was such a hopeless task. 
They hunted for Him in the Temple. 
He was not there. They went to the 
homes of their friends. He was not 
there. Ever the question, asked a thou- 
sand times: “Have you seen our Jesus ?” 
The hope that blossomed forth each 
time; and then the answer, “No,” that 
withered hope. Street after street they 
trod, peering into every corner. “Have 





We call to the attention of our 
many new readers this series of the 
Seven Swords which are symbolic of 
the seven great sorrows in Mary’s 
life. Dedicated in a special manner 
to the promotion of devotion to 
Christ’s Passion, The Sign wishes to 
emphasize the importance of these 
articles, 

From the sufferings of Mary we 
learn more about her Divine Son. 
Sympathy and gratitude are the 
natural reactions of those who medi- 
tate on all that Mother and Son en- 
dured. That such sorrow came into 


their sinless lives helps us to under- 


stand the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments in our own. Whilst we are 
striving to overcome social injustice 
and economic bitterness; whilst we 
grasp at every plan for establishing 
peace and lasting order—we must 
be prepared for the fact that human 
frailty will always bring a burden 
of sorrow. Christians will find in 
the example of Mary a motive for 
patience and courage. 





you seen our Jesus?” And ever the an- 
swering, “No.” She too was a shep- 
herd, looking for her little Lamb— 
ready to give her life for Him; but He 
seemed not to heed her voice. Was He 
gone from her forever? It was again 
her dark night of the soul. 

It is impossible to estimate the agonies 
packed. into those three days of the loss 
of Jesus. Not only the want of Him, the 
yearning for Him to come back, but, 


more than all the fear that something 


had befallen Him. She could bear the 
temporary absence for God was always 
in her heart with His grace, and her 
faith could never be shaken. It was not 
that she wanted consolation for herself. 
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But the chief feature of this dolor was 
her fear for the life of Jesus. Sleepless- 
ness, disappointment, ache of body, ache 
of soul; there were a thousand swords, 
all forged and hammered into that one 
great one, of the fear that something 
had happened to Him. 


ND then on the third day God 
granted her a respite. It was a res- 
urrection from her tomb of sorrow. She 
and Joseph returned to the Temple, no 
doubt to invoke Heaven again in God’s 
holy place. And as they entered, lo, they 
heard the sound of the voice of Jesus in 
one of the rooms. Quickly Mary, fol- 
lowed by Joseph, opened the door. She 
almost swooned with joy. For there was 
her beloved Boy, sitting among the 
Doctors of the Law, Simeon, perhaps, 
and Hillel and Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus and others—all amazed 
at the questions of the Boy and at the 
answers He gave to their questions. 

Heedless of the distinguished gath- 
ering, unawed by the solemnity, the 
Mother rushed in and clasped Jesus to 
her bosom. “O my Son, my Son!” And 
then the expression of the culmination 
of her longing and her loneliness— 
“Why hast thou done so to us? Beho!d 
thy father and I have sought thee sor- 
rowing.” It was not a reproach. Mary 
could never reproach her God. It was 
as if she said: “Why must it be that I 
should ever lose thee? Is it my fau't 
that I have let thee go from me?” 
And He said to them—*How is it that 
you sought me? Did you not know that 
I must be about my Father’s business ?” 

Mary knew that her Son was God. 
But she did not have the gift of perfect 
knowledge. She did not know all that 
Jesus had planned. It was as if He said: 
“There, Mother, do not mind. I had to 
do this even though it caused you pain. 
I must fulfill the work I came to do.” 
Jesus knew that Mary was a valiant 
woman. He has never spared the saints. 
The more they have loved Him, the 
more He has made them endure. And 
so with His Mother. She was associated 
in His work more than any other crea- 
ture. She would have to suffer more 
than any other creature, more than all 
creatures together. She grasped this 
somewhat. She had never shirked pain. 
She believed. She could say: “Although 
He slay me still will I trust in Him.” 
She did not see it all. “And they under- 
stood not the word that He spoke unto 
them.” That in itself was a Sword to 
cut her—another dark night of the soul. 
But she did not rebel. The handmaid of 
the Lord was content to do the Will of 
God, even amid the darkness. 

And as the reunited Holy Family re- 
turned to Nazareth, Mary may have 
forgot for a while that there were three 
Swords protruding from her heart, for 
the very joy that again she had found 
her Son and her God. 








ATCHLESS on the air as an inter- 

preter of Catholic doctrine, Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., has made nu- 
merous converts as well as innumerable radio 
admirers by his talks. Not oratory alone, but 
a deep faith and a thorough philosophical 
background account for his success. Ordained 
to the priesthood in 1919, after graduating 
from St. Viator’s College, Kankakee, II1., 
Monsignor Sheen studied six years more at 
the Universities of Washington, Paris, Lou- 
vain and Rome. Returning to Louvain after 
teaching theology at St. Edmund’s, England, 
he was aggregated to the faculty and awarded 
the Cardinal Mercier prize for philosophy. 
Until that time no other American had re- 
ceived this honor. 

\t present he holds the chair of Philosophy of Religion 
it the Catholic University. His books: Religion Without God, 
The Divine Romance, Old Errors and New Labels, The 
Philosophy of Science, The Eternal Galilean, The Mystical 
Body of Christ, etc. are justly enlarging his influence. In 

riting in this month’s issue of The Tactics of Communism 


he gives us the first fruits of an intensive study of that subject. 


Though a medical practitioner of thirty years’ standing, 
Doctor William A. L. Styles of Montreal, P.Q., has found 
time to contribute articles to such magazines as Columbia, 

lagnificat, The Canadian, America, The Catholic Boy, 

anadian Geographic Magazine, etc. Doctor Styles for many 
years has made an intensive study of the history of Canada 
during the French Regime. In Puritan Catholics, his present 
contribution to The Sign, he deals with a neglected phase of 
Catholic history of colonial days in North America. 


HE Circumference of Columbus Circle embraces more 
| eww the casual observer might believe. Mary E. Mc- 
aughlin, though a renting agent and manager of an apart- 
ment, is not here treating of real estate. She records and 
observes upon what she has listened to both from speakers 
and their audience in one of New York City’s free-for-all 
street forums. Educated in parochial schools, she took courses 
later at Hunter, Columbia and City College of New York. 
Manhattan has been her life-long home, except for some 
months in Europe. 


One of the stories this month is contributed by Marie Butler 
Coffey, a native of the Village 
of Jordan, N. Y. Some of the 
atmosphere of those who strug- 
gle for a living close to the 
soil is put into her piece of 
fiction, Where the Heart Is. 
Though born and educated in 
the country she shows a sym- 
pathy for the city-bred wife 
who leaves the comforts to 
which she has been accustomed. 
In her own life the process was 
reversed. From the teachers’ 
Training School she went into 
active service in the class-room, 
married and moved to North 
Syracuse. Her first story which 





MARIE B, COFFEY 


Personal Mention 





FULTON J. SHEEN 


won a prize in The Extension Magazine, 
was the beginning of a successful career as 
a writer. 


Doctor Sam Atkinson, the author of the 
article A Canadian Back-to-the-Land Move- 
ment, is a convert to the Catholic Faith. He 
is the son of a Baptist minister. Interested in 
socialism, he became a socialist lecturer for 
many years. His study of materialistic con- 
ceptions resulted in his avowing himself an 
agnostic, and he was named as National Lec- 
turer of the Rationalist Association of North 
America. He held lectureships in Buffalo, 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle and Los Angeles, 
besides travelling extensively throughout the 
United States. His lectures upon the Social 
Significance of the Modern Drama led to his being identified 
with the Motion Picture Industry. His study of the psychol- 
ogy of audiences led him to analyze the effect of the movies 
upon children, and, while he fought political censorship he 
urged that visual education be considered as a serious study 
by the universities. 

It was while he was defending a picture before a group of 
educators in Rockford, Illinois, that he accepted the chal- 
lenge of a priest, the Rev. Father Tom Finn, to go to 
Catholic authorities for his knowledge of the Catholic 
Church. He began a systematic study of Catholicism. His 
spiritual experiences and his subsequent entrance into the 
Church are described in his book, My Catholic Neighbors. 


Long Live Spain! is the cry not only of men in battle, 
but of a world-renowned correspondent who thus entitles 
his communication to The Sign from the war front. So varied 
have been the noteworthy journalistic achievements of Cap- 
tain Francis McCullagh that a just account of his life would 
be a long one. From Ireland and Scotland he ventured as a 
young man to Ceylon and Siam. While English Editor of the 
Japan Times of Tokyo, he lived for three years in the native 
Japanese fashion. A friendship with the Chaplain of the Rus- 
sian Legation gave him an opening to the study of the 
Russian language. 

Resigning his Editorship at the rumor of the Russo- 
Japanese war, he found a newspaper job at Port Arthur and 
meanwhile became special correspondent of The New York 
Herald. In covering his assignment he became stranded in 
the middle of the Russian fleet. From Cheefo he cabled a thou- 
sand pound story which was a 
world-wipe scoop of the battle. 

In Russia for the Revolution 
of 1905, at Lisbon when the 
King fled, in Tripoli during the 
Italian occupation, a prisoner 
during the Balkan war—he was 
well prepared to be correspond- 
ent during the World War. 
Indignant when his articles 
were essentially altered, he re- 
signed and took a commission 
in the Army. His experiences at 
Salonica were too horrible for 
even a former correspondent 
to write about. He writes from 
Burgos ‘rebel’ headquarters. 





CAPT. FRANCIS 
McCULLAGH 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Voltaire 


by Alfred Noyes 


Alfred Noyes is a poet who persists 
in romanticism in an unromantic epoch. 
Voltaire is what might be termed a long 
dramatic poem in prose on that favorite 
romantic theme, the misunderstood soul. 
The Church has deemed that the works 
of Voltaire should be put on the /ndex 
Librorum Prohibito?um, and behold a 
devout Catholic convert, a representa- 
tive of a body of Catholic intellectuals 
of England, argues that Voltaire was 
“as necessary to the well-being of 
Christendom as the Reformation,” that 
“no man ever believed in God more 
firmly,” that the much-hated infidel, a 
man of genius, has been misunderstood. 

Mr. Noyes attempts to whitewash 
Voltaire, to absolve him from the sins 
which biographers have attributed to 
him, to elevate him above Racine, Cor- 
neille, Pascal, Newman and even the 
Fathers of the Church. Mr. Noyes’ en- 
thusiasm is admirable, but he has under- 
taken an impossible task. No biographer 
could successfully effect so complete a 
revaluation of the character of Voltaire. 

Voltaire exemplifies a risk which the 
biographer runs. Immersed for a long 
time in the study of a particular figure, 
especially one of the undoubted stature 
of Voltaire, he may lose his sense of 
proportion and see the shadow of his 
hero stretching over every human ac- 
tivity of the period. It is easy enough 
to confuse Voltaire with the whole of 
the eighteenth century, to find in his 
many volumes almost anything that an 
attentive and seeking spirit, who has a 
thesis to prove, may wish to find. 

Mr. Noyes has “read all the works of 
Voltaire,” a feat which few modern 
men have accomplished. Such a careful 
study of Voltaire’s works was essential. 
These works apparently represent for 
the author the choicest fruits of the hu- 
man spirit. In some of Voltaire’s feeblest 
and most melodramatic plays he sees 
the hand of the master dramatist, one 
who in many respects surpasses Racine 
and Corneille. His slightest occasional 
verse has incomparable wit, sparkle and 
finish. The Henriade deserves to rank 
“with the great Christian epics.” Vol- 
taire’s is a spirit even more “naturaliter 
Christiana” than that of Pascal. Over- 
whelmed by the huge mass of Voltaire’s 
achievements, Mr. Noyes has cast the 
critical faculty to the winds. His tone 
is panegyrical rather than historical. 
With the zeal of a disciple, he has tried 
to affix a burnished halo on the per- 
ruqued head of the Sage of Ferney. The 
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effect is most incongruous. 

Mr. Noyes presents a large number 
of pages in which he attempts to chris- 
tianize Voltaire. In the vast work of 
this philosopher one can find a large 
number of passages in which Voltaire 
expressed sentiments of loyalty, friend- 
ship and benevolence, quite in accord 
with Christian ideas of conduct. But, at 
the same time, one should remember that 
such sentiments are common to all sects, 
in fact to the decent elements of any 
society. 

The style of the book is warm and 
vivid, but on the whole it is overwrit- 
ten. In reading Voltaire’s 100 volumes, 
Mr. Noyes unfortunately did not absorb 
the crisp precision that is an outstand- 
ing quality in the writings of the 
Frenchman. 

The reader of Mr. Noyes’ book will 
enjoy the color, the movement, the en- 
thusiasm of the author; he will find a 
good many things of interest and beauty 
. . . but I do not believe he will find 
Voltaire. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50. 


Freedom in the Modern World 


by Jacques Maritain, Translated by Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. 

The inspiration for the treatment of 
the general subject of this book has 
come from a contemplation of the polit- 
ical and economic trends of modern 
times. The disturbing element in these 
trends for Maritain is the fact that they 
are leading toward a state of society 
which will be destructive of true human 
liberty and consequently of human per- 
sonality. A critique of these unfavorable 
trends and the proposals for reform 
based on Christian principles are con- 
tained in three related essays. 

In the first essay, entitled A Philos- 
ophy of Freedom, Maritain expounds 
the idea of freedom developed in 
Thomistic philosophy. Of necessity the 
treatment is metaphysical but it puts the 
problem in its proper light. The major 
point made concerning human freedom 
is that in its true nature it does not 
consist in a mere freedom of choice to 
do what we wish to do but is essentially 
freedom of autonomy which makes us 
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act in conformity with our nature and 
thus “make of ourselves persons having 
dominion over our own acts and being 
to ourselves a rounded and whole exist- 
ence.” The applications and the impli- 
cations of this doctrine of freedom of 
autonomy in the spiritual and social 
orders are vigorously expounded. 

In Religion and Culture, which is the 
second essay of the book, Maritain gives 
a résumé and some development of 
thoughts contained in a previous work 
with the same title. Anthropocentric and 
Theocentric humanism are discussed as 
is the error of identifying the Church 
with Christendom, the possibility of a 
new Christendom emerging from the 
destruction of the order built by Lib- 
eralism, and the materialistic philosophy 
which is at the basis of both Capitalism 
and Communism. 

The means to bring about reform un- 
der Christian influences are discussed 
in the third essay which is entitled On 
the Purification of Means. The funda- 
mental thing necessary for a transfor- 
mation of the social order is a renewal 
of the moral and spiritual life within 
our own souls. Even a few heroic indi- 
viduals devoting themselves to this task 
of reform can, with the help of God, do 
wonders. Therefore, true reform must 
put. in the first place purely spiritual 
means which are directed to God. 

No doubt Maritain’s position will find 
little favor with many modern minds 
narrowed as they are by philosophies 
which rule out spiritual values. But 
once these values are ruled out, man 
loses the very basis for developing free- 
dom of autonomy and there will be 
nothing left for him but slavery under 
some political authority which will 
claim him body and soul for its own 
end and purposes. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


The Labor Contract 


by Professor B. F. Shields 


The author of this excellent treatise 
is Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, 
University College, Dublin. His out- 
look can be readily grasped when it is 
said that each chapter of the book is 
headed by a quotation from a Papal 
Encyclical covering the matter dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Shields, however, does not 
give a mere exposition of the principles 
enunciated in the Encyclicals dealing 
with economic conditions. He gives the 
historical developments of many of the 
evils which are afflicting the economic 
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world today and goes into considerable 
detail concerning the various remedies 
which are being tried or suggested for 
the cure of these evils as they affect the 
laboring classes. In so doing he covers 
the whole field of labor relations—ap- 
prenticeship, the wage problem, condi- 
tions of work, the destruction of the 
craft guilds and the rise and influence 
of modern labor organizations, indus- 
trial disputes and their settlement. 
The book is characterized by a sane 
and moderate outlook. It offers no cure- 
all which will banish all the troubles of 
working people. The author realizes 
that industry is carried on in an im- 
perfect world and that good-will and a 
moral outlook on life are prime requi- 
sites on the part of all concerned for 
establishing justice and peace in indus- 
trial relations. As a result there is pro- 
posed a course which avoids the extreme 
individualism and unlimited competi- 
tion of the laissez-faire economics of 
Liberalism and the inhuman conse- 
quences of the class struggle and dia- 
lectical materialism of Communism. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London. $2.00. 


The American Flaggs 


by Kathleen Norris 


Kathleen Norris’ latest novel, The 
American Flaggs, must be pleasing to 
her numerous and loyal public. It is a 
story whose characters, motivated by 
elemental and uncomplicated emotions, 
solve their problems perhaps more 
simply and with less stress than they 
are ever solved in actual life. It is the 
tale of a girl who builds character out 
of a chaotic upbringing, out of an ill- 
mated marriage. 

Coming from a home which knew 
no discipline or order, Penelope enters 
that of the Flaggs, a family sustained 
by wealth and a fine tradition. Geoffrey 
Flagg, who loves her, is injured in an 
accident. Not in love with him, attracted 
though she is by the glamor of his 
background, Penelope is induced to 
marry him through pity and the per- 
suasion of his relatives on what all at 
the moment consider his death-bed. 

When Geoffrey surprisingly recovers 
she finds herself facing the hostility and 
suspicion of his family for the new 
member born out of their class. Her 
first and natural resentment gradually 
gives place to an admiration for the 
traditions of the American Flaggs and 
a determination to make them her own. 

One might question Mrs. Norris’ as- 
sumption that merely such a deter- 
mination, unenforced by any particular 
spirituality, would be sufficient to en- 
able Penelope, when disappointed and 


neglected by the weak Geoffrey, to re-- 


fuse the love of a strong and attractive 
character whom she herself loves. 


Rather to have accompanied Geoffrey, 





as she did, to a rugged and difficult life 
on a crude ranch there to reform him 
to a point of no longer being a drink- 
ing, shiftless youth, represents the 
moral solution of her problem. 

Yet Mrs. Norris has written an easy, 
graceful and entertaining story and has 
delineated more than one vital and ap- 
pealing character. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City,N.Y. $2.00. 


Three Golden Oranges 


by Ralph Steele Boggs and Mary Gould Davis 


This group of folk stories from Spain 
makes a delightful book, written as they 
are with a gay lightness and also with 
a certain matter of factness that makes 
the fact that they are really fairy tales 
only more enjoyable. The child loves 
the unbelievable when it is told in a 
very believable way and the authors 
have succeeded in doing just that. The 
tales, collected in Spain and illustrated 
with drawings made there, are full of 
the singing charm of eld Spain, and 
irradiated with the ancient wisdom of 
that land. Woven into them all is the 
background of the Church, not in any 
preachy way, but a sentence here and 
there shows clearly how close the Faith 
is to the hearts and daily tasks and 
lives and pleasures of the Spanish peo- 
ple. These stories were told directly to 
the authors, in the Asturias and Castille 
and Andalusia. The folk stories of Spain 
are not so well known as are those of 
some other lands, for Spain has always 
been more reticent with strangers, but 
there is an added charm in this very 
fact for the child who finds here a new 
sort of tale. 

Each story is quite short, not long 
enough to tire a young child’s concen- 
tration. In its jacket of blue and gold 
this would make a delightful gift for the 
holidays. 


Longmans, Green € Company, New York. $2.00. 


Catherine Tekakwitha 


by Daniel Sargent 

The fascination of the opening chap- 
ters of this book will grip and hurry you 
on to its final pages. It vividly describes 
“the past of Catherine’s ancestors” and 
“tells the story of the French mission- 
aries” and in this interesting, rich set- 
ting, admirably done, there sparkles as 
a jewel “the spiritual blossoming of 
Catherine” presented to us as a climax 
of a long, thrilling drama. Excellent 
history, interesting biography and bril- 
liant writing combine to make it most 
readable and up to the high standard of 
the author’s Thomas More. 

It is a story of antitheses and para- 
doxes. There is the clash of Indian cul- 
ture with European culture, whose 
fusion is attempted by forces so dis- 
similar as scheming foreign powers, 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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with their greedy unscrupulous colo. 
nists, and saintly missionaries helped by 
pious lay societies. In this meeting of 
the sublime folly of Christianity with 
the native human obstinacy in New 
France we see how “the Frenchman 
could more readily become a savage 
than the savage a cultured and chris. 
tian Frenchman.” Catherine is the 
heroine ofthe story and in her veins 
mingles the blood of natural enemies for 
through her mother she was descended 
from the passive, long suffering Algon- 
quians; through her father from the 
active aggressive Iroquoians. If the life 
of every holy Christian is a paradox, 
more remarkable is that of a Christian- 
Indian, and Mr. Sargent gives a fine 
picture of Catherine—the Christian, 
and Tekakwitha—the Indian. The story 
of Catherine’s love of God he warns, 
“cannot be understood by mathemati- 
cians but cannot help but be understood 
by lovers.” 

Since the author requires three 
fourths of the volume’s two hundred 
and forty-four pages to present Cath- 
erine’s ancestors and the heroic mis- 
sionaries, some might wish to suggest 
a different title. But the book has a fine 
unity; everything converging to Cath- 
erine; only an artist so skillful as Sar- 
gent could paint so elaborate and 
harmonious a background, place so 
many characters and yet have every de- 
tail enhance and help to stress the cen- 
tral figure of Catherine. The final 
chapters dealing directly with the saint 
are thrilling. 


Longmans, Green & Company, New York. $2.00. 


Ignatius Loyola 


by Robert Harvey 


Dr. Harvey has given us a succinct, 
pleasant-reading and altogether authen- 
tic account of that great saint of the 
Counter-Reformation, Ignatius Loyola. 
There are many things to commend this 
life of St. Ignatius to one who would 
acquaint himself with the life and work 
of the Founder of the Jesuits and who 
yet hesitates to plunge himself into the 


- dry and therefore forbidding volumes 


written about him. It sums up well, with 
originality, the purpose and spirit of 
his life without overloading the reader 
with detail. It is a real biography in the 
sense that it is written from the first 
hand sources of the saint’s life and is 
not a mere re-hash of what other authors 
have written about him. St. Ignatius 
stands out in it as he was. The author 
does not attempt to give us his interpre- 
tation of the career of Ignatius, but al- 
lows the saint’s words and actions to 
speak for themselves. 

Dr. Harvey is a non-Catholic whose 
scholarship and love of truth and fair- 
play are evident in every line. It is dis- 
tinctly refreshing to find the great 
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Ignatius and his illustrious Society of 
Jesus, who have so often been the butt of 
non-Catholic ridicule and misrepresen- 
tation, handled with such consummate 
understanding and critical impartiality. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.25. 


Sister Miriam Teresa (1901-1927) 
by a Sister of Charity 

Skeptical eyebrows may be raised at 
the mention of a present day saint and 
mystic, but the author of this book un- 
hesitatingly applies these terms to the 
subject of her biography, Sister Miriam 
Teresa Demjanovich. In the use of such 
expressions, however, she disclaims (as 
a foreword states) an intention “to an- 
ticipate the judgments of the Holy See.” 

The work, written at the request of 
the present Mother Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity, Convent, N. J., by a 
companion of Sister Mariam Teresa’s 
novitiate days, will be welcomed by ad- 
mirers of the talented author of Greater 
Perfection and Seventieth Week, whose 
short life of twenty-six years ended on 
May 8, 1927. It will satisfy the demands 
of those who desire to know more 
about this rarely gifted soul, and will 
likewise fulfill a second obvious purpose 
—to manifest the testimony of those 
who believe that Sister Miriam Teresa 
will one day be numbered among the 
canonized saints. 

In some three hundred pages, partly 
autobiographical, is related the life- 
story of one who, from her earliest 
years, strove to accomplish perfectly the 
Divine Will. Her entrance into the 
novitiate of the Sisters of Charity, two 
years after receiving her degree from 
the College of Saint Elizabeth, marked 
the beginning of what she considered 
her “mission.” The immediate object of 
this “mission,” she states, is “to help 
sanctify this Community (and all His 
spouses engaged in the active life) by 
bringing home to them by force and 
example that God desires to become one 
spirit with them . . .” Her interior life 
is revealed chiefly in letters to her 
Spiritual Director at whose command 
she wrote a series of conferences, later 
published under the title Greater Per- 
fection. Although repetition and some- 
what lengthy excerpts from spiritual 
works may dull the edge of interest for 
some readers, the book will undoubtedly 
prove a source of edification and in- 
spiration to many. 

Benziger Bros., New York. $2.00. 


The Renaissance 


by F. Funck-Brentano 

The book under review is translated 
from La Renaissance, the twenty-third 
edition. The original French contains a 
bibliography which does not appear in 
the translation, and which reveals the 


sources of secondary importance used 
by the author. 

The author’s treatment of the Popes 
puts “The Revelations of Maria Monk” 
to shame for mere delight in the las- 
civious. To the scholarly historian it 
borders upon the ridiculous. Let the 
reader enjoy such passages as the fol- 
lowing: “Almost all the Renaissance 
Popes had children:of their own.” “The 
Renaissance Popes had still a lingering 
feeling that they were the heirs of the 
Roman Emperors.” The relations of the 
Popes and the Roman Emperors would 
not bear this out. The policies of the 
Popes are consistently misinterpreted. 
If one Pope promotes culture and the 
classics, he is worldly; if one does not, 
he is reactionary. To say the least, such 
is not the attitude of the objective his- 
torian. 

Chapters are also written on The 
Gothic Night, in which the author fails 
to recall the candle of the Carolingian 
Renaissance; Bankers and Speculators, 
which is very interesting; Erasmus and 
Savonarola, who are without question 
called martyrs to the cause of human- 
ism. Alexander VI and Julius II, who 
are thoroughly berated, maybe as they 
should be; The Reformation, the causes 
of which the author does not appear to 
grasp. 

All in all we have here a thin work 
that does not add to our knowledge of 
the period. Let the discriminating 
reader disregard Funck-Brentano’s The 
Renaissance in favor of an excellent 
book written by the non-Catholic Henry 
S. Lucas of the University of Washing- 
ton, The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Harper and Brothers, 1934. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.50. 


God in a Rolls Royce 


by John Hoshor 


God in a Rolls Royce is the history of 
that contemporary phenomenon, Father 
Divine. The rise of a Negro preacher 
from obscurity to world fame in a few 
years is one of the remarkable events of 
a remarkable age. The sub-title of the 
book—“The Rise of Father Divine, 
Madman, Menace or Messiah”—gives 
some notion of the contents. 

Is Father Divine to be taken seri- 
ously? Most persons think not. How- 
ever, there are some millions who think 
he is the promised saviour. And all must 
admit he is a power politically and so- 
cially, especially in New York with its 
great Negro population. A man who 
feeds thousands each day is bound to 
acquire a tremendous following. Nor 
may we dismiss lightly the fact that he 
has done so much to raise the moral 
tone of Negro sections of the East. 

As far as claims to divinity go, they 
may be ignored. This the more so since 
the Preacher never personally made 
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The Book of the 
Month of November 


OUR DEAR DEAD 


ee Jit is a holy and a 
wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead.’ 


THs very attractive pocket book- 

let contains (in English) the en- 
tire Mass for the Dead, the prayers 
which are recited after Mass and at 
the grave, together with a selection 
of richly indulgenced prayers for 
the departed. It is a handbook 
which will prove to be of great 
solace in the time of bereavement. 

Few know how deeply touching 
is Holy Mother Church’s concern 
for those who have gone before us 
through the gates of death and how 
richly prayerful are the pleadings 
which she addresses to our Lord in 
their behalf. 

This book, “Our Dear Dead,” re- 
veals beautifully this heart of Holy 
Mother Church and will direct the 
mind and heart of the user with 
proper devotion to the faithful de- 
parted. 


25 cents postpaid 
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Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, It. 
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such claim and even on one occasion 
made public denial. 

The book is of some importance to 
the students of politics and sociology. 
Of particular interest to the latter will 
be the author’s contention that Father 
Divine’s aim in all his benefactions is 
to insure the equality of the Black and 
White Races. Others will find the book 
of interest only insofar as it records the 
story of the rise of an unlettered man 
to such dubious prominence. 

Hillman Curl, Inc. $2.50. 


John L. Stoddard 


by D. Crane Taylor 


John L. Stoddard lived a life that meri- 
ted being preserved for others within the 
pages of a biography. Mr. Stoddard him- 
self collaborated with Mr. Taylor in this 
biography by giving him all the bio- 
graphical matter he had collected during 
his long life. The writing of this book 
by Mr. Taylor was a labor of love. 

In Catholic circles Stoddard is revered 
as a convert who realized that his con- 
version was the greatest event in his life 
and who thereafter worked mightily to 
bring the knowledge of his new found 
joy to others. He also had it in view to 
help Catholics to a greater appreciation 
of their faith. His book Rebulding a Lost 
Faith, has been one of the most popular 
of religious books. Stoddard translated 
many outstanding religious books. After 
spending twelve years as a Catholic he 
wrote his Twelve Years in the Catholic 
Church, to affirm the absence of even the 
shadow of a regret that he took such a 
step. From neither of his original works 
connected with the Church nor from any 
of his seven translated works did Stod- 
dard accept a penny of royalty. He re- 
garded the writing of his books as a 
joyously self-imposed penance. 

As the “Prince of Lecturers” Stoddard 
won popularity and fame. Those were 
the days of Booth, Duse and Bernhardt 
yet Stoddard, alone, with his great per- 
sonality, his magnificent voice and inter- 
esting and well written matter on his 
travels through the world swayed ca- 
pacity audiences to laughter and tears. 
The greater part of this book is devoted 
to this phase of his life and is absorbing 
reading. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons, N.Y. $3.20. 


Easy Essays 
by Peter Maurin 


Peter Maurin’s thought has the vitality 
of one who lives close to real life. He 
is steeped in the Catholic cultural tradi- 
tion. He realizes intensely, that in the 
Incarnation, human nature became divin- 
ized, and given the pledge, through 
Christ, of a more abundant life. 

That’s the way life should be. Mr. 
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Maurin finds actual life far removed from 
the beautiful idea planned by God. The 
author’s whole personality vibrates in 
sympathy with his unfortunate fellow- 
men. Consequently, what he sees in real 
life, makes him squirm. He chafes, grows 
irritated with the many shams and blund- 
ers, the stupidities and hypocrisies of 
modern society. Easy Essays is his 
written reaction (his principal work is 
lecturing) to it all. He considers such 
subjects as Intellectual Leadership, The 
Historical Background of Modern So- 
ciety, Usury, Works of Mercy, Marxism, 
Communism, Communitarianism, Ag- 
rarianism, Farming Communes, etc. 

In his burning desire to drive home 
his thoughts, Mr. Maurin has utter disre- 
gard for what we call “style.” No 
sweeping periods—no flowing cadences 
—no sensational phrases nor labored 
metaphors. He sifts his wide informa- 
tion and experience—fashions clearly 
his idea, and then presents it as directly, 
as forcibly and incisively as he knows 
how. The effect is rather novel, indeed 
peculiarly Maurinian, but he centainly 
achieves uncommon clarity and pene- 
tration. 

Peter’s thought and style are already 
well known to 100,000 readers of The 
Catholic Worker, of which paper he is 
an editor. This new book of 112 pages 
will bring his pungent message to an ever 
increasing range of readers. 

12 woodcuts by the increasingly popu- 
lar Ade Bethune furnish a fittingly illus- 
trated background to Mr. Maurin’s con- 
versational essays. 

Sheed and Ward, N.Y. 75ce. 


The Restoration of Property 
by Hilaire Belloc 


In a magnificent and timely display 
of reason entitled, The Restoration of 
Property, Hilaire Belloc addresses him- 
self to the problems of human freedom. 
Freedom is a divine blessing which must 
be maintained even though it demand 
that our places of pleasure be more 
modest and our soaring skyscrapers a 
little nearer the earth. But freedom is 
shackled with unanswered material 
needs. Therefore the release of freedom 
by The Restoration of Property. 

This refreshing breeze of sanity in- 
sists that widely distributed private 
properties are a rational necessity. “Dis- 
tributed private property as a condition 
of freedom is necessary to the normal 
satisfaction of human nature.” Private 
initiative, the wholesome spontaneities 
of human nature, free will thus released 
from the slavery of material circum- 
stance and insecurity might then specify 
its freedom in the building of castles of 
culture upon the solid rock of economic 
security and financial independence. 

And the methods? <A gradated tax 
on private monopolies and healthy bank 
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rolls and the reintroduction of guilds 
protected by the state whose duty it 
would be to protect private business 
and industries and craftsmen. Taxes 
should favor modest business and 
properties and penalize monopoly and 
wealth with even prohibitive taxation. 

But the vital step in the direction of 
the Proprietary State would be con- 
yersion of peoples to a “Right Re- 
ligion”. But here Hilaire Belloc en- 
tertains but anaemic hopes. He is well 
acquainted with the fact that the use of 
reason is not popular and a general re- 
turn of peoples to the sanities of a 
“Right Religion” would require a sort 
of contagious miracle stimulating a gen- 
eral employment of the blessings of 
reason.” But in any event Hilaire Belloc 
makes one pointed and challenging re- 
mark in this connection which it would 
be interesting to see refuted with some- 
thing more than a sneer or a blanket 
denial. And the remark? The religious 
revolution of the 16th century destroyed 
the ancient walls of the “human” city. 

The sanity of the Proprietary State 
is opposed by two insanities. The first, 
the Servile State, presents the masses 
as toys and wage slaves of Capitalistic 
Overlords. As a completed system the 
more vital needs of life will be provided 
wage slaves or idlers out of the ac- 
cumulated resources of Capitalistic 
Masters but freedom as such will be 
denied the vast majority. 

The other insanity and the likely re- 
action from the madness of a Servile 
State is-the Communistic State. A Com- 
munistic State involves government own- 
ership of all properties and instruments of 
production. Men and women fall under 
the heading, “Instruments of Produc- 
tion” and so they logically do and actu- 
ally have become slaves of the State 
interesting largely in their physical and 
animalistic functions. 

There are many challenging state- 
ments in this volume but none more 
challenging than this: “The choice in 
our economic affairs lies between prop- 
erty on the one hand and the public 
slavery of Communism or the private 
slavery of Capitalism on the other. 
There is no third issue.” The ideas of 
Belloc—they are not a dream—a dream 
is a purely physical function of sleep 
and Belloc is very much awake and so 
in a position to employ a very alert 
mind—deserve a soap box and a voice. 
Sheed and Ward, N.Y. $1.50. 


Biblical Questions, Vol. Il. 


New Testament 


by Rudolph G. Bandas 


The unquestionable scholarship of 
Father Bandas in Scriptural matters 
here shows to great advantage. It is of 
that happy kind which does not obtrude 
itself to the detriment of clarity and 


directness; it excels in its simplicity. 
In this volume he wisely avoids any- 
thing like a detailed study of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles and confines himself 
to a résumé of the more important topics 
and to answers to the more common 
difficulties found in the New Testament. 
There is a brief section dealing with 
the authenticity of the four Gospels, the 
synoptic problem receives lucid treat- 
ment, the various opinions as to the time 
of the Paschal Supper are set forth, and 
numerous other chronological and tex- 
tual difficulties are considered. For the 
most part, however, Father Bandas has 
dealt with the doctrine contained in the 
New Testament, rather than with purely 
Scriptural questions as such. His 
method is quite solidly Thomistic and 
sufficiently thorough for the purposes of 
this book. Sisters and other teachers 
giving catechetical instructions will find 
it particularly helpful. It is to be re- 
gretted that the two volumes of this set 
are not similar in format and also issued 
by the same publisher. This volume has 
paper covers, while the first has cloth. 
St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


The Church of Christ 


by Rev. A. Rousseau 

Father Rousseau presents an interest- 
ing and thoughtful exposition of the 
nature and claims of the Church. It isa 
book calculated to benefit both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. In modern times 
Catholics need to read and study just 
such a book. They have the Faith but 
frequently this great gift is taken too 
much for granted. There is little intelli- 
gent grasp of the grounds of credibility 
and as a result the mind is not fortified 
against the assaults of naturalistic and 
atheistic propaganda. Hence the need 
of such books as Father Rousseau’s and 
the obligation of Catholics to read them. 

Many non-Catholics are seeking a so- 
lution of religious doubts and difficulties. 
Frequently their minds are a complete 
blank or warped with prejudice concern- 
ing the Catholic Church. Others have 
fallen victims of the so-called scientific 
demonstration of the untenability of 
Christian doctrine and are adrift on the 
sea of unbelief. A careful study of The 
Church of Christ may with God’s grace 
be the means of opening to these classes 
vistas of new life and hope. 

Naturally the subject matter of this 
book is not new. Father Rousseau starts 
with fundamentals. His first chapter is 
devoted to the proofs for the existence of 
God. He then goes on to the creation of 
man, the life and work of Christ, the 
establishment, propagation, and sacra- 
mental treasures of the Church. The 
merit of the book lies in its original and 
stimulating presentation of a subject 
which is vitally important to all men. 


The Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 
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guaranteed). 
Price, per Case 





PRIESTS CASSOCKS 


of distinction 
All hand tailored 
Perspiration proof materials 
No. A-12 
ALL WOOL 
SERGE CASSOCKS 
Medium Weight 


$27.50 
Sash $3.25 — Cape $3.75 
No. A-52 
ALL PURE SILK 
CASSOCKS 
Light Weight 


$32.50 
Sash $3.50 — Cape $4.00 
No. A-44 
ALL WOOL 
HENRIETTA 
CASSOCKS 
Good for all Seasons 


$35.00 
Sash $4.00 — Cape $5.00 
Send for samples and easy self measurement blank. 





Everything in Clerical Garments—from 
the complete regalia of the Bishop and 
Monsignor to the cassock for the Priest 
and Seminarian. Also, Clerical Suits, 
Overcoats and Topcoats. 





HANSEN'S 10 POINT 
ALTAR BOYS’ 
CASSOCKS 


Investigate the ten 
features that add to 
the life and appear- 
ance of Hansen’s 
Altar Boy Cassocks. 


Poplin Silk Finish 


$2.75 


and up 
Half Wool Serge 


$5.50 


and up 
All Wool Serge 


$7.75 


and up 











D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


“The House that was built on Service” 


23 N. Franklin St., Chicago, lil. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 
ACADEMY 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 

College Preparatory and General Courses 
Grammar and Primary Departments 

Fully Accredited. 






Address DIRECTRESS 





















College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 






































A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Mod- 
ern residence halls. Regular arts courses, 
pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, 
music, home econumics, science. Degrees— 
B. A. and B. 8S. in Home Economics. 















































For catalogue, address The Dean 



































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 











Society of the 
A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main a of the P. 


Address Registrar 












































The Meaning of the Mass 


by John Kearney, S.C. Sp. 

The faithful know, at least in a gen- 
eral way, what the Mass is, but it is 
to be feared that they fail to grasp its 
inner meaning. There is profound sig- 
nificance to the Mass and a wealth of 
spiritual fruit to be gleaned by those 
who realize its sublime character. 
Father Kearney assists the faithful to 
attain to a better understanding of the 
Mass in this book. He treats of the 
Mass as a Memorial and as a Sacrifice. 
Beginning with the Gospel narrative of 
the Last Supper, he brings out how 
the Mass fulfills the command of our 
Lord to His Apostles: “Do this for a 
commemoration of Me.” Proceeding to 
the Mass as a sacrifice, he defines the 
nature of a sacrifice, shows how sacri- 
fice is the universal expression of divine 
worship, and finally how the Mass is 
the sacrifice of the faithful. 
chapters are devoted to the offering of 
the Mass in union with the sacrifice of 
Mary at the foot of the cross, and how 
to conform our lives to the character 
of the Mass. 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. $2.00. 


The Loves of the Saints 
Edited, Revised and Copiously Supple- 




















Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 







































































LA SALLE MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
EFFECTIVE college _ preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
lasses. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
¢ atalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 



















































































ARCHMERE ACADEMY sovs 


epee =: DELAWARE 
x 68G 




















Day a Boarding 
College Preparation Emphasized 
Six Year Course 
Under Norbertine Canons 
































Very Rev. M. J. MeKieough, 0. Praem., Ph.D. 
Headmaster. 














d by Herbert Thurston, S. J. and Nora 
Leeson. Vol. V, May; Vol. X, October. 

The above editors and maa of the 
original Lives of the Saints by the Rev. 
Alban Butler continues their excellent 
work in the present volumes, which 
treat of the saints whose festivals occur 
during May and October. Father 
Butler’s original work has been prac- 
tically re-written and also brought up 
to date. Condensation has been made 
where necessary or advisable. The 
present volumes give evidence of the 
painstaking labor of the editors and 
merit the attention of those who are 
interested in the lives of those who 
have merited the title of saint. In this 
day when popular idols are multiplied, it 





RSS Ee 
NEW TESTAMENT (Re-Edited) 


Re-Edited by Rev. James A. Carey, M.A. 
with Imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes 


947 PAGES, 412x614 


INCHES, LARGE Ma 
Leather Imitation, Flexible 
Real Morocco Leather 
Genuine Walrus, Leather Lined. 
At Catholic Book Stores or From 
C. WILDERMANN CO., INC., 7. 8, 
33 Barclay Street, New York, N. 











SETON 
































HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 











Please mention THe SIGN 


Two > 





THE + SIGN 


behooves Catholics to remember that the 
real heroes are those who have over. 
come themselves in order to be like 
Christ, and that their example is the 
one most deserving of imitation. Of 
course, such books cannot compete with 
the “movie” magazines, but they are 
certainly more beneficial for the health 
of the soul. 


Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $3.00 the 
volume. 


Teresa Neumann 
of Konnersreuth 


by C. E. Roy, D.D., Ph.D., and W. A, 
Joyce, P.P. 

Although its literary merit is not the 
highest, this book can be recommended 
even enthusiastically as an up-to-date re- 
view, worthwhile to one who is not well 
acquainted with the history of Teresa 
Neumann of Konnersreuth. In the open- 
ing chapter, the authors give a thumb- 
nail sketch of the village setting, and then 
proceed to record faithfully the phe- 
nomenal story of Teresa Neumann, from 
her early years to the present time. 
Brevity and thoroughness have been skil- 
fully combined, and hence the data is 
presented in gratifying perspective. The 
cencluding chapters relate typical im- 
pressions of eye-witnesses, and discuss 
stigmatization with its kindred phe- 
nomena, from the viewpoint of science 
and of the Catholic Church. The authors 
express well the attitude of ecclesiastical 
authority, as one of conservative respect. 
It is to be regretted that the only illus- 
tration is a fac-simile of Teresa’s hand- 
writing. 

B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 


Knock Shrine 
by William D. Coyne 


Knock Shrine in the village of 
Knock in County Mayo, Ireland, has 
long been a centre of devotion not only 
to the Irish but to devout clients of Our 
Lady from many lands. This book is a 
simple and objective account of the his- 
tory of the shrine and of the apparitions 
which began there on August 21st, 1879 
and have made this secluded spot famous 
the world over among those devoted to 
the Mother of God. 

Besides the history of the shrine the 
author gives the deposition of the va- 
rious witnesses of the apparitions and 
the records of miraculous cures that have 
been effected there. 

O’Gorman Printinghouse, Galway, Ireland. $1.00. 





Pray Always 
A new prayerbook for children. 

The matter of finding a prayerbook 
suitable for the years immediately fol- 


lowing a child’s’ First Holy Communion 
has been settled with the presentation of 
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November, 1936 


this little book by Father Alphonse 
Sausen, O.S.B. Set forth in language 
intelligible to children from seven to 
ten years of age and accompanied by 
pictures which tell their own story to 
the child’s mind the devotions of piety 
will have all the richness that means so 
much in the spiritual life of our little 
ones. The manual is made up in various 
bindings from thirty cents upwards to 
$2.00, making the price attractive to 
everyone. 

Catholic Book Publishing Co., N. Y. 


God: His Existence and His 


Nature 


by Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange; translated 
by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. 

The appearance of this second volume 
completes the publication of the English 
translation of Pere Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
Dieu: Son Existence et Sa Nature. The 
first volume, published some months ago, 
deals with the philosophical basis for a 
rational knowledge of God’s existence 
and nature and gives a detailed exposi- 
tion of the various proofs of His exist- 
ence. The present volume brings us to 
the study of the Nature and Attributes 
of God: 

The work as a whole is an exhaustive 
study of the most profound philosophical 
problems in the light of Thomistic prin- 
ciples. The various modern _philoso- 
phical theories are dealt with adequately 
and their bearing on the possibility and 
nature of our knowledge of God are set 
forth clearly. In harmony with the 
method of St. Thomas, the teachings of 
faith concerning the existence and nature 
of God are integrated with the purely 
philosophical aspect of the problem. 

A critique of this treatise on God is 
not called for here. It ought to be suffi- 
cient to call attention to the existence of 
a very satisfactory English version of a 
work which, in the original, has won a 
firmly established place in Thomistic 
literature. No serious student of phi- 
losophy and theology can afford to be un- 
acquainted with this masterly contribu- 
tion of a distinguished modern Thomist. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.00. 


What Is Heaven 


by Martin J. Scott, S.]. 


“Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested—that is—some 
books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously (at- 
tentively) ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with digilence and atten- 


tion.” Bacon’s counsel is more appro- ° 


priate today than ever before, inasmuch 
as the depots of the printed word are 
cluttered with literature unworthy of 
the name, and busy men cannot afford 













to waste time in indiscriminate read- 
ing. 

Father Scott can boast a style that 
makes even serious reading a pleas- 
ure. The title of his latest book is 
cast in question form: What Is 
Heaven? Throughout eight chapters, 
he tells the reader what heaven is. 
A book “to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention,” one. of 
the “some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 

What Is Heaven can be recom- 
mended enthusiastically to clergy and 
laity alike. The author successfully 
explodes the delusion that we are 
“know-nothings” on the subject of 
heaven, .the normal destination of 
every wayfarer. Thoroughly to ap- 
preciate a good thing, is to want it 
earnestly. Father Scott conveys to 
his reader so keen an appreciation of 
our eternal prospect that one han- 
kers for beatitude as never before. 
And one can understand even the 
longing of the Apostle “to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ, a thing 
by far the better.” 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Christianity and Race 


by Dr. Johannes Pinsk 
In her missionary march to the 
nations, the Church not only im- 





Celtic chalice of sterling 
silver, gold plated. A 
fine example of Gorham 
craftsmanship. 


CHALICES 4) Gorham enjoy the reputation of 
being the finest obtainable. The quality of the materials 
is the highest. The skill with which they are fashioned 
is unsurpassed. Special designs and estimates are gladly 
furnished on request. We are also prepared to fabri- 
cate sacred vessels from collections of old gold and 
silver. Correspondence and inquiries invited. 


BLACK STARR & FROST-GORHAM 
Jewelers + Silversmiths + Stationers 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
586 CENTRAL AVENUE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








parted the priceless treasure of the 
Gospel of God, but she also came to 
them clothed in the culture of the Greco- 
Roman world in which she took her 
rise and came to maturity. Though in 
His Person, Christ is the only Son of 
God, yet He came into the world 
clothed in the flesh of the Jewish race. 
But the “new Life” Christ came to 
give and which the Church confers upon 
each race and nation is neither Jewish, 
nor Greek nor Roman. It is neither 
Asiatic nor European, but being divine, 
it is universal. 

While this is true, the racial tendencies 
of some people may give an easier recep- 
tion to the “divine life” than others do. 
If any particular race is excessively en- 
amored of its own self-sufficiency, there 
may arise opposition not so much to the 
Gospel as such, but rather to the setting 
in which the Gospel comes to that race. 
When the Church presents the Redeemer 
sprung from the seed of Abraham or de- 
fines its dogmatic teaching in terms of 
Greek philosophy and legislates in forms 
of Roman Law, a race may choose to con- 
sider all this an intrusion upon its own 
native genius. The Church is facing such 
an opposition today in Germany. 

It is such a problem as this that Dr. 
Pinsk faces. He does not mince matters. 
He has the German genius for going to 
the roots of things. Anyone who is not 
afraid to think as he reads this essay will 
find treasures of thought to delight him. 
Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $1.00, 


Catholic Life and Action 


by Hieronymus Jaegen. Translated from 
the German, by Rev. Berchmans Bittle, 
O.M.Cap. 


Aceticism! What mysterious and sol- 
emn thoughts arise in the mind of the 
ordinary person, at the mention of that 
word. Gaunt and emaciated figures of 
hermits in sackcloth, bread and water 
diet—these and many more fantastic and 
even forbidding notions arise in the 
imagination at the sound of that mys- 
terious and little understood word. 

The author of this book gives the lie 
to such lugubrious notions, and also to 
the prevalent misconception that aceti- 
cism is only for priests, and monks and 
nuns. He describes the true manner of 
attaining the Christian Perfection (which 
process is Aceticism), based on sound 
Catholic Theology and Tradition. His 
book is addressed not to those who wish to 
learn about God’s kingdom, but to those 
who wish to become something therein. 
The distinguishing feature of this work is 
the fact that it was not written for priests 
or nuns, but for laymen. Throughout, it 
aims at practicability for the layman, and 
it treats of problems and questions which 
confront him, and solves these problems 
on the basis of sound Catholic doctrine. 

Such a book as this is well worthy of 
a large diffusion for the good which it 
will undoubtedly accomplish, especially 
among the laity. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


$2.00. 








Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
Attendance at Monthly Meetings 


r IS gratifying to announce that 
the Archconfraternity is growing 
in numbers daily. Thousands of 
names are now recorded on the of- 
ficial register. Those who _ have 
joined the society are convinced that 
membership is very salutary and 
acknowledge that living according to 
the spirit of the Archconfraternity 
has made them better Christians be- 
cause it has brought the Sacred Pas- 
sion of Christ more intimately into 
their daily lives. 

Che world today urgently needs to 
learn and to reduce to practice the 
lessons taught by the Cross and 
Passion of our Lord. In the struggle 
between opposing schemes of life, in 
the pursuit of employment and the 
attainment of the necessities of the 
body, it is likely that Christians will 
forget or regard as of less impor- 
tance the profound truths which 
Jesus illustrated by His sufferings 
and death. Despite all the arguments 
over material things, it must never 


be forgotten that the needs of the 
soul must take precedence over the 
wants of the body. Our Lord is not 
indifferent to our temporal necessi- 
ties, but in the light of the destiny 


of the soul to eternal life, our mate- 
rial wants cannot be compared in im- 
portance with the welfare of our 
immortal souls. Remember what 
“What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 


Jesus said: 


suffer the loss of his soul? What 
exchange will a man make for his 
soul?” To prove beyond all doubt 
what the soul of man is worth Jesus 
suffered and died on the cross in 
order to save it. 

Although attendance at _ these 
meetings of the Archconfraternity 
is not an essential condition of mem- 
bership, it is strongly urged upon 
members. I therefore ask all to make 
a special effort to attend them regu- 
larly in the Passionist monastery 
church nearest their residence. 
Questions pertaining to the Sacred 
Passion are answered, a short medi- 
tation or instruction on the Sacred 
Passion is given, followed by pray- 
ers, congregational singing, and a 
blessing with the relic of the True 
Cross. The meeting concludes with 
benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The local Directors will gladly fur- 
nish detailed information about 
their respective branches and meet- 
ings. I wish to notify the members 
in the metropolitan area of New 
York and New Jersey that the 
monthly meeting will be held here- 
after on the second Thursday eve- 
ning in St. Michael’s Church, Union 
City, N. J., at 7.45, P. M. 

(Rev.) RaymMuNpD Kon, C.P., 

GENERAL Director. 
St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


B' ESSED Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

‘The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1cn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Masses Said 26 
Masses Heard 34,311 
Holy Communions 27,963 
Visits to B. Sacrament 45,777 
Spiritual Communions 40,680 
Benediction Services 17,813 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 41,220 
Stations of the Cross 11,911 
Visits to the Crucifix 17,400 
Beads of the Five Wounds 10,108 
Offerings of PP. Blood 90,575 
Visits to Our Lady 64,226 
Rosaries 28,330 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 6,730 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,951,509 
Hours of Study, Reading 34,722 
Hours of Labor 57,764 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 40,401 
Acts of Zeal 41,785 
Prayers, Devotions 175,202 
Hours of Silence 38,886 
Various Works 50,368 
Holy Hours 368 
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Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


REV. MARTIN J. CLUNEY 
REV. PHILIP J. MAGRATH 
REV. THOMAS J. CARAHER 
SR. MARY ETHELREDA 


JAMES E, RAPIER 
JAM . MU 


MARY F. McCORMACK 
a F. HERRICK 


MICHAEL € OLLIN s 
MARION K 


WINIFRED HOLLERAN 
MICHAEL + a 
EDWARD FIN 
MRS. FRANCIS S KONNERSMAN 
MARGUERITE H ARTNETT 
MARY K. MeCARTHY 
WALTER DEEGAN 
KATHERINE FORSTER 
CATHERINE —_ ARRITY 
MRS, N. M. WELCH 

ANNIE F. O'CONNOR 
JOSEPH H. WADE 
MARY AGNES HART 


NAH 
MRS. JAMES A, McLAUGHLIN 
MICHAEL J. Rn 2 M.D. 
MARY A. DU 

LORETTA G. Vv MURRAY 
JOHN MU RRAY 


MARY BE, DEANE 
ANNIE REILLY 
PATRICK McCARTHY 
ROBERT J. LAWLOR, mI Dz 
MRS. yoy F, DOL 
JOHN MYE 

MARG ARET c. GAYNOR 
JOHANNAH E. WELCH 
MRS. JAMES J. McGEE 
ANNA RITT 

JOHN LUKE MacK INNEY 


LORETTA K. HURLEY 
MRS. JOSEPH A. CONDON 
ELIZABETH COLLINS 
ry A TIERNEY 

ARY DUNWORTH 
JERE MLAH KIRBY 
MRS. PATRICK a, 
MARTHA J. RO 
MRS. JOHN ZIPGLER 
ANNIE LONG 


LLIVAN 
THOM AS G APFNEY + een 
MARTIN KILGARIF’ 
GEORGE McKIM 
ANNIE L. SULLIVAN 


MARY COURTNEY 
£ ATHERINE = AN 
peal ISE A ne IN 


OHN HARDING 
JOCEPHINE KLU SENER 
MARGARET HOFFMEIER 
ELIZABETH KEMPSEY 
PAUL WEINFIELD 
ROSE O'BRIEN 
MRS, JOSEPH SC aa “MAKER 
JAMES E. HENNESSEY 
CATHERINE 8. HENNESSEY 
BERNARD J. jt eg 


FRANK BREIVA 

AXEL te “et ARD LARSON 

M. FF. LAN 

c HERTS E FRASER 

MRS, EB. SCHMIDT 

MRS. JOHN HANNAFORD 
OGAN 


ERNEST MANFREDO 
DOROTHY AGNES SCHLEYER 
SAMUEL E. LAZARUS 
JOSEPHINE SEUS (116) 
May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—A men. 
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Putting Expense 
On the Spot 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 






Into Profit ....%In Fact Only You Can Do It 


To us you are not customers .. . you 
are not merely subscribers— you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 
pense is expense. When expense means 
costs which are necessary everyone can un- 
derstand. But when expense means waste 
—it is just that. 


Every item—and there are others—listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t youhelp us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS mean extra 
mailing. That’s expensive. Acknowledge 


your expiration notice. A note—even say- 
ing “No”—will save money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 

UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 





Suggested Booklets 


They should never be forgotten—those whom we loved in 
life and who were so close to us. This booklet of remem- 
brance contains prayers for the departed to be said at Mass 

c yur Dear Dead and at other times. It is convenient to carry and attrac- 
tively presented. You will want one for the month of 
November. 


Price 25 cents. 


You will not want to put aside these pages of consolation 
and encouragement. Those who have read Fr. Considine’s 


( \onfidence in God booklet are sending in for copies to give to their friends. 


It dissipates gloom and brings joy to the weary and sore of 


By Fr. Considine, S.J. —y 


Price 25 cents. 


Many people complain that they find it difficult to pray. 


How to Converse This should not be so. Our Father in heaven did not mean 
; prayer to be anobstacle. Our Divine Lord taught us prayer 
With God 


as a means of union with God. You will find it easier to 
converse with God when you have read this booklet. 


By Fr. Boutauld, S.J. 


Price 25 cents. 


“Helper in Cases Despaired of’ is the title given the 
Apostle St. Jude by his ever-increasing circle of clients. 


St. Jude Booklet This long-forgotten Saint is becoming more popular because 


of the many favors attributed to his intercession. 


Price 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 


All Books Postpaid 


Order from THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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